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VIIL—TWO MODERN GERMAN ETYMOLOGIES:' 
1. Schnérkel. 


Schnérkel in Modern German designates a twisted ornament, 
a ‘scroll’ or ‘flourish.’ In some of the earlier dictionaries, 
e. g. in Steinbach’s Vollstdndiges Deutsches Worter- Buch (Bres- 
lau, 1734) and in Frisch’s Teutsch-Lateinisches Worter-Buch 
(Berlin, 1741),? the word occurs as Schnerkel, and this, no 
doubt, is the more original form; the change of e into 6 being 
due to the influence of the neighboring sch, as in léschen, Schéffe, 
schipfen, Schépfer, schrépfen, schwéren, which originated from 
Middle High German leschen, scheffe, schepfen, schepfere, schrep- 
fen, swern.’ It is well known that in such cases the vowels 6 
and e are found interchangeably from a time earlier than the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. £. g. Luther in his later 
works clings to the e (in spelling schepffen, schweren, etc.), 
while in his earlier writings the 6 is found at least in a few 
cases. On the whole the vowel é is gaining ground ; but in 


1A sketch of this paper was read at 2 Joint Meeting of the American 
Philological Societies in Philadelphia on December 28th, 1894. 
*Cf. Kluge’s Etymolog. Warterb. d. deutschen Sprache® (Strassburg, 1894), 
8. v. Schnorkel. 
Weigand’s Deutsches Wirterbuch 11 (Giessen, 1882), 8. v. Schnérkel. 
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some instances the uncertainty between e and 6 is not settled 
before the end of the eighteenth century.’ It is in accordance 
with these facts that, although Schnerkel is still used in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, yet the word is spelled 
Schnérckel, e. g. in Kramer’s Wort-Buch in Teutsch-Italitnischer 
Sprach (Niirnberg, 1678).? 

In addition to Schnerkel and Schnérkel in the first half of 
the sixteenth century the form Schnirkel is found.? Its rela- 
tion to Schnerkel may either be compared with that of Kringel 
to Krengel, or we may assume that the pronunciation or the 
spelling of Schnerkel was influenced by a word of similar sound 
and similar meaning, viz., Zirkel. 

As regards. the, etymology of Schnérkel, Weigand in his 
Dictionary (/. ¢.) proposed to derive it from the Old High 
German verb snerhan ‘to tie, sling.’ The same etymology 
is, although hesitatingly, advocated by Kluge (/. ¢.), whose 
words are: “wohl zu ahd. snarha, snaraha F, Sehlinge?” 
This etymology, however, is in open conflict with Grimm’s 
law, since the guttural in enerhan is Germanic h, shifted from 
Pregermanic k,’ while the guttural in Schnérkel clearly rep- 
resents Germanic h, shifted from Pregermanic g. Weigand 
was misled apparently by the form Sehnérehel, given besides 
Schnirckel in Kramer's dictionary. Yet it is to be noted 
that Kramer's dictionary was printed in Nurnberg, and that 
in Southern German dialects Germanic k is shifted to ch, 
The form Schnirchel then, far from supporting Weigand’. 
opinion, rather serves to confirm the view that the & of 
Schnirkel ia regular, 

Sehnirkel or Schnerkel is, in my opinion, identical with the 
MHG, noun achrenkel, which occurs in the younger Titurel 


‘See K, v, Bahder, Grundlagen des nhd, Lautaystems (Strassburg, 1890), 
p, 168-179, and Wilmanns, Deutache Grammatik, 1 (Strassburg, 1893), p. 
211 seg, 

*See Weigand, ¢., and Schmeller, Bairisches Wirterbuch®, u, 582. 

*Compare Old Norse snara, f, ‘sling,’ from *snarha, and Fick, Vergl. 
Wirterb.*, 11, p. 350, 

* See above, note 2, 
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y. 1212: senkel, mit fremden stricken geflochten in manige 
schrenkel. Lexer, who, in his Middle High German Dic- 
tionary quotes the word from this passage, records its meaning 
as ‘ Verschrdinkung, Schleife, Knoten,’ i. e., ‘interlacement, loop, 
knot.’ 

If we are correct in identifying these two words—and it is 
easily seen that their meaning is identical—Mod. Germ, Schnér- 
kel is derived from the MHG. verb schrenken, which in Modern 
German survives in the compounds beschranken, einschranken, 
verschrdnken. As schrenken in MHG. means ‘to cross, twist, 
entwine,’ we are furnished by this verb with exactly the notion 
from which Schnérkel is most naturally derived. We may add 
that MHG. schrenken gues back to the Old High German weak 
verb serencen? (or in the Alemannian dialect screnchen),’ preter. 
scrancta, Closely related to this verb are several OHG. nouns 
in which the notion of deviating or deceiving appears, e. g. 
scrane m. ‘fraud ;’ hintirserenchi f. ‘ tergiversation ;’ hinter- 
acrenchich ‘deceitful.’* Here belong also MHG. and Mod, 
Germ, schrank m. and schranke f. OHG. serencen is on the 
other hand identical with AgS. serencan ‘to cause to stumble,’ 
and probably also connected with O, Norse skrpk n, ‘lie’ In 
combining these words we arrive at a Primitive Germanie 
basis serane, which apparently meant ‘crooked’ or ‘ athwart,’ 

The above etymology implies that in the period of transition 
from Middle High German to Modern German the consonanta 
nand r changed places in the word achrenkel, It is well known 
that similar transpositions of sounds are frequently met with 


' This word schrenkel is also found in Middle Low German, It is quoted 
in Schiller-Liibben's Mittelniederd, Wiirterb,, 8, v, achrenkel from an Olden- 
burg charter from 1575, in which it says; ein sulueren gordel, noch 11 sulueren 
schrenkel, In Liibben-Walther’s Mittelniederd, Handwiirterbuch it is inter- 
preted “ein Geachmeide; Spange?"” It seems to mean in the above passage 
the buckle (‘Sehnalle’) of a belt: a meaning whose connection with that 
of the Middle High German word is obvious, 

* See Graff, Althochd, Sprachschats, vol, v1, p. 582 seq. 

> The ch of serenchen is of the same nature as that of Kramer’s Schnérchel, 
mentioned above p. 296. 
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as well in German’ as in other languages. Suffice it here to 
quote the following, more or less, parallel examples : 

1. MHG. (dial.) dornstac* = donnerstac or donrestac (Eng). 
‘ Thursday ’). 

2. Mod. Germ. bersten, Engl. to burst = MHG. bresten. 

3. Mod. Germ. Born, AgS. burna (Engl. bourn) = Mod. 
G. Bronnen, Brunnen, OHG. brunno, Goth. brunna. 

4, Mod. G. (and Low G.) Scharn (m.) = MHG. schranne, 
OHG. scranna. 

5. Mod. G. Erle, OHG., erila=OHG. elira, Low G. eller, 
Ag’. alor, Engl. alder. 

6. Alem. zickeln, Engl. to tickle, Middle Engl. tikelen = Ag’. 
ceytelian, Mod. G. kitzeln. 

7. Mod. G. Essig, OHG. ezzih from *atecum = Lat. acetum. 

8. Mod. G. Nuss, O. Norse hnut-, AgS. hnutu, ‘nut,’ from 
Pregermanic *knud- = Latin nuc- from original *dnuk-.° 


2. schmarotzen, Schmarotzer. 


The verb schmarotzen ‘to spunge on a person’ and the noun 
Schmarotzer ‘a parasite’ have been traced back to the fifteenth 
century. Yet at that time and in the sixteenth century we 
meet with slight differences in their form—and for some time 
also in their meaning—as compared with the present usage. 
In the. Vocabularius Theutonicus, a German-Latin vocabu- 
lary, printed at Niirnberg in 1492, the two words are given 
as ‘smorotzen, mendicare,’ and ‘ smorotzer, mendicus,’* Geiler 
von Keisersberg (1445-1510), from whose writings schmorotzer 
is quoted in Scherz-Oberlin’s Glossarium German, medii aevi,' 
uses this word in the meaning of ‘ niggard’ (‘Knauser’), In 


1 See, ¢. g., Janssen’s Index to Kluge’s Etymol, Dictionary (Strassburg, 1890), 
p. 256, ». v. Metathesis, and Wilmanns, D. Gramm., 1, p. 143 seq. 

* Weinhold, Mitelhochd. Gramm., 146. 

H. Pedersen in Kuhn's Zeitschr., vol. 32, p. 251. 

4See Lexer, Mittelhochd. Handwirterbuch, 8. smorotzen and smoroteer, 
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the early sixteenth century both words occur in the Zim- 
merische Chronik' in the following passages : 

Vol. 11, p. 204: Aber sie ward gern geladen, gleichwol sie nit 
welte darfur angesehen sein, und 8o sie von herr Wilhelm Wernhern, 
wann es essens zeit, under ir thur standt, darumb angeredt, 0b 
sie nit bei ime welt essen und schmorotzen, verschmur [read: ver- 
schwur] sie das morgenmal, aber gleich darnach legt sie die hendt 
zusammen, sprechend ‘Ach! ach!’ so ward sie dann geladen, 

Vol. tv, p. 63: Wol einher ins teufels namen, du schmorot- 
zer! So du daheimen nichs hast zu fressen, kumpst und wilt 
meim herren unruhe machen und das sein abnutzen! 

Both schmorotzen and schmorotzer are used here in the same 
meaning which attaches to them (or rather to their equivalents 
schmarotzen and Schmarotzer) in Modern German, Further 
testimony for this usage may be found in Frisius’ Dictionarium 
Latino-Germanicum, in which we read :? 

Parafitus: Tdllerfchlacker | Schmorotzer | Schmeichler vin 
defz bauchs willé | Liebkofer | Der gern mulefe macht ob eines 
anderé tifch| Der redt vit thiit| vt eim in allé dingé recht gibt; 
allein dz er mulauf mache vft zefraffen habe. 

Para/fitor: Kim in allen dingen willfaren und recht geben | 
oder | Schmeichlen vmb defz bauchs willen | Schmorotzen. 

Para/fita/ter: Der dem fchmorotzen nachziicht | oder nach- 
uolger deren taller fchldckeren| damit vnd er die kunft auch lerne | 
ond giite bifzle oder miinduolle friffe. 

It will be noticed from these quotations that in the 15th 
and the 16th centuries the vowel of the first syllable is 
invariably o; this fact we shall have to take into account 
in attempting to trace the etymology of these words. 

The rather strange sound of the verb schmarotzen and the 
noun Schmarotzer, as well as the fact that the accent in both 


‘Ed, by Barack in 4 Voll. = Bibliothek des Litterar, Vereina, Bd, 91-94 
(Stuttgart, 1868-69), 

*I quote from the second edition (Tiguri, 1556), a copy of which (from 
the collection of the late Professor Sauppe) is found in the library of Bryn 
Mawr College. 
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of them—at least at present—rests on the second syllable, 
may seem to favor the opinion that they are foreign words: 
an opinion held, e. g., by Weigand in his Deutsches Worterbuch.' 
But we look in vain for a foreign word from which they 
might have been borrowed. The only word that has been 
suggested so far, is the noun morosser ‘one that seeks to make 
bargains’ (‘Schmuser’), which is said to be found in the lan- 
guage of Upper Italy.’ Yet its similarity to the German 
words, both in regard to form and meaning, is so remote that 
we are forced to look for a better etymology. 

Jacob Grimm in one of the mscr. notes to his Deutsche 
Grammatik® is inclined to reckon schmarotzen among the 
verbal derivatives in -(t)zen like Mod. Germ. dchzen, blitzen 
(for *blikzen), dutzen, grunzen, jauchzen, ihrzen, krdchzen, lech- 
zen, schluchzen, schmatzen (for schmakzen), schnalzen, seufzen, 
siezen. These verbs, as is well known, are intensive or itera- 
tive verbs, whose suffix -zen goes back to an earlier form 
-ezen- (also -izen), which in OHG. generally appears as -azen 
(and -ezen or ~izen), and in Gothic as -atjan (Goth. lauhatjan 
‘to lighten’). E. g.: 

MHG. achzen, blinzen, duzen, irzen; bockezen, grogezen, 
heschezen, kachezen, roffezen, ruckezen; himelizen, smackizen.‘ 

OHG. anazen ‘to incite, stimulate,’ heilazen or heilezen ‘to 
greet,’ naffezen ‘to nap, fall asleep,’ ar-hroffazen or ir-roffezen 
‘to belch out,’ chahazen ‘to laugh,’ leidazen or leidezen ‘to 
detest,’ lihhezen or lihhizen ‘to feign,’ troffezen ‘to drop,’ and 
many others.° 

Of special interest for our purpose are two cases in which 
in OHG. the vowel of the derivative syllable has been 
changed into 0, viz., ar-rofozen (identical with the verb 


4 Vol. m (4th ed., Giessen, 1882), s. v. schmarotzen. 

*See Kluge’s Etymol. Worterb., s. v. schmarotzen. 

3In the new edition, by W. Scherer, of Vol. i1 (Berlin, 1878), p. 209. 

*Cf. Weinhold, Mittelhochd. Gramm., 2 238. 

5See Grimm, Dt. Gr., 115, p. 217 seg. and 995 seg. ; Weinhold, Alemannische 
Gramm., 2 250, and Bairische Gramm., 2 208. 
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ar-hroffazen or ir-roffezen, quoted above),' and uuorphozen ‘ to 
toss about.’* It is noteworthy that both of these verbs con- 
tain the vowel o also in the radical syllable; in all probability 
then the vowel of the suffix has been assimilated to that of 
the stem. 

But is it permitted to compare the o of Early Modern Germ. 
achmorotzen with that of OHG. ar-rofozen and uuorphozen, 
while the -a- or -e- of OHG., -a-zen or -e-zen has otherwise 
been syncopated in Modern German, and in many instances 
even in Middle High German? 

It may be stated, in answer to this objection, that -a- and 
-e- are kept to this day in Southern German dialects. The 
Bavarian dialect has generally -e-zen, e. g., in ach-ezen, 
blink-ezen, di-ezen, gluck-ezen, juch-ezen, naff-ezen, pfuch-ezen, 
schnupf-ezen, tropf-ezen; and in Austrian dialects -a-zen is 
frequently found, e. g., in ach-azen (Mod. G. dichzen), him- 
mel-azen (MHG, himel-izen), juch-azen (Mod. G. jauchzen), 
lach-azen (Mod. G. lechzen), napf-azen (OHG. naffezen).* 

We find, moreover, in New High German dialects, in addi- 
tion to the forms in -ezen and -azen just mentioned, several 
verbs in -otzen, viz., Early NHG. glockotzen ‘to belch’ (cf. 
Bavar. gluckezen, Mod. Germ. glucksen ‘to cluck,’ and kluch- 
zen, klucksen ‘to hiccup’); Swabian ragotzen ‘ to wrestle,’ and 
Silesian hollotzen ‘to shout.’ * 

It is easily seen that the verb smorotzen (schmorotzen, later 
on schmarotzen) agrees in every respect with OHG. ar-rofozen, 
uuorphozen, or Modern glockotzen, hollotzen. We shall have to 
identify its ending -otzen with the old suffix -azen, and to 
explain the -o- of this ending from assimilation to the o of 
the radical syllable smor-. 


1th arrofosu giborganu ‘ eructabo abscondita,’ Tat. 74, 3. 

* thaz skef in mitiemo séuue uuas givvuorphozit mit then undon ‘navis autem 
in medio mari iactabatur fluctibus,’ Tat. 81, 1. 

*See Schmeller, Bair. Worterd.; Grimm, Dt. Gr., l. ¢., and Weinhold, 
Bair, Gr., l. ¢. 

*See Kluge, Etym. Wib., 
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There remains the question, how to explain the radical 
syllable smor-. In accordance with the usual formation of 
the derivatives in -ezen we might expect to find in MHG. a 
verb *smor(r)en, and if such a verb existed, in a meaning 
related to smorotzen, the task of the etymologist would be 
easy enough. There is, indeed, in MHG. a verb ver-smorren ; 
but its notion is ‘to shrink, to shrivel,’ and it seems impossi- 
ble to connect it with ‘schmarotzen,’ Yet there exists in MHG, 
another verb which resembles the supposed *smorren closely in 
its form and whose meaning is identical with that of smorotzen, 
viz., smollen.' It occurs in the latter meaning twice in Hugo 
von Trimberg’s Renner, viz. : 


v. 5286: mange liute sint doch 86 swinde, 

daz si irem teglichen gesinde 

des brétes etswenne nicht geben wollen, 

des siht man ofte von hunger smollen. 
And vy. 5306: swer aber des quotes hat envollen, 

und doh niht mac vermiden smollen, 

swenne er vor im ezzen siht, 

der hat mit grézer untugent phliht. 


The explanation of smorotzen from this verb smollen is sup- 
ported by the following reasons : 

(1). As regards the form, the change of / with r is found 
in MHG. in other words belonging to the same group with 
smollen: smollen itself, as is generally agreed upon, is derived 
from MHG. smielen ‘to smile.’ But in addition to smielen we 
find the form smieren; and the alternation of / with r extends 
both to the noun der smiel or der smier, and to the verbal com- 


1Schmeller, Bair. Worterd.*, 11, p. 549; Miiller-Zarncke, Mittelhochd. Wir- 
terb., 11, 2, p. 433 6. 

* Hugo von Trimberg wrote his didactic poem Der Renner in Bamberg at 
the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 14th century. The exact 
date at which the poem was finished is as little known as the year in which 
the poet died; yet it appears that the poem was not begun before 1296, and 
finished later than 1313. See E. J. Wélfel in the Zeitschr. f. dt. Altert., vol. 
18 (1884), pp. 145-162. 
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pounds er-smielen or er-smieren and ge-smielen or ge-smieren.' 
The r in smorotzen may accordingly be explained in two 
different ways. Either there existed in addition to smollen 
a dialectic verb *smorren, formed from smieren as smollen from 
smielen; the verb smorotzen would in this case have to be 
regarded as a derivation of this lost simplex *smorren. Or 
we may assume that smorotzen is based upon an earlier form 
*smolotzen, derived from smollen, and that *smolotzen survived 
only in its younger parallel form smorotzen, as MHG. smielen, 
smieren later on remained only in the form schmieren. Which- 
ever explanation we prefer; we may take it for granted that 
the coéxistence in MHG. of smielen and smieren justifies that of 
its derivatives smollen and smorotzen. 

(2). As regards the meaning, MHG, smollen is the same 
verb as Mod. Germ. schmollen ‘to pout,’ and occurs in the 
latter meaning (‘aus Unwillen schweigen’ or, as I should 
prefer for the passage in the Renner, quoted below: ‘den 
Mund héngen lassen, miirrisch sehen’) in the very poem which 
furnished us with MHG. smollen in the meaning of ‘ schmarot- 
zen.’* Strange as this fact may at the first glance appear, it 
is amply explained if we consider the original meaning of 
smollen and its relation to that of smielen, smieren. The latter 
verb means ‘to smile,’ and smollen is in this signification (‘sub- 
ridere’) recorded in Diefenbach’s Glossar. Lat.-Germ. mediae et 
infimae latinitatis, 516°. But this notion developed into that 
of ‘to screw up the mouth, to make a wry face’ (‘den Mund 
héingen lassen, saver sehen’), which later on led to that of 
Mod. Germ. schmollen ‘to pout.’ If in the two passages of 
the Renner, quoted above p. 302, smollen has assumed the 


1 See Miiller-Zarncke’s and Lexer’s MHG. dictionaries. The form smieren 
is kept in Bavar. schmieren ‘to smile ;’ Schmeller, Bair. Wérterb.*, 1, p. 556. 

* Renner, v. 14117: smollen unde swigen. 
Lexer, Mittelhochd. Handwérterb., s. v. smollen. 

* This change may be brought under the general head of deterioration of 
meaning, examples of which from Mod. German are given in Janssen’s 
Index to Kluge’s Etymol. Dict., p. 269, s. v. ‘Werschlechterung der Bedeutung.’ 
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sense of ‘schmarotzen, gieren’ (‘to spunge upon a person, to 
long for something’), this notion, no doubt, is connected with 
the preceding one, in that it refers par excellence to the act of 
making a wry face at the sight of others eating. We may even 
doubt whether we are allowed to translate with Schmeller— 
whose translation has been generally accepted '—in those two 
passages smollen by ‘schmarotzen, gieren,’ and whether the verb 
does not simply mean ‘den Mund héngen lassen.’ But what- 
ever interpretation we adopt for smollen in the passages of the 
Renner, the difference of opinion will in no way affect their 
value for the explanation of the word schmarotzen. For Hugo 
von Trimberg’s usage shows plainly that there was at his 
time a tendency towards applying the word smollen especially 
to the act of assuming an air of need or of dissatisfaction in 
order to arouse sympathy in others. Now if we compare the 
earliest extant examples of smorotzen, we easily discover that 
their meaning, while it is not exactly identical with the later 
usage of the word (i. ¢., ‘to spunge upon, to act the parasite’), 
corresponds exactly with Trimberg’s usage of the verb smol- 
len, The interpretation in the ‘ Vocabularius Theutonicus’ of 
smorotzer by ‘mendicus’ and of smorotzen by ‘ mendicare’ is 
the counterpart of Renner, 5286: des siht man ofte von hunger 
smollen; and the interpretation, referred to in Scherz’ Glos- 
sarium of schmorotzer by ‘Knauser’ (‘niggard’), is explained 
by Renner, 5306: wer aber des quotes hat envollen, und doh niht 
mac vermtden smollen, etc, In brief, the peculiarities in the 
early usage of smorotzen find a parallel in the different shades 
of meaning of MHG., emollen, 

According to the general rule for the position of the accent 
in German, and in accordance with the Bavarian and Austrian 
derivatives in -ezen and -azen (like a’chezen, a’chazen), the verb 
schmorotzen bore originally the accent on the first syllable, Its 
shifting from the first to the second syllable has a parallel in 


1 With the only exception, to my knowledge, of Schade, who in his Alid. 
Wiarterb.*, s. v. smollen omits the ‘schmaroteen’ and gives ‘gieren’ with a 
question mark. 
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words like Forélle(= MHG. forhele), Hollu’nder (= MHG, 
ho'lunder), Schlardffe (= MHG. slii'r-affe), and lebe'ndig (= 
MHG. le/bendic).' It is probably due to this change in the 
accent, that schmorotzen and Schmorotzer were replaced by 
schmarotzen and Schmarotzer, since words like Heimat (= 
MHG. heimét(e)), Monat (= MHG. ménot, manot), and Brdu- 
tigam (= MHG. briutegome) show that there was in Early 
Modern German a tendency towards reducing the vowel o in 
unstressed syllables to a. Since the a is found in schmarotzen 
and Schmarotzer in the seventeenth century, this would lead 
to the conclusion that the shifting of the accent from the first 
to the second syllable took place in or before the sixteenth 
century ; an opinion which agrees well with what we know 
about the date of the similar shifting in lebe’ndig (earlier 
le'bendig). 

The position of the accent on the middle syllable is also pre- 
supposed by the collateral forms schmarutzen and Schmarutzer, 
which, although at first dialectic, have been admitted to the 
language of our classics.? Their u instead of o, as I take it, 
is due to the tendency of Midland German dialects to change 0 
in accented syllables to w, e. g., in huffenwnge (Hoffnung), hulz 
(Holz), muchte (mochte), uffen (offen), ufte (oft), vrust (Fro), 
surn (Zorn). 

HERMANN COLLITz. 


'See Behaghel in Paul's Grundriss der German. Philologie, 1, p. 255; 
Kluge, Et. Wib., 8, v. lebendig. 
g. Goethe's Faust, 1, 2054: 
Mit welcher Freude, welchem Nutzen, 
Wirst du den Cursum durchschmaruteen / 
*See the quotations for these and other examples in Weinhold’s Mittel- 
hochd, Gramm., 3 51. 
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VIIL—* FREE” AND “CHECKED” VOWELS IN 
GALLIC POPULAR LATIN. 


My reason for offering the present contribution to a subject 
no longer considered as affording opportunities for remarkable 
discoveries is the following: Among the characteristic terms 
employed by students of Old French philology there are two 
which, consecrated by long usage, occur more frequently, proba- 
bly, than any others. These two are “ free” (frei, libre) and 
“checked” (gedeckt, entravé); they are used to refer to the 
position of vowels in Popular Latin, the vowel being called 
“free” when standing before a single consonant or certain 
consonant combinations, “checked” in other circumstances. 
Now I dare say that there is no definition of such fundamental 
importance which betrays more inconsistencies and difficulties 
to the careful scholar than does this one as stated in its present 
form in the various manuals on Old French. After seeking 
in vain either to find any single definition that seemed satis- 
factory or to combine the statements of different scholars into 
one comprehensive presentation of the point in question, I 
concluded that there must be something radically wrong with 
the traditional method of expressing the definition, and deter- 
mined to make an independent investigation of the whole 
matter. 

Before entering upon this discussion I may be allowed to 
call attention to a point of secondary importance so far as the 
subject of the accompanying essay is involved, but which, I 
hope, is not without its value. An experience of two years 
lecturing on Old French phonology has led me to believe that 
there should be some method of presenting the developments 
of the vowels as a whole in a way more logical than that 
usually adopted in works on French. In scrutinizing the 
history of the derivation of the French language from the 
Popular Latin, the critical eye will observe that the prominent 
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principles which stand out as determining that development 
can be reduced in number to four or five. If we can grasp 
these principles and group all the vowel developments within 
or about them, we will have, instead of a medley of detached 
facts, a coherent system of scientific value. As the investi- 
gation of the question of free and checked position involves 
a study of all the vowels, I have, in presenting the results 
of this study, attempted to group them in the manner just 
suggested so that they will exhibit at once what may be con- 
sidered the salient features of the vowel developments. 

The essential difference between my plan of arriving at a 
definition of free and checked position and that of others who 
have approached the problem is this: Considering the two 
ends of the line of development having its starting point in 
Popular Latin and culminating in French, former students 
have based their definitions solely on the forms of the Popular 
Latin words, saying that the vowel was free when followed 
there by one consonant, or by two consonants, the last of which 
was L or R, etc.; when the French representative of the given 
word did not seem to conform to the definition, the French 
word was treated as exceptional. To illustrate this method, 
I note, for example, in Schwan:' “ Free vowels are those 
.... followed by a single consonant—TaLE, MANU.” Now 
the French derivative of TALE is tel, of MANU, main; surely 
the A was not free in the same sense in each of the Popular 
Latin etyma. Again, Paris says:* “I mean by checked vowels 
those . . . . followed by the groups cr, GR, . . . . those followed 
by two consonants of which one of the elements isa J.” Now 
by the side of MACREM > maigre, PALATIUM > palais, we find 
INTEGRUM (> entieir) > entir, PRETIUM (> prieis) > pris. If 
CR, TJ constituted checked position, why is not E checked before 
them as well as A? According to these definitions a is free 
whether its French derivative is e or ai; or — is checked when 
it develops ie before a palatal, free when it develops the same 


1Grammatik des Alifranzisischen, 2nd edition, 3 55. 
* Romania, x, 37. 
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before a single consonant, as PEDEM > pied. It seems to me 
that when we consider these (and other) inconsistencies which 
inevitably arise upon a reading of similar definitions, the desire 
must be felt to reduce the terms “free” and “checked” so that 
they shall each refer to one particular development of every 
vowel ; otherwise an unfortunate confusion must result. 

I begin at the opposite end of the above mentioned line, 
that is, with the French, and study the actual forms of the 
words there found, ascertaining if their development is regular 
according to known phonetic laws. I find by thus classifying 
their French derivatives that the Popular Latin vowels may 
be divided into three comprehensive classes ; in the first they 
develop, in the second they remain, in the third they form 
diphthongs with palatal 7. I endeavor to show that the third 
class represents a secondary development not to be confounded 
with that of the first class. This leaves but two classes to be 
considered, the first and second, which I call, respectively, free 
and checked. Now I group the words of the two classes and 
am able to formulate statements that the Popular Latin etyma 
of the vowels of the words were free or checked, according as 
they did or did not develop in French. This plan, in general 
terms, is to study results and judge from them of causes; the 
advantage of it I hope to make obvious in the following pages. 

If we consider Gallic Popular Latin vowels as a whole, their 
history in French is the following : 

I. In certain circumstances they develop: aA >e; E> ei 
> oi; E>ie; Q>ou>eu; Q>w>ue> 

II. In other circumstances ; that is, in all cases not to be 
considered under I and ITI, they retain their original forms : 
A remains as a, E and & as é, 0 as o (later ow), Q as 0. 

III. When before certain palatal consonants or combina- 
tions an i is developed after the accented vowel, we have to 
distinguish the following cases : 


1; and v maintain their original forms under all circumstances, and 
consequently are of no assistance in a consideration of the present topic. 
They will be spoken of only in my conclusions. Cf. p. 333. 
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1. Before the consonant or consonant group out of which 
the i develops, certain vowels develop as in I. 

2. Before the same elements other vowels (than those in 
III, 1) lose their value as independent products; that is, 
they do not develop as in I, but instead form with the i 
diphthongs; the posterior evolution of such combinations is, 
therefore, that of the diphthong and not that of the vowel 
except secondarily. 

3. Before some palatal combinations certain vowels do not 
even unite with thei to form diphthongs, but remain as in IT. 

It may be observed that III, 1 and 3 are but modifications 
of I and II respectively, and might well be included in the 
latter. This reduces the divisions of the vowels to three 
general classes, as already stated (that is, I, II and ITI, 2). 
In my summing up of results, I treat of these three as inclu- 
sive of all, but in the body of the paper I assign separate 
sections to III, 1 and 3. 

I shall now give my examples of these various phenomena 
in the order indicated, and afterward, from a consideration 
of the whole, deduce some statements which may contribute 
toward solving the question of free and checked position. 


I. 


The vowels show the developments indicated in I above in 
the following cases : 

1. When the vowel is in hiatus or is final: MEA > moie,' 
via > voie, SEAT? > soit; DEUS > dieus,’ MEUS > mieus, 
MEUM > mieon > mien,‘ FEH(U)OD > fieu ; TOA > teue, SUA 


‘For the quality of the £, cf. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des Langues 
Romanes, 1, 246. 

*For this form, cf. Schwan, Gram., 22 40,65 and 534, 2; Kérting, Der 
Formenbau des Franzisischen Verbums, p. 239. 

*For the interchange of -ieu, -iu and -ew in Old French, cf. Suchier, 
Altfranaisische Grammatik, p. 54. Havet, in Romania, 11, 332, says that 
because deu assonances with ¢, deu must be <dieu and not vice versa. 

*Cf. Romania, vu, 593. 
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>> seue.' Die < piEM, strie << stRIAM,’ and quia® are learned. 
ME > moi, TE > toi. 

2. When the vowel is followed by a single consonant not a 
palatal, nor N or M.* 

a. In monosyllables: TRAS > tres, TRES > trois; REM > 
rien, MEL > miel; CQR > cuer. 

b. Or in polysyllables, when the vowel is followed directly 
in the word by the consonant (“In the word” is employed in 
order to avoid the following possible confusion: if we divide 
such words as MIT-TAT, VAL-LEM, POR-TARE into syllables,’ 
the accented 1, a and o are followed in the syllable by one 
consonant only, and yet they are checked): QUARE > quer, 
MALUM > mel;° TALEM > tel; MENSEM > mois; PEDEM > 
pied; HONQREM > honeur ; NQVUM > nuef > neuf. 

3. When the vowel is followed by two consonants, the first 
of which is not a palatal,‘ nasal nor © or R,’ and the second of 
which is; 

a, R: PATREM > pere, LABRUM > /evre, CAPRAM > chevre, 
FABRUM > fevre; VETRUM > voire, PIPEREM > poivre; PE- 


TRAM > pierre, DERETRO > derrigre, HEDERAM > lierre, 
PALPETRAM > paupiére, LEPRAM > liepre, FEBREM > fidvre, 
CATHEDRAM > chaiere, TENEBRAS > teniebres ; BUTYRUM > 


1Cf. Romania, x, 40. 

* These words keep Latin 1 in Italian also; cf. Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America, v111, 180-181. 

3Cf. Romania, 1x, 126. 

*In which cases the results are different for a, E and 0, as will be explained 
under ITI, 2, cf. pp. 319 and 324; results are the same, however, for £ and 
9, as is noted under I, 4, p. 314, and III, 1, p. 315. 

5 Cf. Seelmann, Die Aussprache des Latein, pp. 139 and 149. 

®For mal, car, ete., cf. Schwan, Gram., 3 75. Ja and estas are probably 
latinisms. 

TLL, RR, RL, LR constitute checked position: VALLEM) val, TERRAM) lerre, 
Carovs >Charles, *PERLAM > perle; between L and R ad is intercalated in 
French: COLERE > colre>coldre. The same insertion of d takes place in the 
case of M&, sR, etc. Cf. Schwan, Gram., 22 230, 4; Gutheim, Ueber Konso- 
nanten- Assimilation im Franzisischen, p. 88; Passy, Etude sur les Changements 
Phonétiques, 3 534. 

8 Cf. Gram. d. lang. rom., 1, 445. 
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beurre; *COLQBRAM > couluevre.' The following words are 
exceptions to this development ; most of them are of learned 
formation : candelabre, cadre, thédtre; mezre << MISERA,? frepe 
< FipraM, tigre; cédre, celébre, pyrethre ;* lucre, lugubre, 
sobre.* 

b. L: FLEBILEM > fleible > foible, in + DEBILEM > endei- 
ble; EBULUM > ieble,° NEBULAM > nieule,° SAECULUM > siecle; 
PQPULUM > peuple; PQPULUM > puople’ > pueple, *ABQCU- 
LUM > avuegle.® 

These examples (3, 6) are numerous enough, I think, to 
justify placing L by the side of R as not checking the develop- 
ment of the preceding vowel when the 1 is the second of two 
consonants, Schwan does not specify consonant +L in his 
statement of what constitutes free position.” He made this 
omission probably because of the many varying developments 
of this combination itself. In view of this omission, it may 
be well to note some of the prominent opinions as to these 
developments. In the first place I shall speak of the develop- 
ment of PL, BL themselves; and in the second place of the 
separate vowels before these combinations. 

On the development of PL, BL, Schwan speaks as follows : ” 
“When P comes before L as the result of the fall (in Popular 
Latin) of an intermediate vowel, it (P) remains; original Latin 
PL > bl; compare COPULAM > couple, DUPLUM > double,” 


‘For the change of & to 6 in this word, cf. Havet in Romania, v1, 433- 
436. His explanation is not accepted in all particulars by Paris in Jbid., 
x, 49, f. n. 4. 

*Cf. Kérting, Wérterbuch, No. 5338. 

5Cf. Kérting, Wtb., No. 6508. 

‘Loutre is < LUTTRA not LUTRA; ef. Romania, x, 42. 

* Cf. Suchier, Gram., p. 43. 

®Cf. Ibid., p. 55. 7 Saint Leger, 90. 

§ In SAECULUM, *ABOCULUM the consonant before L is a palatal, but does 
not develop as palatals usually do, hence the words are half learned. The 
E and © in them diphthongize, however, and therefore I place them here. 
Regularly the French derivatives would be *sieil, *avueil; cf. Romania, 
Xvult, 157. 


* Gram., 3 55, 2.  Gram., 3 167. 
2 
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Gutheim says:' “Original pL > 6/; Romance P’L develops 
differently according to the time of the syncopation of the 
(originally) intervening vowel: it (P’L) > 6/, which stage is 
seen in Old French; while in Modern French pi has been 
reéstablished under Latin influence: PopuLUM > O. F. poble, 
M. F. peuple; B’L(< P’L) >ul: STUPULAM > éteule.” Meyer- 
Liibke states:? “In France pL > 6/1; BL persists except in 
cases in which it had become wi already in Popular Latin.” 
Again :* “The treatment of pL and of BL is not quite clear ; 
by the side of double, treble, we find couple, pueple (pueble also, 
however, in Parisian records of the xtv century), and by the 
side of rdble << ROTABULUM, one meets fondéfle << FUNDIBU- 
LUM and ensouple < INSUBULUM.” 

On the development of various vowels before consonant + 
L we note the following : 

A+ BL, TAB(U)LAM; here the B > wu with which wu the « 
combines immediately (picard taule*) developing in Tle-de- 
France > 6 (just as original Popular Latin av > 0°), téle. 
Similarly PARABOLAM > parole. This is considered as the 
regular development of A + BL by most scholars, who conse- 
quently look upon such words as cable, fable, Hable, diable as 
learned.’ Horning alone, I think, speaks of the latter set of 
words as being the regular Ile-de-France forms.” 

E+ BL. As variants of foible, endeible, both fieble and endic- 
ble ocour.® Schwan says that in the two latter words E> & 
under the influence of the following labial.’ Meyer-Liibke 
says they are peculiar to the Norman,” Terrible is learned ; 


' Konsonant,-Asaim., p. 69, * Gr. d, lang. rom., 1, 439. 

 [bid,, 1, 442, 

‘Cf. Neumann, Zur Laut- wnd Fleriona-lehre des Alifranaisiachen, p. 110. 

* Of. Schwan, Gram., 4 108, 

* Cf, Schwan, Gram., 4 75, 2; Gutheim, Konsonant,-Assim., p. 71; Meyer- 
Liibke, Gr, d. lang. rom., 1, 230. 

1 Cf, Bartsch et Horning, La Langue et la Litéérature Frangaises, p. 39, 158. 

*Cf. Suchier, Gram., p. 49; Paris, L’ Accent Latin, p. 97. 

” Zeitachrift fiir Romanische Philologie, x11, 197. 

Gr, d. lang. rom., 1, 125. 
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fondefle < FONDIBULUM belongs to a class of words which, in 
Romance, show f for Latin B.' 

E+ consonant (other than B)-+ L. For E+ GL (where 
the G has not developed as a palatal) we have REGULAM and 
TEGULAM. The early representatives of these are reule, tewle. 
Meyer-Liibke* and Gutheim * suppose the @ to have fallen on 
account of the labializing influence of the vu. Schwan ‘ con- 
siders teule and reule as learned, saying that the popular forms 
of the words must have been TEGLA, REGLA (ital. tegghia, 
span. teja, portg. telha), Tieule, rieule occur also; Suchier 
suggests for rieule the influence of the g of REGO.? 

9+ PL, BL. Ou in couple, double did not develop further 
> eu; the ou was probably kept by analogy to that occuring 
in pretonic position in the verbs coupler, doubler (cf. époux, 
avoue, formed on épouser, avouer);° noble << NQBILEM is 
learned ;’ mueble << MQBILEM appears to be anomalous; for 
it we have two suggestions: Fdérster supposes* that out of 
original MOVIBILEM a Popular Latin MQvBILEM may have 
been formed by the side of MoBILEM. Neumann’? attributes 
the Q to the influence of verb forms of MQVERE (such as muet, 
muevent, ete.), For st0puLAM we have the variants estoub/e, 
estoule, esteule,” There is a question as to the confusion of 
sTOPULAM and stIpuLAM." 


'For which ef. Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d, lang. rom., 1, 42, 4 19; Italeniache 
Grammatik, 4 11; Gutheim, Konson.-Aasim,, p. 71, and especially Ascoli in 
Archivio Glottologico Italiano, x, 1-17, 

Gr. d, lang, rom,, 1, 480. Konaon,- Aasim,, p. 58, 

f. Rom. Phil,, x11, 207, 

*Gram,, p. 55, For the later forms of the words, riule, ruile, tiule, twile, 
ef, Meyer-Liibke, Gr, d. lang. rom., 1, 116; rdgle is evidently learned; for 
reille of, this paper, 111, 3, p, 826, 

"Of. Meyer-Liibke, Gr, d. lang. rom. 1, 184; Bartsch et Horning, La 
Langue, ete., 472; Romunia, x, 42. 

"Cf. Suchier, Gram, p. 16. * Zt. f. Rom, Phil., 11, 562, 

Laut -und Flez., p. 48. “Cf, Kérting, Wib., No. 7779. 

" For the discussion cf, Marchesini in Studj di Filologia Romansa, 11, 3 ; 
Meyer-Liibke in Zt. f. Rom. Phil., xt, 578; Paris in Romania, xix, 124; 
Mackel, Die Germaniachen Elemente in der Franabsischen und Provenaalischen 
Sprache, p. 24. 
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Q+TL. As derivatives of RQTULUM, MQDULUM we find 
rodle, role, modle, mo(u)le, Grdber says these belong to a class 
of words which were taken into French at a late date, as 
is shown by the fact that in them TL was not confounded 
with 

The above represents, probably, the most important data 
on the history of the vowels before two consonants, the last 
of which is L, and, in view of it all, I think I am justified in 
specifying consonants + L as not constituting a check to the 
development of the vowels. 

We have now to note several cases in which — and Q show 
a development of which the other vowels do not partake. 
Because this development (> ie, ue) is the same as that which 
E and Q undergo under the circumstances noted in 1, 2, 3 (1), 
it is not necessary to assign a separate section to them here, 
but we may consider these developments as continuations of 
our previous series (1, 2, 3). 

E and Q > ie and we. 

4. Before single M and N: BENE > bien, REM > rien; 
HQMO > huem, CQMES > cuens, BQNUM > buen, SQNUM > suen.” 

5. Before Ls (/ mouillée); vecuuM > vieil; FQLIAM > 
feuille, *DQLIUM > deuil, QcULUM > ueil, *scQCULUM > écueil. 
SarcuLuUM and *aBocuLvuM, which develop irregularly, have 
been treated already.’ Irregular are also *DESPQLIUM > dé- 
pouille, QLEUM > uile; dépouille is probably analogical to the 
pretonic ow in dépouiller. The palatalization of the L of 
OLEUM disappeared in the representatives of the word in 
nearly the whole Romance field.’ 


‘Archiv fiir Lateinische Lerieographie, 1, 245, 

*There is some question as to this development for 9 in Ile-de-France. 
Cf. Suchier, Gram., pp. 64 and 73, where he claims it for this territory also. 
Schwan gives it for 9 +m but doubts it for 9 +N; cf. his Gram., 2 102, 2. 

7 Cf. this paper, 1, 3, 6, p. 311. 

“Cf. Zt. f. Rom. Phil., x11, 194. 

5Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom, 1, 468 and 268. For dialect forms 
of oveum cf. Matzke, Dialectische Eigenthiimlichkeiten in der Entwickelung des 
Mouillierten L im Altfransisischen, p. 92. 
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6. Before vs (examples for g only): LEVIUS > lidge, TRE- 
> triage,’ 


Il, 


In all circumstances not specified under I (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6), 
nor in III (1, 2) below, the vowels do not develop at all, 
retaining their original forms (with the exception of 9 which 
becomes ow); before N or M + a consonant the vowels become 
nasalized : VALLEM > val, CaR(0)LUs > Charles, QUANTUM 
> quant; VIRIDEM > vert, CLERICUM > clerc, TRENTA > 
trente; *PERLAM > perle, TERRAM > terre, SEPTEM > sept, 
VENTUM > vént; (COHORTEM >) CORTEM > cort > court, 
DIURNUM > jor > jour, UMBRAM > Ombre; PQRTAM > porte, 
GRQSSUM > gros, CQMPUTUM > conte, 


III. 


In this division we have to consider those cases in which 
the vowels occur before simple palatals or palatal groups. 

1. Before such elements g and Q diphthongize (as in I), 
forming with the palatal i the triphthongs iei and (woi >) uei, 
which are at once reduced to -i and -ui respectively by the 
fall of the medial vowels.? 

Examples for 

a, Before simple palatal, or palatal + consonant: PRECAT 
> prie, DECEM > dis, LECTUM > lit, 8EX > sis, INTEGRUM > 
entire, ALECRUM > aligre.’ 

b. Before TJ: PRETIUM > pris. 


Cf. Kérting, Wtb., Nos. 4776 and 8383; also Romania, v, 68. 

*Cf. Schwan, Gram., 3 56, anm; Bartsch et Horning, La Langue, etc., 
¢ 63; Suchier, in Gram., 3 33, in Le Frangais Et Le Provengal, p. 85, in 
Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie (Grober), 1, 601. 

* For this word cf, Grundriss, 1, 361, 3 15; Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom., 
I, 224, Ital, Gram., 3 50; Forster, Romanische Studien, rv, 58; Waldner, Die 
Quellen des Parasitischen I im Alifranaisischen, p. 19. 
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ce. Before DJ: MEDIUM > mi. 

d, Before NJ: ARMENIUM > armin, CONVENIUM > convin, 
INGENIUM > engin, SENIOR > sire. The development of & 
+ NJ is stated by Schwan' and Horning? to be ien’ (ex, 
VENIAM > vienge), although Horning in another place * men- 
tions E + NJ > in’ (without specifying the stage tei, however). 
Suchier, speaking of sire, says it has i on account of the N of 
SENIOR,‘ but afterward ® he mentions the combination iein and 
says it developed out of g + NJ when the n’ was followed by 
aconsonant. The last part of this statement (“ followed by a 
consonant”) must not be misunderstood; if I interpret it 
correctly it does not mean that the combination (ie’) might 
not develop also before n’ followed by a vowel, but that in 
this case the palatalization of the n would remain and absorb 
the i immediately, so that no triphthong would be formed ; 
whereas when the n’ was followed by a consonant the palatali- 
zation of the n was lost, the i was therefore not absorbed, and 
the result was iei >i. Hence the Old French nominative of 
INGENIUM would be (engiein’s > engieinz >) enginz, the accu- 
sative (engiein’ >) engien’, Such an understanding of this 
development will render the meaning of the statements of the 
above scholars the same. Waldner’ and Forster’ both give 
ENS > icin’ > in’, 

Before kJ: IMPERIUM > empire, MATERIAM > matire.’ 
Irregular are MINISTERIUM > meatier, > misdre, 
REFUGERIUM > rifugere. 

J. Before si: > église, CERESIAM > verise, 
VingaiaM > Veniae” 


Gram, 91, 2 * Bartach et Horning, La Langue, ete., 92. 

Zur Geschichte dea Lateiniachen 6 vor und 1 im Romanischen, p. 22, 

* Gram., p. 27, Thid., p. 75, 49. 

4 Taraait, al, 1h, Rom, Phil. il, 502, 

"Cf, Meyer-Liibke, Gr, d, lang, rom, 1, 472; Bartach et Horning, La 
Langue, ete,, 21, 

"For statements as to the open quality of the accented vowel of these 
words, and ita development > ie > ¢, ef, Grundriss, 1, 861, § 15; 500, § 12; 
524, ¢ 48; Meyer-Liibke, Gr, d, lang, rom, 1, 88 and 244, Ital, Gram,, 4 50; 
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The development of g + KJ is a disputed point. The 
examples I note are SPECIEM > épice, GRAECIAM > Grice, 
GALLAECIAM > Gallice, Comparing these words with others 
containing accented vowel + palatal combination, the two 
explanations which suggest themselves for them are: First, 
that the original accented was raised to (E >) under the 
influence of the following 1; this would probably be extend- 
ing Forster’s law (of umlaut) too far, The second explanation 
would be that a palatal i developed from the Ks and formed 
with the ie < & the triphthong tei which was at once reduced 
to i; this seems hazardous because KJ is not supposed to have 
developed an i. Nevertheless one must think that, by the 
working of some (as yet) unknown law, such may have been 
the case. Meyer-Liibke hints at it! Horning makes the 
bald statement “ E+ cy becomes i”? and does not revert to 
the development afterward. Suchier* and Schwan‘ simply 
mention the words as exceptional. 

Examples for Q.° 

a. Before simple palatal or palatal + consonant: DQCET 
> duist, NQCTEM > nuit, CQXAM > cuisse, NQOCERE > nuire. 

b. Before DJ: HQDIE > hui, *INQDIUM > ennui, MQDIUM 
> muid, PQDIUM > pui. 

e. Before as: rgaium > rui. Irregular are HoROLQGIUM 

> horloge, ELQatuM > éloge. 
Thomsen, Romania, v, 67; Canello, f. Rom. Phil, i, 511; Forster, 
ibid, 111, 602 and 613; Schwan, ibid, xti, 194; Horning, Lat. p. 22; 
Suchier, Gram, p. 61, For ot > at in église of. Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. 
1, 442, 

Gr, lang. rom, 1, 158, 

‘Lat, 6, p. 22; Bartach et Horning, La Langue, ete,, p. 12, § 92, 

Gram, p. 27, 

‘Gram, 02, 

*On the development of  >(wol > wei >) wi, of. the references given in 
foot-note to ut, 1, p. $15, Havet in Romania, 111, 986, #,, supposed that 
for to become ui it passed through the stages Hi, o/, Sehuchardt in ibid, 
IV, 119, proposed pi > uoi > ui, Thomsen adopted this development in ibid, 
V, 64 and 74; ef, ibid, x1, 605, 
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d. Before RJ: CQRIUM > cuir. Irregular are FQRIAM > 
foire, HISTQRIAM > histoire, MEMQRIAM > mémoire, *PQRIUM 
> poire, TRIFQRIUM > trifoire. Such words as these just 
mentioned were taken originally into the language in the 
learned forms historie, memorie, glorie, etc., and retained these 
forms as late as the twelfth century; at this date the old law for 
the palatalisation of the r and the development of an i before 
it became active again, and histoire, mémoire, etc., resulted. 
This was centuries after the development of Popular Latin 
Q+ RJ > weir, uir, and the new oir (of the twelfth century) 
was therefore not subject to that development." 

e. Before NJ: LQNGE + 8 > lueinz > luinz, cgGNITUM > 
cueinte > cuinte.2 There are some reservations to be made as 
to this section. It is not a settled point whether the regular 
development of Q + dental N is ue or 6; we find both in Old 
French Texts.’ Our examples seem to show that, if Suchier 
is right in supposing a development of Q + NJ > uei > ui, 
there exists a similar two-sided development in the case of Q + 
palatal N, since with /wign and cuinte we find soin < sQNIUM ‘ 
and espoine < SPQNEUM, where, in the last two examples, Q 
has become 6 and developed like the latter.’ 

Granting that Juin, cuinle are not < uein but variants of 
loin, cointe,® we can easily explain the apparent divergence here 
in the history (otherwise similar in cases noted above’) of — and 
Q before ny. As we have just noted, if Q before this combina- 
tion does not diphthongize, it > 5,° and develops as this latter 


1Cf. Waldner, Parasit. I, p. 32; Havet in Romania, m1, 336; Meyer- 
Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom., 1, 290. ; 

*Cf. Suchier, Gram., pp. 64, 2 35 and 75, 2 48. 

5 Cf. Bartsch et Horning, La Langue, etc., 3 62; this paper, 1, 4, p. 314. 

*Mackel in Germ. Elem., p. 21, says essoigne is < German sUNJa and that 
soin is formed on soignier. 

*Cf. Schwan, Gram., 3 101. 

*Cf. Bartsch et Horning, La Langue, etc., 364; Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. 
rom., I, 204, Ital. Gram., 3 66. 

TCf. 11, 1 throughout. 

Cf. Suchier, Fr. et Prov., p. 31, Grwndriss, 1, 576. 
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does. On the other hand the nasalization of the diphthong 
ie (< E+ N) was very late’ and nothing, therefore, prevented 
its junction with the palatal i (< NJ) to form the triphthong iei. 

2. A, E and Q form with the palatal i the diphthongs ai, ¢ 
and oi, the subsequent evolution of which is the same as that 
of any other ai, ei and oi in the language (that is, ai, etc., 
derived from a combination other than A, etc., + palatal). 

ai develops from 

a, A + asingle palatal or palatal + a consonant: BRACAM 
> braie, MAGIS > mais, LAXAT > laisse, FACERE > faire,” 
TRAGERE > traire, PLACERE > plaire.’ On account of the 
incomplete development of their consonants maigre << MACREM 
and aigre < ACREM may be considered half-learned.* Meyer- 
Liibke® and Gutheim® make the statement that ai (in these 
last two words, at least) is a phonetic representation of ¢ and 
is therefore not to be considered a diphthong. The former 
scholar seems to base such an understanding of the point on 
the fact that the Lorraine dialect replaces the ai of these 
words by ¢. This would not necessarily prove anything, how- 
ever, with regard to the corresponding Ile-de-France forms. 
The Lorraine shows e as the development of a + R + conso- 
nant also (BARBAM > berb) and, on the other hand, a as a 
development of E + L + consonant (BELLUM > bad), but these 
phenomena indicate nothing with regard to the history of the 
same vowels in the Ile-de-France. On such a principle we 
might conclude that ai of travail, entrailles was pronounced 
as ¢ in Old French of Ile-de-France, since in a Lorraine text 
we find written traveil, entreilles." We must remember, in our 


1Cf. Darmesteter, Grammaire Historique dela Langue Frangaise, 1¢r¢ Partie, 
Phonétique, p. 133; Suchier, Gram., p. 68, 2 40. 

*For a résumé of the discussions on the development of this form, cf. 
Rydberg, Le Développement de FaceReE dans les Langues Romanes, p. 33. 

*Plaire and taire may be later than plaisir, taisir. Cf. Suchier, Fr. et Prov., 
p. 104, Grundriss, 1, 610. 

‘ Aigle and alaigre should probably be classed here also. 

Gr. d. iang. rom., 1, 210. Konson- Assim., p. 54. 

7Cf. Matzke, Moul. L, p. 68. 
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present discussion, that from the earliest stages of Ile-de- 
France French we find the development of A > e written as e. 
In cases where a development of A is not so represented in 
writing, then, very strong reasons must be given before we can 
be sure that this development was ¢, although not so written. 
The ai of which we are now treating does become ¢ in pro- 
nunciation, and sporadically in writing,’ but this secondary ¢ is 
a late product and out of the French diphthong ai,’ and is not 
to be confounded with the original developments which have 
been demanding our attention. Beside this, the fact that the 
old theory has been exploded that a passed through an *ai 
stage to arrive at e,’ this fact would seem to mitigate against 
considering ai as a phonetic representation of e at an early 
stage of the language. 

b. A+ TJ: *CALATIUM > calais, PALATIUM > palais, 
MALVATIUS > mauvais,* *BELLATIUM > belais.° The devel- 
opment of TJ is a disputed point. Because words like GRATIAM, 
PLATEAM, *PRAEFATIAM, *MATEAM become grace, place, 
préface, mace, the rule is sometimes stated : TIA > ts (written 


c), TJ + any other vowel (that is TJ final) as in the first set of 
examples, > is. Mussafia thinks the development of TJ is 
alwaysis° and, together with Suchier,’ Paris*® and Schwan,’ sup- 
poses for grace, place, etc., etyma with TT (@RATTIAM). Such 
is my authority for giving the development as I have done.’ 


'Cf. Rydberg, Dével. de FACERE, p. 32. 

*Cf. Marchot, Solution de quelques Difficultés de la Phonétique Francaise, p. 
33; Suchier, Fr. et Prov., p. 43, 3 13, Grundriss, 1, 582, Gram., p. 39; Meyer- 
Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom., 1, 221. 

3Cf. Ten Brink, Dauer und Kiang, pp. 15-19. 

‘For this etymology cf. Bugge in Romania, 1v, 367. Schuchardt, in Z/. 
f. Rom. Phil., xv, 183, posits for Old French malves, (é) a *MALIFATUS, 
forming the latter upon the model of a BonIFATUS, an example of which 
he cites. 

*Cf. Romania, xvitt, 534, ®Cf. Romania, 551. 

1 Fy. et Prov., p. 148, Grundriss, 1, 631, 2 70. 8 Gram., 3 251, 2, anm. 2. 

*The last scholar to discuss the point is Horning, in Z. f. Rom. Phil., 
XVill, 232-242. His article does not seem to me conclusive. The word 
abaye < ABBATIAM, not mentioned in any of the above discussions, is probably 
# formation on forms like foleie. 
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ce. A+ DJ: BADIUM > bai, RADIUM > rai. 

d. A+GJ: EXAGIUM > essai, *PLAGIAM > plaie. Irregu- 
lar are AQUAGIUM > ouaiche, *PEDAGIUM > péage. 

e. A-+ RJ: AREAM > aire, *HARJAM > haire, VARIUM > 
vair, *DOTARIUM > douaire, SAGITTARIUM > sagittaire.' 

ei (later ot) develops from 

a. E+ single palatal, or palatal + consonant: viceM > 
feiz > fois, DIRECTUM > dreit > droit, LICERE > loire, NIGRUM 
> noir. 

b. E+ GJ: CORRIGIAM > corroie, PHr¥GiuM > freis.? 
NAVIGIUM > navire is irregular. 

c. E-+ RJ: FERIAM > foire. This is the only example I 
have noted for E+ RJ > oi; CEREUM > cirge (probably on 
analogy to cire*); *rYRIUM > tire, MARTYRIUM > martire 
(Suchier attributes to the atonic i the power to keep the tonic 
i of these two words®). The suffix -ERIUM, -ERIAM shows 
derivatives in -ier : CANTERIUM > chantier, and in -2re: PRES- 
BYTERIUM > presbytére (words like the latter are learned). 
We are here in the presence of interchange of suffixes.° 

E+ ARDESIAM > ardoise, ARTEMISIAM > armoise, 
CARCHESIUM > carquois, CEREVISIAM > cervoise. Irregular 
are TAMISIUM > tamis, CAMISIAM’ > chemise. 


? Developments of the suffix -aRIUM are not mentioned here since they 
are irregular and, up to the present, not satisfactorily explained. A résumé 
of the state of the entire question, and a suggestion of a new solution were 
given by Marchot in Solution, etc., pp. 11-32 (his own explanation being 
republished in Zt. f. Rom. Phil., xv1t, 288). Meyer-Liibke in Literaturblatt 
fiir Germ. und Roman. Phil., 1894, pp. 11-13, pronounces Marchot’s explana- 
tion a failure. Marchot returns to the question in Z. f. Rom. Phil., x1x, 
61-70. 

* Cf. Suchier, Gram., p. 49, 4. 

3Cf. Romania, v, 67. 

*Cf. Zt. f. Rom. Phil., xu, 197. 

Gram., p. 26. 

Cohn, Die Sufizwandlungen im Vulgdrlatein, pp. 285-291. 

" Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom., 1, 122, says the quantity of the tonic 1 
of this word is uncertain. Suchier explains the retention of the first 1 by 
the influence of the second. Cf. his Gram., p. 26. 
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E+ DJ: ANTEA + > anceis > angois, FORTIDIUS 
> forceis, sonDIDIUS > sordeis.! Schuchardt proposed ? in the 
place of ANTE 1PsUM (which, for a long time, was supposed to 
be the etymon of anceis*) an *aNTJIDIUS and for forceis a 
FORTJIDIUS, deriving the TJ in these words from that existing 
in the forms ANTIOR, FORTIOR. Thomas‘ supposed as the 
background of aingois an antius in which the v had fallen 
and developed as usual (> E> ei > oi). I have noted no 
other examples for E+ DJ; so far as the French shows it, the I 
of the Latin never became £ in the following words: INVIDIAM 
> envie, piMIpIUM > demi, AEGIpIus > Gilles (Gire*). 

f. E+ JA: PRODEM + > proeise, German RIKI + 
tr1aM > richeise. This is another disputed development ; I 
give the above as the regular one, following Mussafia, Paris 
and Suchier, with whom Horning does not agree. The dis- 
pute arises on account of the varying reflexes of -iTIAM in 
French, this suffix being represented by -eise (as just given),— 
by -ice (PoLITIAM > police, MILITIAM > milice, JUSTITIAM > 
justice),—by -ece, -esse, (*JUVENITIAM > jeunesse, *LARGITIAM 
> largesse, TRISTITIAM > tristesse, MOLLITIAM > molesse, 
PIGRITIAM > paresse, VETULITIAM > vieillesse), and by -ise 
(*cuPIDITIAM > convoitise, *FRANKITIAM > franchise). Mus- 
safia® says -ece is < -IctaM, -ice is the learned form for -Ir1aM, 


~ise is not a crossing of { = but < -iTtam. Paris says -ice 


and -ise are variants of each other. Muret offers what is 
probably the best explanation for -ise: it developed < -IT1AM 
when this suffix was preceded by a palatal (-‘e'se > -ise, as 
franchise) and was afterward extended to words whose conso- 
nant preceding the suffix was not a palatal.’ 


1 Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom., 1, 93. * Zt. f. Rom. Phil., xv, 240. 

*Cf., for example, Zt. f. Rom. Phil., v1, 264. 

* Romania, x1v, 575; cf. ibid., xvi, 95. 

* Cf. Romania, v1, 133; Suchier, Gram., p. 26. 

®On this section, f+ TJ, cf. references given in 11, 2, 6, a+ TJ, p. 320, 
and in addition, Suchier, Gram., p. 26. 

™Cf. Romania, x1x, 592. 
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For -ft1tum we find -ice (SERVITIUM > service, ViTIUM > 
vice, NOVITIUM > novice, HOSPITIUM > hospice) and -is (su- 
PERPELLITIUM > surplis). Mussafia considers the -ice as 
learned, -is as < -ITIUM, and the variant -ise as a crossing of 


{ ya According to him chevez is < -ECJAM. 


ot develops from 

a. 9 + simple palatal: VOCEM > voiz, CRUCEM > croiz. 

b. O-+ RJ: CIBORIUM > ciboire, CISORIUM > cisoire, MIRA- it 
TORIUM > miroir, PECTINQRIUM > peignoir, SCRIPTQRIUM > 
écritoire, TONSQRIAM > tezoire.' Irregular are SALMURIAM > 
saumure, SERORIUM > serorge, AGURIUM > oiir.? 

c. 9>TJ: LOUTEUS> loie. Here we find varying develop- 
ments again, as was the case with E+ TJ; for example, 
*mUTIUS > mousse, NEGQTIUM > negoce, PUTEUS > puis. 
Suchier* gives wi as a regular development of t before a 
consonant out of which a palatal i is developed. This rule 
would not include dois, however, nor words like angoisse, 
froisset, but only puits, which, for that matter, can be accounted 
for as formed on puiser.t I give oi as the development of 
9+ TJ, without, however, insisting upon it. 

The only example I have noted for 9 + DJ is stupIuM > 
étude, which is learned.’ The half learned estuide occurs also.® 

Variations occur, again, in the derivatives of 9 + vs; for 
example, FLUVIUM (mod. fleuve’) is represented by fluive, fluvie, 
flueve and fluve,? prLtvium (mod. déluge) by deluive and de- 


1On this development cf. Waldner, Parasit. I, p. 29; Marchot, Revue des 
Langues Romanes, 1894, p. 182; Meyer, Romania, 1894, p. 611. 

*Cf. Suchier, Gram., p. 11. 

5 Gram., p. 34. 

‘Cf. Zt. f. Rom. Phil., xvi, 233. Curiously enough, Ascoli, in Arch, 
Got. It., x, 84, says puiser is formed on puits / 

*Cf. Suchier, Gram., p. 11; Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom., 1, 147. 

*Cf. Bartsch et Horning, La Langue, etc., 3 75; for estuire cf. Romania, 
VI, 129, 255. 

"Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom., 1, 144. 

Zt. f. Rom. Phil., 11, 502. 
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luevre, PLUVIAM by pluie. Suchier’ announces as a princi- 
ple the change of 9 to Q before labials and includes among 
illustrations of the change the words under discussion. For 
classic PLUVIAM Meyer-Liibke posits a Popular Latin form 

There should be mentioned here the diphthongs ai, ei, oi, 
which arise when A, E and 9 precede palatal n. The value of 
these diphthongs was different from that of ai, ei, oi before 
oral consonants, and hence they are not to be treated together. 
Before palatal n we have -din’, -€in’, -din’:* PROPAGINEM > 
provdin’, SUBTERRANEUM > souterrdin’; INSIGNAT > ens?igne, 
TINEA > (t2igne, PUGNUM > pdin’, TESTIMONIUM > temdin’. 
The subsequent development of the diphthongs is determined 
by the position of the n’ as intervocalic or final. In the 
former case the palatal i is absorbed by the n’, in the latter, 
the palatalization of the n disappears entirely and ai, ¢ 
develop as when before simple m and n, oi as before oral 
consonants.* 

The diphthongs di, é arise also before single m and n, the 
i in this case being introduced as a glide element: MANUS > 
main, PLENUM > plein.’ 

3. In this section we are to treat of the vowels A, E and 0 
before the palatal combination LJ (/ mouillée). Before 1 mouillée 
we find an i, with which A, E and Q do not unite to form diph- 
thongs as in 2 above, but remain asin II. This 7 was not a 
palatal i (as in 2 above), being originally a mere graphic sign 

'Gram., pp. 40 and 58. Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom., 1, 139, Ii. 
Gram. 32 58 and 78; Schwan, Zt. f. Rom. Phil., x11, 197. 

* Grundriss, 1, 361, Gr. d. lang. rom., 1, 455, Zt. f. Rom. Phil., x, 173. 

3Cf. Romania, x1, 605. 

*Cf. Waldner, Parasit. I, p. 21; Darmesteter, Gram. Hist., p. 137. For 
irregularities in the developments cf. Waldner, o. c., p. 32; Meyer-Liibke, 
Gr. d. lang. rom., 1, 290; Zt. f. Rom. Phil., xv, 522. 

5 The date and the manner of the nasalization of the French vowels, the 
difference between Gi, # and 0 (<Q) are as yet open questions, Cf. Suchier, 
Fr. et Prov., p. 31, Grundriss, 1, 576, Gram., p. 61. Some useful references 


may be found also in an article by Koschwitz in Compte Rendu du Congr?s 
Scientifique International des Catholiques (Paris, 1891, Picard, Ed.), pp. 16-20. 
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(to denote the palatalization of the /, -ail being written to 
indicate the pronunciation of -al’, -ei/ that of -¢l’, etc.). 

A+ palatal L: ALIUM > ail, *ferraliam > ferraille, MAL- 
LEUM > mail, PALEAM > paille, *VENTALIUM > évantail ; 
CENACULUM > cenail, GUBERNACULUM > gouvernail, SERACU- 
LUM > serail, *TRABACULUM > travail; TRAGULAM > traille ; 
RADULAM > raille. Forms like miracle << MIRACULUM, spec- 
tacle << SPECTACULUM are learned. Irregular are GRACILEM 
> graile, FRAGILEM > fraile, in which the CL (GL) seems to 
have developed (like cR > ir) > il (dental /) ;' aigle < aqut- 
LAM belongs to a large class of words in which cL became 
gl, without developing further.’ 

E + palatal L: ConsiLIuM > conseil, TILIAM > teille, MIRA- 
BILIAM > merveille ; CORNICULAM > corneille, CORBICULAM > 
corbeille, OVICULAM > oeille, PARICULUM > pareil, AURICULAM 
> oreille, SOMNICULUM > sommeil, VERMICULUM > vermeil, 
ARTICULUM > orteil’; slTULAM > seille ; REGULAM > reille,‘ 
There are some irregularities to be mentioned here; irregular 
E+ LJ developments we note as follows: cocHYLIUM > 
coquille, *JUNCILIAM > jonquille, FAMILIAM > famille, SUPER- 
cILIuM > sourcil, MILIUM> mil, TILIAM > fille (variant of 
teille given above), VITILIAM > vetille, EXILIUM > eissil, VOLA- 
TILIAM > voletille. Suchier attributes to the 1 of the syllable 
-IuM the power to retain the tonic I ;° eissil may be influenced 
by the verb essilier.6 Irregular + developments are the 
following: CRATICULAM > graille, UMBILICUM > nombril, 
VULPECULAM > goupille, CAVICULAM > cheville, LENTICULAM 
> lentille, viticuLaM > vrille.” These exceptions, as well as 
those under £ + LJ (above) are usually explained as due to 


' For graisle, fraisle, cf. Romania, xv, 620; Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom., 
1, 478; Matzke, Moul. L, p. 91. 

*Cf. Gutheim, Konson.-Assim., p. 58. 

5 For the initial 0 of orteil, cf. Arch. Glot. It., x, 270. 

“Cf. Gréber, Arch. f. Lat. Lex., v, 235. 

5 Gram., p. 26. 

® Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom., 1, 126. 

‘For ther in vrille, cf. Zt. f. Rom. Phil., 1, 481; Romania, 11, 160 and v1, 133, 
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interchange of suffix.' As variants of oreille, corneille, we find 
orille, cornille* Vericle << virricuLum, and ventricle << vEN- 
TRICULUM are learned. 

Q + palatal L: COLEUM > coil; contcULAM > conoille, 
FENUCULUM > fenoil, GQENUCULUM > genoil, *RANUCULUM > 
grenoille,’ PANUCULUM > panoil, VERUCULUM > veroil, CAR- 
BUCULAM > carboille, COLUCULAM > quenoille, 

There are some remarks to be made on this section (A, E, 0 
+ palatal L). It may be remembered that g and Q + / mouil- 
lée have already been given, in another section of this paper, 
as diphthongizing (> ie, we‘). It has been said that it is 
incorrect to separate the developments of a, E, 9 from those 
of &, Q in this instance. I was of a similar opinion at one 
time, but I now believe that careful reasoning will show that 
it is impossible to treat the two sets of developments together. 
The fact that g and Q before / mouillée give one set of results 
(-iel’, -wel’) and a, E, 9 another (-al’, -el’, -ol’) is not to be 
denied. In order to consider all the given vowels in the 
same category, it will have to be shown why, with the same 
(assumed) starting points, results are different; why, for 
example, A, E, 9 do not become e, oi, eu before / mouillée, just 
as before simple oral consonants, while g and Q do become ie, 
ve before / mouillée as before other consonants. 

The only reason, probably, that could be given for this 
difference would be the following: let it be supposed that 
before the date of our earliest monuments, the i before // was 
pronounced (ex. travai/l’, consei/l’). Now we know that 
before the date of our first monuments a had become e and 


1Cf. Cohn, Suficwandl., pp. 152, 211 (-icunam for -IcuLAM), p. 171 
(-icuLuM for -EcuLUM; here cf. Schuchardt, Der Vokalismus des Vulgiir- 
lateins, 1, 286), p. 154 (-iL1AM for -IL1AM). Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom., 
1, 126, mentions a substitution of -IL1AM for -ICULAM, without, however, 
specifying the quantity of the 1 in either case, 

* Cf. Suchier, Gram., p. 26; Cohn, Sufizwandl,, pp. 152, 229; Meyer- Liibke, 
Gr. d. lang. rom., 1, 107. 

For the initial g, cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom., 1, 380. 

I, 5, p. 314. 
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R, ei; but at this time the a and e of travai/I’, consei/I', and 
the like, were part of diphthongs (ai, ei) and hence did not 
partake of this development, and when later (after the date 
of the first monuments) the i was absorbed by the /’, the a and 
e remained (traval’, consel’) because the law for their transfor- 
mation > ¢, ei had already acted, and they (a, e) being the 
same as new sounds introduced into the language were not sub- 
ject to phonetic laws which had acted before their introduction. 

Such a statement, based on the supposed pronunciation of 
the i preceding the /’, would explain why a and E did not 
develop before the latter, but it is untenable for the reason 
that we have proof, based on no suppositions, that the i before 
l’, if it was ever pronounced, was absorbed several centuries 
before the date of our earliest monuments. This proof is fur- 
nished by the development of — and Q before /’; these vowels 
diphthongize in the sixth century.' If the i before /’ had 
been pronounced at that time, the triphthongs iei, woi (> i, wi) 
would have resulted, and veCLUM, VQLJAM would have given 
(viei/l’>) vil’, (vuci/l’e>) vuil’e instead of viel’, vuel’e. There- 
fore the i, if it was ever pronounced, must have been absorbed 
before the sixth century, and could have had nothing to do 
with the non-development of A and £ before /’ [unless it might 
be supposed that the i was pronounced only after some of the 
vowels (not after g and Q); but this, again, would be contrary 
to the principle (?) of treating all the vowels together]. 

Such considerations have led me to believe that there is no 
possibility of connecting the development of A, 8, 9 before /’ 
with that of g and Q in the same position. If this was the 
only instance in which the two sets of vowels differed in their 
development when occurring before the same consonant group, 
I should think that some method of treating them together 
before /’ should be found. But it has already been seen that, 
in many cases before the same consonant groups, the two sets 
follow different lines of development.’ 


1 Cf. Schuchardt, Vokalismus, 1, 105. * Cf. this paper, IIT, 1 and 2. 
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It is not to be questioned that the i before /’ was pronounced 
in certain dialects, and that in some Cld French monuments 
(notably the Roland) the assonance points to the use (occasional 
at least) of ei as a diphthong. In parts of the east of France 
the pronunciation of conseil was originally consei//, which later 
became consoi/l [and similarly that of travail was travai/|, 
which became travgl’' (in pronunciation)]. The fact that we 
do not find consoil, travel’ in Ile-de-France texts indicates 
that in this district the i was a mere graphic sign, and there 
is probably no reason for supposing it ever to have been pro- 
nounced there, or that it had any influence on the development 
of the vowels preceding it; regardless of it g and Q diph- 
thongized before /’ as in I, a, E and Q remained as in IT. 

Having now investigated the development of all the vowels, 
we are prepared to endeavor to apply this investigation to the 
solution of the question of free and checked position. This 
study has convinced me that the most misleading feature of 
existing definitions of free and checked vowels lies in the 
statements that all the vowels are free or checked before certain 
consonants or in certain circumstances. In order to prove the 
correctness or clearness of such statements it will have to be 
demonstrated that all the vowels show the same comparative 
(or parallel) developments or non-development when free, and 
all the same when checked, whatever these termsimply. Under 
what conditions is the history of all the vowels similar? We 
have seen that all the vowels develop in I, 1, 2, a, 6, 3, a, b; 
let us, for the moment, call these free vowels. All remain, or 
do not develop, in II; let us call these checked vowels. But 
E and Q diphthongize also in cases where the other vowels do 
not show the free development, that is, in I, 4, 5, 6, ITI, 1. 
This fact at once destroys the possibility of claiming that all 
the vowels develop in the same way under similar circum- 
stances and induces me to hazard the statement : 

. The development of a vowel depends not altogether on the 
phonetic elements immediately following the vowel, but also 


'Cf. Matzke, Moul. L, p. 69. 
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to a great extent upon the original character of the vowel 
itself. If this were not so, why should not a > e, 9 > ew 
before RJ, just as — > ie, Q > ue before RJ? All four of these 
vowels did develop alike in some instances (for example, I, 1, 
2,3); if it was a similar phonetic element following the vowels 
in these cases that made them develop in a like manner, why 
should not rJ [using this only as an illustration] make them 
develop similarly in the present instance? The fact that & 
and Q diphthongize before / mouilée shows that their diph- 
thongization (before any consonant + J combination) was not 
dependent on the anterior development of a palatal i; hence 
the i does not explain their development before RJ, any more 
than it explains the non-development of a, E and 9 before the 
same combination,—all of which points to the supposition that 
there is something in the nature of the — and Q (lacking in the 
other vowels) which enables them to develop without regard 
to the consonant or consonants following them. 

Why one vowel should manifest a tendency to develop in a 
way that another does not follow, or what constitutes the dif- 
ferent “ natures” of the vowels is a subject to be investigated 
by itself. The essential for the present paper to note is that 
E and Q develop not only in every instance in which the other 
vowels do, but in cases (notably before consonant + J combi- 
nations) where the others do not develop. This leads me again 
to hazard the question : 

Were not & and Q free (that is, did they not develop) origi- 
nally in every position in Gallic Popular Latin, regardless 
of the consonant groups following them? This condition 
(diphthongization in all circumstances) is still preserved in 
some northern French dialects and agrees with a similar diph- 
thongization to be found in Spanish and in some southern 
Italian dialects. The two additional facts following seem to 
indicate the same original general diphthongization of ~ and 
Q for Ile-de-France territory too: First; we find in texts 
representing the language of this district a number of words 
which show ie to have developed out of & when the latter 
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stood before groups which generally constituted a check to its 
development. These words have furnished opportunity for 
much discussion,’ but, if understood as remnants of the old 
universal diphthongization of the g, they offer no further 
difficulty. The words are pitce < pETTIAM, fierge < FERREAM, 
tiers < TERTIUM, nidce << NEPTIAM. Here we may include 
also siége < SEDICAM, piéye < PEDICAM, midge < MEDICUM, 
tide << TEPIDAM. As remnants of the old diphthongization 
of the Q before combinations supposed to constitute a check, I 
note: repruece < *REPRQPIUM, tuertre < TQORQUERE, nueces 
< NQPTIA, juefne < JQVENEM, *—Secondly ; in studying the 
history of free tonic A, g and 9 we frequently meet exceptions 
to their usual development (> e¢, oi and eu) and have to seek 
for reasons for their remaining as if checked or developing 
only to a certain extent (cf, ear, mal, nous); I have noticed no 
case, however, in which A, B and 9 develop before groups 
which ordinarily check their development, As we have just 
seen, we do find such cases for g and Q (cf. piece, ete., repruece, 
etc.),—which indicates again the tendency of g and Q to develop 
under all circumstances, and the separation of their develop- 
ment from that of a, B and 9, 

Having suggested these two points, namely, that we cannot 
claim that any given combination necessarily affects all the 
vowels alike, but that the evolution of the latter depends 
to a great extent upon the nature of the vowel itself, and, 
in the second place, that € and Q retain their original forms 
in so few instances that one is inclined to believe that they 


1 For which cf. the following: Bartsch et Horning, La Langue, etc., 2 32; 
Romania, xvi, 156; Schwan, Gram., 2 91, 2, anm. Suchier, Gram., pp. 44 
and 17, Fr. et Prov., p. 148, Grundriss, 1, 631; Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. 
rom., 1, 158; Gréber in Miscellanea di Filologia e Linguistica (In Memoria di 
Caiz ¢ Canello), p. 46, Zt. f. Rom. Phil., x1, 287; Horning, Lat. c, p. 22; 
Ascoli, Arch. Glot. It., x, 84. 

*Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gr. d. lang. rom., 1, 145; Schwan, Gram., 3 13; Roma- 
nia, x, 398; Arch. f. Lat. Lez., tv, 134; Suchier (see references in preceding 
foot-note). 
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developed (diphthongized) originally in all positions,—there 
remains another question to be answered. 

How shall we consider the vowels occurring before palatals 
or palatal combinations? In my opinion this point offers no 
difficulty. Before some of these combinations certain vowels 
remain (CAVEAM > cage) just as they remain before other 
combinations; before some of them, again, certain vowels 
develop (PRETIUM > pricis > pris) just as before single con- 
sonants not palatals, When A, § and Q occur before a palatal 
or palatal combination from which a palatal i develops, we 
have seen that there result the diphthongs ai, ei and oi, But 
here we are in the presence of a new set of products which 
have nothing in common with the original developments of 
A, B and Q (that is, e, oi, ew) because the subsequent develop- 
ment of these secondary elements is that of ai, ei, of as 
diphthongs, and not that of the vowels A, E, 9, and hence 
these diphthongs are to be treated as separate products and 
apart from the original developments of the vowels, As an 
illustration of the statement that the development of these 
diphthongs (ai, ei, oi) is that of the diphthongs themselves as 
separate phonetic elements, I have only to recall the fact that 
the oi (<9 + palatal 7), the oi (< E+ palatal 7), the oi (< au 
+ palatal 7), and the oi < free tonic £ all have the same 
development in pronunciation without reference to their ori- 
gins. We may say that a is checked before vJ because it 
remains before this combination as it does before many others 
constituting checked position ; we may say that xg is free before 
TJ because it develops before TJ as it does before a consonant 
not a palatal; when we come to ai, ei, oi, however, we find 
that there is nothing with which to compare them, for such 
combinations developed only when A, & and 9 preceded pala- 
tals,—hence they form at once a class to themselves. 

Thus I reduce the terms “free” and “ checked ” so that I 
understand them to refer only to the spontaneous, primary 
development or non-development of the Popular Latin vowels 
in French, The primary development of the vowels is the 
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following: A>e, E>ei>oi, E>te, Q>ou> eu, Q> 
uo > ue > eu; wherever these results are shown in French 
I would call the corresponding Popular Latin equivalents 
“ free” regardless of the consonant or consonant groups there 
following them. Where the Popular Latin vowels retain their 
original quality in French, I would call them “ checked,” like- 
wise regardless of the consonants following them. Forming 
a secondary class to themselves and not included in the above 


are the diphthongs ai, ei, oi (< a, B, 9 + palatals), A in 


PACEM certainly stood in free position, according to the old 
definition, in so far as it was followed by a single consonant ; 
but the development of a palatal i and the immediate junction 
of the a with the i in the diphthong ai at once removed the a 
from the list of those cases wherein it becomes ¢ as well as 
from those wherein it remains as a; in other words we have 
not a spontaneous development of the A as before consonants 
not palatals, but one dependent on the anterior development 
of the palatal. In this way I would not class a, g and 9 
before palatals as either free or checked but would treat them 
separately, 

The following scheme will exhibit in what circumstances a 
given Popular Latin vowel may be said to be free, in what 
checked, and the formation of the diphthongs ai, ei, oi; the 
justification for each division is based on the detailed study of 
these vowels made in the preceding pages, to which references 
are given for each development. 


Free. (I; III, 1). 


(1. In Hiatus or final... .. p- 309. 

2. Followed by a single consonant (not a 
palatal or nasal) in monosyllables and 

All the vowels < polysyllables ..... p- 310. 

3. Followed by two consonants, first of 
which is not a palatal, nasal nor L or 
R, second of which is RorL... p. 310. 
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(1, Followed byNorm..... p.314. 
2. Followed by single palatal, or palatal 


In addition & group, out of which 
and Q alone 7 


a, a palatal i does not develop (LJ, vJ) 
ee 314, 

6. a palatal i does develop (cR, GR, TJ, 

q DJ, NJ, RJ, 8J, GJ)... . pp. 315, 317. 


Srconpary (III, 2.) 


A> ai. Before simple palatal or palatal group (cr, aR, 
TJ, DJ, GJ, RJ)... y 319, 

A> di, Before simple nasal, and before n mouillée . . . 
yy 324, 

> ei (oi). Before simple palatal or palatal group (cr, 
GR, TJ, DJ, GJ, BJ, BJ)... p B21, 

@i, Before simple nasal and before n mouillée . . . 
+ vy p 324, 

> ol. Before simple palatal or palatal group (RJ, TJ) 

9 > di, Before n mouillée..... p. 324, 


Cueckep, (II; III, 3.) 


All the vowels before combinations not specified under 
“ Free” and “Secondary Developments”. . . ., p. 315. 

As i and © do not find a place in the above scheme, some 
remarks should be made on the manner of classifying them. 
Because they maintained their Popular Latin quality in French 
a study of them could be of no assistance in determining the 
principle of free and checked position. In so far as my use 
of “free” is synonymous with “development,” and “checked ” 
with “ non-development,” and y do not develop, their “ nat- 
ure” being exactly the opposite of that of ¢ and Q; the latter 
exhibit a tendency to develop before almost all combinations, 
the former to remain before all [y undergoing only the sec- 
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ondary development of a diphthong (like ai, oi) when united 
with a palatal i]. 1 and v are not checked then because of the 
combinations following them but simply show to a greater 
extent than a, EB and 9 a tendency toward non-development. 
E and Q develop in the greatest number of cases, a, E and 0 
in a less number, I and v in the least, or rather in none at all. 


Résumé, 


“ Free” and “ checked,” if these terms are to be continued 
in use, do not mean that the vowel to which they are applied 
is freed or checked solely on account of a following conso- 
nant or consonant group; the vowel may be free (that is, it 
develops) or checked (that is, it does not develep) simply 
because it is such and such a vowel. Two elements, instead 
of one, are to be considered—the nature as well as the position 
of the vowel—the vowel developing or not of its own accord, 
as well as because a certain consonant follows it. 

It is hoped that the characterization, in this paper, of the 
development of A, E and Q before palatals as a secondary one 
(because dependent on the anterior development of the palatal, 
and because the A, £ and Q develop as diphthongs in con- 
junction with the palatal i and not independently) and the 
separation of this development from those cases in which 
the vowels develop independently,—it is hoped that this 
simplifies the entire question of free and checked position to a 
marked extent. With the exception of this variation (ai, ei, 
oi) the Popular Latin vowels either develop or remain in 
French. Hence we have only to apply the term “ free” to 
those which develop, “ checked ” to those which remain. 

The present study of French forms as starting points (and 
going back from these to their Popular Latin equivalents) 
has been the means of enabling us to obtain exact and com- 
prehensive statements as to free and checked position. We 
have seen that these terms refer to development or non- 
development ; before what combinations a vowel is free or 
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checked ; that the vowels are to be grouped according to their 
tendency to develop as follows: © with Q, A with E and 9, 1 
with v. By reference to the scheme given above the tonic 
vowels of Gallic Popular Latin words may at once be charac- 
terized as free or checked or developing as diphthongs. The 
details of the developments may be found readily by follow- 
ing the references given in the scheme to the preceding pages 


of the paper. 
INDEX OF WorDs. 


| 
PAGE, PAGE. 
QUOUET GID | Charles, 315 
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PAGE. 
326 
318 
310 
326 
conseil......325, 326, 327, 328 
328 
315 
316 
322 
325 
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325, 326 
326 
321 
311 
Couple. 311, 312, 313 
313 
court...... 315 
croiz. ... 323 
314 
310 
318 
317 
deluevre....... 324 
déluge........ 323 
323 
322 
314 
dépouiller........ 314 
. 310 
309 
314 
diable....... 312 
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PAGE. PAGE, 
‘ 
SZ | SBS 
| 
B25 | B25 
BIE | Grendillle, B26 
B13 | BOO 
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PAGE. PAGE. 
310 | miracle. ...... 325 
310 | miroir ......... 323 
815 | misdre......... 316 
Ti S31 | 310 
818 | 313 
; 307, 319 | 313 
310, 330 | 310 
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PAGE, 


307, 315, 331 


310, 314 
rieule 313 


sagittaire 
323 


PAGE, 
| 
PAPO. | BIL 
GLO | QUAME, GLO 


wore. 
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PAGE. PAGE. 
325 
319 
309 | travail, 319, 325, 326, 
325 328 
souterrain ........ 315 
330 
314 
310, 315 
310, 315 | 326 
terrible. ..... 326 
teule....... 313 | 326 
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IX.—INDIRECT DISCOURSE IN ANGLO-SAXON. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The study of Indirect Discourse in Anglo-Saxon has hitherto 
received comparatively little attention. We occasionally meet 
with discussions of this construction in grammatical studies 
of selected Anglo-Saxon writings. Kiihn and Wohlfarht, in 
their treatments of the syntax of the works of lfric, have 
done little more than to mention Indirect Discourse ; Nader, 
however, has furnished a far more satisfactory account of it as 
found in the Beowulf. Such studies are as a rule of a sketchy 
character and are also extremely unsatisfactory owing to the 
restricted field within which the work has been done. 

In grammatical works of a more pretentious character, as 
those of Koch, Miitzner, and Fiedler and Sachs, the treatment 
of Indirect Discourse for the early periods of the language is of 
a very general nature, accompanied by few examples and no 
statistics, and consequently of limited value. 

There are, however, syntactic studies of another kind which 
possess a far higher degree of merit; these treat mainly of 
certain constructions which play an important part in Indirect 
Discourse ; the investigations are generally based upon ample 
reading and the results are satisfactory. Among these, the 
researches of Hotz and Fleischhauer on the Subjunctive, Mather 
on the Conditional Sentence, and Smith on the Order of Words, 
are worthy of special commendation. Owing, nevertheless, to 
the restricted syntactic limits of these studies, there is a fre- 
quent disregard for the modifying influences of many indirect 
constructions. 

To establish definite boundaries to the range of observation 
I have adopted Behaghel’s definition of Indirect Discourse, as 
given in his monograph, Uber die Entstehung der abhdngigen 
Rede im Altdeutschen: “Den Begriff der Indirecten Rede fasse 
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ich in der weitesten Ausdehnung ; ich verstehe darunter jede ‘ 
Mittheilung der Worte oder Gedanken eines Andern, soweit 
sie nicht genau in derselben Form berichtet werden, wie dieser 
sie ausgesprochen hat oder aussprechen wiirde.” 

In brief, then, this study embraces all dependent construc- 
tions after verbs of saying; knowing and perceiving ; thinking, 
seeming, and believing ; teaching and learning ; after expres- 
sions of petition and command, of permission and refusal, and 
of doubt and fear. I have also included dependent clauses 
after verbs which serve as colorless introductions to indirect 
statements. 

The following texts have been used in the preparation of 
this work :—Fox’s Boethius (Boe.), Grein’s Poesie and Prosa, 
Heyne’s Beowulf (Beow.), Miller’s Bede, Morris’s Blickling 
Homilies (BH.), Napier’s Wulfstan (W.), Skeat’s Gospels and 
Lives of the Saints (LS.), Sweet’s Orosius (Or.) and Pastoral 
Care (CP.), Thorpe’s Chronicle (Chr.), and Homilies of A:lfric 
(AH). 

The Latin texts employed are Holder’s Bede, Migne’s Cura 
Pastoralis (in Patrologia Latina), and Peiper’s Boethius. 

The following special treatises have been used :— 

Otto Behaghel, Die Modi im Heliand. Paderborn, 1876. 

Otto Behaghel, Uber die Entstehung der abhdngigen Rede 
und die Ausbildung der Zeitwérter im Altdeutschen. Pader- 
born, 1877. 

Ernst Bernhardt, “ Der Gotische Optativ.” Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Philologie, vi11, 1 ff. 

Delbriick und Windisch, Syntactische Forschungen. Halle, 
1871-1879. 

Fiedler und Sachs, Wissenschaftliche Grammatik der Eng- 
lischen Sprache, u. Band. Leipzig, 1861. 

W. Fleischhaner, Uber den Gebrauch des Conjunctivs in 
Alfreds Altenglischer Ubersetzung von Gregory's Cura Pastora- 
lis. Erlangen, 1885. 

O. Hennicke, Der Conjunctiv im Alt-Englischen und seine 
Umschreibung durch Modale Hilfsverba. Gottingen, 1878. 
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A. N. Henshaw, The Syntax of the Indicative and Subjunc- 
tive Moods in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. Leipzig, 1894. 

Gerold Hotz, On the Use of the Subjunctive Mood in Anglo- 
Saxon and its further History in Early English.  Ziirich, 
1882. 

J. Koch, Historische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache, 
1. Band. Cassel, 1878. 

Karl Krickau, Der Accusativ mit dem Infinitiv in der Eng- 
lischen Sprache. Géttingen, 1877. 

Paul Th. Kiihn, Die Syntax des Verbums in Ailfrics ‘Heili- 
genleben.’ Leipzig, 1889. 

Karl Liittgens, Die Alt-Englischen Hilfsverba—‘Sculan’ und 
‘Willan.’ Wismar, 1888. 

E. Mitzner, Englische Grammatik. Berlin, 1874. 

F. A. March, Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language. New York, 1871. 

F. J. Mather, Jr., The Conditional Sentence in Anglo-Saxon. 
Munich, 1893. 

E. Nader, “Tempus und Modus im Beowulf,” Anglia, x, 
556. 
C. A. Smith, The Order of Words in Anglo-Saxon Prose. 
Baltimore, 1893. 

J. D. Spaeth, Die Syntax des Verbums in den ags, Gedicht 
‘Daniel,’ Leipzig, 1893. 

E. H. Spieker, “On Direct Speech introduced by a Con- 
junction,” American Journal of Philology, v, 221. 

Georg Steche, Der Syntactische Gebrawc® der Conjunctionen 
in dem ags. Gedichte von der Genesis, Leipzig, 1895. 

Paul Wichers, Uber die Bildung der Zusammengesetzten Zeiten 
der Vergangenheit im Friihmittelenglischen, Kiel, 1889. 

Theodor Wohlfarht, Die Syntax des Verbums in Ailfric’s 
Ubersetzung des Heptateuchs und des Buches Hiob, Michen, 
1885, 

J. E. Wiilfing, Die Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des Gros- 
sen, Bonn, 1894, 
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I. Tae Inprrecr DECLARATIVE SENTENCE. 
The Conjunction Peet. 


The dependent clause in Indirect Discourse is usually intro- 
duced by the conjunction pat. This conjunction was originally 
a demonstrative pronoun denoting the inner object of the princi- 
pal sentence. Reference to a following subordinate clause by a 
demonstrative is a common feature in Indo-Germanic.' There 
are abundant examples of it in Anglo-Saxon; as CP., 113, 10, 
wrest him puhte pat pet he were unmedene; 181, 18, we 
magan oncnawan pet pet pa earman sint to retanne ; Or., 80, 
28, Leonipa pat pa geascade peet hine man swa bepridian wolde ; 
similarly 82, 24; 148, 16; 150, 11,33; 156,7; Bede, 44, 20; 
46,12; 76,7; 98,5; 128,4; 136,13; 140,7; 144,21; 146, 
5; 154, 33; 164, 20, 29; 188, 7, ete.; Chr., 66,23; AH., 1, 
224, 33; Boe., 136, 12; 142, 5; Mark, 1, 8; Luke, 1, 58; 
Beow., 290, 535, 633, 751, 943, 1498, 1592, 1701, ete.; LS., 
532, 735; W., 206,28. This demonstrative came gradually to 
sustain the relation of the inner object of the subordinate clause 
and hence was naturally regarded as the common property of . 
both clauses ; the common relation thus sustained occasioned 
the use of this word as the readiest means of connection of the 
two clauses, and finally it passed over into the subordinate 
clause.” 

A construction akin to the true deictic use of this demon- 
strative is the employment of pet together with the verb “ to 
be” to introduce an indirect statement ; as Boe., 182, 15, pe 
ic eow sede pat wes pette yfele men neron nauhtas; 208, 
4, ic pe wolde reccan sumne rihtne racan pet is pet pa beod 
geseligran, 

The general laws regulating the use of the conjunction pat 
may be stated as follows :— 


Anglia, x1, 489, 
*Erdmann, Syntax der Sprache Otfrids, 1, 3 97-98. See also Z. f. d. Phil., 
vitt, 127, 289. 
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1, The simple dependent clause is usually preceded by pet, 
as C’P., 39, 24, se pe wende pet he were ofer ealle opere men, 

When the dependent clause is itself composed of a number 
of codrdinate clauses, pet is generally found only before the 
first clause, as AH, 1, 78, 29, bebead pet hi eft ne cyrdon to 
pam reSan cyninge Herode, ac purh oSerne weg hine forcyrdon, 
and swa to heora eSele becomon. When, however, the con- 
tents of the several clauses are to be contrasted, or each one is 
to be distinctly emphasized, pat is frequently used before each 
clause, as AH., 1, 294, 18, bebead him pet hi of pere byrig 
Hierusalem ne gewiton, ac pat hi pem onbidedon his Feder 
behates ; John, xvi, 15, Ne bidde ic pe pat pu hi nyme of 
middan-earde, ac pat pu hi gehealde of yfele; Or., 19, 32, 
Wulfstan sede peat he gefore of Heedan, pat he were on Truso 
on syfan dagum, pet pet scip wes ealne weg yrnende; John, 
Ix, 25, an ping ic wat pet ic wes blind and pet ic nu geseo ; 
Bede, 242, 31, gehat geheht, pat he a wolde liif in elpeodig- 
nesse lifigan and nefre to ealand hweorfan, and pat eghwilce 
dwege alne saltere asunge, and pat elcere wucan infeste. 
Wulfstan employs this device very effectively to emphasize 


. his statements, as 179, 19, is to gepencanne pet is pat hy 


rihtne geleafan anredlice healdan, and pat hy Godes ciricean 
gridjan, and pat hi godcundan lareowan hyran and Godes 
larum fylgan, and pet hi Godes peowas symle weordjan, and 
pet hi oSrum mannum unriht ne beodan. In this way a true 
statement is often contrasted with a false one, as in A/1., 11, 
418, 17,18. Other examples of the repetition of the conjunc- 
tion may be found in AH., m1, 414, 5; 434, 3; 466,3; Boe., 
144,19; BH., 119, 25; Bede, 102, 20; 212, 4. 

The conjunction is also employed to mark off distinct groups 
of clauses, as Boe., 172, 22, miht pu ongitan pet a godan biod 
simle wealdende and pa yfelan nebba®d nenne anweald, and 
pet pa creftas ne biod nefre buton heringe ne pa unpeawas 
nefre ne biod unwitodne ; similarly John, v1, 22; x1, 3. 

_ 2. In complex dependent sentences, where the main clause 
of the dependent sentence is preceded by a subordinate clause, 
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there are three possible positions of the conjunction :—(«) 
before the subordinate clause; (b) between the subordinate 
and main clauses ; (c) expressed before the subordinate clause 
and repeated immediately before the main clause. It is not 
possible to state any universal usage, but the following obser- 
vations may be noted :— 

Position (a) is naturally of frequent occurrence, as CP., 85, 
5, tacnad pet eall, peet pes sacerdes andgiet Surhfaran mage, 
sie ymb Sone heofonlican lufan, 

There are, however, two tendencies at work against the use 
of position (a), especially when the preceding subordinate clause 
is adverbial : first, the objectionable juxtaposition of two con- 
junctions (pat and the adverbial conjunction) ; secondly, the 
cumbrous construction caused by the presence of a long sub- 
ordinate clause between the conjunction and the main clause 
of the dependent sentence. The first difficulty is occasionally 
avoided by expressing the subject of the dependent clause 
immediately after pat and referring to it by the personal pro- 
noun, as CP., 389, 19, Hit is awriten paste ure Helend, pa he 
wes twelfwintre, wurde beewftan his meder. But a far more 
frequent device is the use of position (b) by placing pat after 
the subordinate clause, as 233, 16, Sem is to 
secganne, gif hie nyllaS healdan wid Sem efste, pat hie 
weordad besewde; similarly 185, 25; 231, 10; 253, 8; 263, 
14; 271, 10; 273, 20; 423, 30; Or., 20, 19; 210, 15; LS., 
6, 74; 136, 311; BH.,17,1; Bede, 53, 21; Chr., 256, C. 30; 
AH., 1, 30, 10; 48, 35; Matt., xxu, 24; Mark, x1u, 29; 
John, 1x, 22. 

A third construction is, however, frequently met with ; this 
consists in the use of pat regularly before the subordinate 
clause and the repetition of it before the main clause; as CP., 
199, 16, Hit is awriten patte David, pa he pone leppan for- 
corfenne hefde, pat he sloge on his heortan; Bede, 80, 24, Seo 
# bibead pat se wer, se pe were his wife gemenged, pet he 
sceolde wetre adwegan ; similarly CP., 143, 1; 209,13; 220, 
18; 271, 10; AH., 1, 40, 34; 60, 26; 174, 26; BH., 99, 7; 
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125, 13; Or., 56, 24; Bede, 80, 24; Chr., 221, E, 14; Boe., 
102, 24; Matt., v, 28. 

Remark. In CP. position (c) is more generally employed, 
while (a) and (6) are of about equal occurrence ; in Or. there 
is « slight preponderance of (5) over (c), and (a) is compara- 
tively rare; in BH. there is a decided preference for position 
(c) ; ZZlfric’s writings show a greater use of position (c), though 
this only slightly preponderates over (a); position (5) is greatly 
in excess of the others in Bede and Boe. Wulfstan does not 
seem to show special fondness for any one construction, though 
instances of position (6) are most numerous. On the whole, 
position (6) is most frequently employed ; it avoids, on the 
one hand, the lack of clearness often felt in the use of position 
(a), and, on the other, the awkward repetition of the conjunc- 
tion in position (c). 

The conjunction pet is frequently omitted in Anglo-Saxon. 
This is to be explained in two ways, according to the character 
of the indirect expression. 

1. Omission of the conjunction in the complex indirect 
sentence, in which the subordinate clause precedes. Notice 
has already been directed to the fact that Anglo-Saxon feel- 
ing is opposed to the excessive massing of conjunctions and 
adverbial particles. The establishment of position (6) is a 
result of the operation of this principle; a further step is, 
however, taken in the simplification of the construction, and 
the conjunction is omitted. The large number of examples 
of the omission of the conjunction after verbs of all kinds leads 
us to regard this usage not as mere juxtaposition of the two 
clauses, but as a regular variety of the indirect construction. 
Some examples may be noted: BH., 24, 9, geSencean we eac, 
gif oper nyten were to halsigenne, ponne onfenge he hine ; 
CP., 383, 31, pet hi geSencan, gif man swa ded, Sonne ne 
timbred he us healle ac hryre; Boe,, 174, 24, Ic wat, gif pe 
wefre gewyrd, Sonne gesyhst pu, etc. ; similarly AH, 1, 134, 
13; Bede, 134, 18; Beow., 1104; Boe., 142, 13; 210, 8; 
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216, 20; CP., 311, 14. Also without the usual ponne: Boe., 
20, 17, Wite pu, gif pet pine agne welan weron, ne mihtest 
pu hi forleosan ; similarly CP., 407, 22; Boe., 204,15. In 
this construction the correlative sentence with pa—pa is very 
frequent, as Bede, 162, 21, secgaS me, pa Oswald bisceopes 
bede pa wes him sended oper biscop; similarly Mat, x11, 
53; or, without the second pa, as Mark, 1, 23; Matt., x1, 1. 
It is worthy of notice that the omission of pet is specially 
frequent after verbs of perception ; in such cases, the subordi- 
nating force of the governing verb appears in general to be 
somewhat weak, thus favoring the omission of the connecting 
particle ; as, after witan, Bede, 134, 18; Boe., 34, 11; 174, 
24; 210, 8; ongitan, Boe., 56,7; geweordSan, Matt., vi, 28 ; 
xu, 53; Mark, 1, 23; Lwke, 1, 41; vit, 22. 

2. Omission of the conjunction in simple indirect sentences, 
Of this construction there are two varieties : 

(a) The connection of the dependent sentence with the 
governing verb is comparatively close and the changed mood 
and tense indicate genuine Indirect Discourse: as Boe., 82, 
27, Da getreowan freond ic seege seo pet deorweorpeste ping ; 
Beow., 2940, cweed he wolde on mergenne meces ecgum getan ; 
Bede, 200, 25, segde he hit gehyde from pem seofon Uttan 
meessepreoste ; Beow., 799; LS., 72, 373; Boe., 40, 31; 82, 
27; 98,23; 126,14; Dan., 426; Gen., 276; An., 1110. We 
may here include also such peculiar constructions as Boe., 100, 
10, ie wat peah pu wene [perhaps you may think]; similarly 
224, 26. In a few instances the verb of saying is thrust in as 
it were parenthetically, but still retains its power of changing 
the mood of the following verb ; as CP., 423, 19, sio, he eww, 
were on his limum; 389, 11, sio winestre hand Godes, he 
were under his hefde; similarly Boe., 82, 27. 

(6) In many cases, however, the connection between the 
verb of saying and the statement made is looser ; the genuine 
direct construction prevails and we may regard the expression 
as mere juxtaposition ; the introductory verb serves simply to 
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make known the person who speaks, thinks, commands,' ete, 
This construction is frequent after wenan and verbs of petition 
or command ; aa AH,, 1, 378, 4, Ie wene wit sind oferawidde; 
1, 446, 13, ie bidde eow blissiaS on pyasere tide; John, xx1, 
25; Beow,, 383, 3001; AH,, 1, 832, 12; 484, 13; 233, 
ae) The use of the conjunction pat in paratactic constructions 
el is frequent in the Gospels and in the writings of A®lfric ; else- 
Tg where it is rarely found, This usage in the Goapela is due to 
mai) the Greek construction of ére with the indicative, which was 
TH in turn rendered in ine Latin version and subsequently in the 
ft | Anglo-Saxon,’ Mark, x, 32, ongann him secgan pet we nu 
at) | || astigaS to Hierusalem and mannes sunu bid geseald, ete. 


[ccepit illes dicere quia ascendimus in hierosolima et filius 
it hominis traditur]; Matt, vu, 23; Luke, vr, 16; xx, 61; 
1) xxiv, 7; John, tv, 39; vi, 14; x, 36; x1, 40. In a few 
i |) instances the conjunction is not found in the Latin, but is 
inserted in the Anglo-Saxon very probably by analogy to the 
Ont || frequent examples of its use in such connections; as, e. 7., 
Matt., xxvu, 11, pa cwxd se helend pet pu segst [dicit ei 
iesus tu dicis]; similarly Matt., xxi, 16; 64. 
ZElfric shows a decided fondness for the use of this con- 
struction ; as AH., 1, 162, 22, Crist cwed pet se weig is swide 
nearu and sticol ; 360, 31, awrat se witega Isaias pet he is 
stemn clypigendes on westene; 236, 35, swa Crist ewxd pat 
nan wer ne wifad, ne wif ne ceorla’, ne bearn ne bid getymed ; 
174, 4, hit is awriten on pere ealdan # pet nan man ne sceal 
| hine gebiddan; 166, 19; 486, 21; 510,15; 11, 246, 20; 330, 


24; 394, 31; LS., 386, 62; 398,238. The reason for AElfric’s 
Tae use of this construction is to be found in his effort to preserve 
Wy | well known scriptural quotations in their original form ; it is 
‘Bir to be noted that occurrences of this construction in his writings 
are almost exclusively in biblical references; the usual con- 
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junction follows the introductory verb of saying, but, instead 
of weakening the foree of the quotation by changing it into 
the indirect form, he drives home the familiar, unaltered text 
to the hearta of his hearers, A good example of this adherence 
to the letter of scripture is seen in the curions use of and pat 
in AHL, 1, 588, 26, and he on wr his prowunge us foresmde 
and pat he wolde on priddan dege of deaSe ariaan [dicens quia 
oportet filiam hominis tradi in manus hominum peccatorum, 
et crucifigi et in die tertia resurgere}, 

In this connection may be mentioned the preservation in 
Anglo-Saxon of the conjunction in the indirect relative sen- 
tence where the relative pronoun precedes the governing verb ; 
in Modern English the conjunction is universally omitted ; 
as, ¢. g., Boe,, 26, 26, pe ic wr wende pat beon sceoldon; Gen., 
204, 3, para pe he wiste pat meahte wel eghwile on fyrd wegan 
fealwe linde; Boe., 20, 18; 38, 4; 192, 25; 240,13; Bede, 
408, 16; 452,1; W., 19, 1. There are, however, sporadic 
instances of the omission of the conjunction in such construc- 
tions, as Boe., 192, 11, pe we eweSad sie nauht. 

After certain verbs, such as those of thinking and seeming, 
there are frequent instances of the use of the adverbial particle 
swilce instead of the usual conjunction pet, as LS., 436, 65, 
weard him geduht swilce heo gewurdan mibte; 518, 513, pohte 
swilee hine on niht mette; AH., 1, 104, 8, pu hiwast swilce 
pu pinum cildum hit sparige ; LS., 448, 126 ; 492, 93; 538, 
826; W., 148,12. In Luke, xvt, 1, the use of swilce is obvi- 
ously caused by the Latin quasi: se weard wid hine forwreged 
swilee he his gode forspilde [quasi dissipasset bona ipsius]. 
When, however, the conjunction is to be repeated the second 
form is taken by pet, as LS., 492, 93. 

The conjunctional forms fordSon pe and fordi pe are occa- 
sionally found in the Blickling Homilies, as 235, 13, wiste 
forponpe se halga Andreas pa slep; 243, 17, 34; 247, 3; 
and there are a few instances of the use of the temporal con- 
junction pa, as AH., 1, 400, 15, Ie geseah pa se Segn alyhte 
of his create and eode togeanes pe. 
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Verss [INTRODUCING THE INDIRECT DECLARATIVE 
SENTENCE. 


The discussion of the syntactical constructions in the Indi- 
rect Declarative Sentence naturally divides itself in accordance 
with the character of the governing verb. 

A convenient division of these introductory verbs is as 
follows :— 

A. Verbs of Direct Statement, orally or in writing. After 
these verbs there is considerable variation of mood. ‘ 

B. Verbs of Thinking, Believing, etc. In these expres- 
sions the subjective idea is in full force and the prevailing 
mood is the subjunctive; sporadic instances of the indicative are 
found, when the reality of the statement is to be emphasized. 

C. Verbs of Direct (mostly sensuous) Perception and 
Simple Introductory Expressions. After these the indicative 
is the rule. 


A, Verbs of Direct Statement. 


1. Verbs of Simple Report. Of this class are such verbs 
as cwedan, cydan, secgan, writan, tacnian, gesweotolian, gerec- 
ean, singan, bodian, ete. In the indirect expression after these 
verbs we meet more than elsewhere the characteristic feature 
of Indirect Discourse in Anglo-Saxon—the use of the sub- 
junctive as the exponent of a statement indirectly reported. 

According to Miitzner [Englische Gram., 11, 118], “ Der 
Conjunctiv verleiht dem Aussage-worte den Character der 
reflektirten Vorstellung, d. h. der Redende giebt nicht den 
unmittelbaren Inhalt den Vorstellung wieder, sondern er 
spricht das Bewusstsein der Unterscheidung seiner V orstel- 
lung von dem Inhalte derselben aus, welchen er zum Gegen- 
stande seiner Betrachtung macht. Der Conjunctiv giebt der 
Aussage lediglich diesen Ausdruck bewusster (subjectiver) 
Reflexion und driickt daher nicht die in der Sache liegende 
Méglichkeit, Ungewissheit, Zweifelhaftigkeit, oder Unwir- 
klichkeit als solche aus.” This statement applies with great 
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regularity to almost all expressions under this head, but we 
must needs adjudge it inadequate, since it does not account 
for the presence of many subjunctives following the most 
frequently occurring verbs of saying. Happily, however, 
Hotz [§ 34] has supplied what is lacking in Matzner’s expla- 
nation: “As mood of the indirectly reported statement the 
subjunctive appears in a merely formal function, that to reflect 
outwardly the immediate dependence of a construction made 
up with the contents of a direct statement,—from verbs of 
saying, uttering, etc. Whether the statement refer to a fact 
or not, whether the subject-matter be vouched for by the 
reporter, as regards its objective reality and truth, the sub- 
junctive does not tell. It simply represents a statement as 
reported. If the speaker wishes to set off a statement in its 
objective truth the indicative with its sub-amplification of fact 
comes in. The statement then turns out to be a reported 
fact, whereas with the subjunctive it is report and nothing 
” 

With these facts in mind, we now proceed to an examina- 
tion of the indirect constructions following the various verbs 
of this class. 


Cwedan. 


Cwedan is the most generally used of verbs of direct utter- 
ance and the most consistent in calling forth the subjunctive. 

1. Parenthetically inserted, with no conjunction. Instances 
of this usage are not numerous. CP., 389, 11, sio winestre 
hand Godes, he cw8, were under his hefde; BH., 171, 5, 
oder is, ic cwede, se eresta apostel. The connection with the 
verb of saying is here very weak and the subjunctive is by no 
means as frequent as elsewhere. 

2. The dependent sentence is the grammatical subject of 
ewedan. CP., 235, 21, is wel geeweden pette pet flesclice 
lif sie Sere heortan helo; AH., 1, 546, 11, Nis he nanum 
odrum halgan gecweden pet heora ewnig ofer engla werod 
ahafen sy; CP., 141, 2, wes swide wel gecweden pet se efsi- 
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gende efsode his heafod ; 95, 23, wes wel gecweden petie se 
wer were unclene; 217,11; 219, 9; 279,11; 285, 11; 383, 
13; 389, 16; 465, 33; AH, 1, 310, 2; Or., 36, 12; BH, 
161, 20; W., 93, 2. 

A few indicatives are met with, as LS., 18, 138, pis is pet 
gecweden is, pet God is eghweer eall ; AH, 1, 322, 1, swa swa 
geeweden is be pam eadigan Job, pwt he was bilewite. Two 
reasons may be given for the use of this mood; the reference 
is to well-known biblical facts, and the time of writing was in 
the late Anglo-Saxon period when there was a decided tendency 
to pass over to the indicative. We should undoubtedly have 
found the subjunctive in the Cura Past, 

3. The dependent sentence is the object of ewedan, AJ1,, 
1, 4, 17, se deofol ewyS pet he sylf God beo; LS,, 148, 26, 
pet seo ded nare him geSafenlic; CP., 115, 20; 
I, 94,17; 152, 14; 184, 14; LS., 34, 172; 100, 191; Ov., 
82, 25; 174, 25; Boe,, 228, 10; Beow,, 92, ete, From these 
examples one can see that the subjunctive is used in a merely 
formal manner to denote that the content of the dependent 
clause is a mere report, or that truth is dependent upon the 
character of the speaker, 

In CP., 107, 18, ic pet wghwele monn were gelice 
odrum acenned, ac sio ungelicnes hira gearnung hie tieh’S 
sume, we have the only clear example of the indicative after 
ewedan in the Cura Post; although the corresponding Latin 
verb is in the indicative [“ variante meritorum culpa post- 
ponit], I attribute the anomalous use of this mood to the fact 
that the clause in which it is contained is separated from the 
governing verb by a preceding clause ; hence the subordinat- 
ing force of the main verb has been much weakened and the 
construction approaches direct narration. Similar transitions 
to the indicative are met with, as Bede, 390, 8, ewid seo boc 
pet he upastode and ongunne hliapettan and in pet tempel 
eode and aa wes gongende ; likewise AH., 11, 160, 16. Com- 
plete transition to the direct construction is occasionally found, 
as AH., 1, 96, 19, He cwed pet he cuSe sumne man on 
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Romebyrig, his nama wes Seruulus; se leg bedryda, etc. ; 
similarly W., 233, 2; AH., 1, 528, 30; Gen., 276. 

The subjunctive is expressly used to denote a future event 
in past time, as BH., 159, 26, wees cwedende pet his sed 
oferweowe ealle pas woruld; and especially in late Anglo- 
Saxon to express what is false or doubtful, as John, x1x, 7, 
he ewed pet he ware Godes sunu [false as it seemed to the 
speakers]; likewise in John, v, 18; vitt, 54. 

The indicative is employed when a statement whose reality 
is to be emphasized is contrasted with another which is either 
false or doubtful, as Boe., 210, 4, Ne ewede ic na pet pet yfel 
sien, ac ic eweSe pet hit is betere pet mon swege pone scyl- 
digan ; 184, 22, ic nat nu pet pu wille ewedan pet pa godan 
onginnon—ac ic cwede pet hit bringed simle ford, 

In later Anglo-Saxon, however, the use of the indicative is 
more and more on the increase; as LS,, 34, 163, cw to 
pam wife pet Sa gewilnunga pyssere andweardan worulde 
aynt awySe swycole and pes lichoman lustas gelome be-pared 
and to sarnissum geledad; similarly AH, 1, 82, 26; 84, 
26; 100, 30; 190, 33; 230, 11; 236, 8, 35; 364, 30; W,, 
191, 3. By a comparison of these examples with AH, 1, 
172, 11, crist cwaed pet he ware middangeardes ealdor (a use 
of the genuine A.-S, indirect construction), it cannot be said 
that these indicative forms are to be explained simply on 
account of the objective representation of the statement, but 
they are in great measure due to the gradual disuse of the 
subjunctive in the later language. 

When cwedan takes on the meaning “to admonish,” “com- 
mand,” the subjunctive is freely used at all periods of the 
language, as AH, 1, 166, 13, cwed to Sisum stanum pet hi 
beon awende to kLlafum ; but to make the jussive force more 
prominent, the usual method is to employ the periphrastic 
expression with sculan, as CP., 63, 23, cw se uplice stemn 
to Moyse pet he sceolde beodan; 93,6; 95, 2,12; 139, 11; 
219, 9; 249, 25; 329, 8; 375, 3; LS&., 46, 358; 54, 398; 
90, 13; 142, 389, 
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There are occasional examples of the direct statement after 
the conjunction, as W., 210, 16, Drihten cw’ pet six dagas 
syndan pet eow is alefed eowre weore on to wyrcenne ; AH., 
I, 162, 22; 236, 35; m, 394, 31. 

The auxiliary sculan is used in the dependent sentence to 
express a future idea, as CP., 91, 18, cw#d pxt hie sceoldon 
leasunga witgian ; likewise Bede, 432,28. Closely connected 
with this is its use as an exponent of prophecy, as AH., 1, 
236, 23, se apostel Paulus cwed pet we sceolon arisan of 
deate ; LS., 510, 374; BA, 167,15. It is sometimes em- 
ployed to indicate simple report, as LS., 526, 613, cwed pet 
peer weere an man pe gold sceolde findan. 

The construction with willan has also various applications : 
as an expression of promise, CP., 397, 29, he cwxd pet he 
wolde gedSafian ; AH., 11, 26, 9; 172, 9; Gen., 47,—to denote 
volition, design, or intention, as Beow., 199, cweed he gudcyn- 
ing ofer swan-rade secean wolde; 2940; AH., 11, 298, 31,— 
to express a future action, as CP., 387, 26, he cwed pet hie 
woldon weorSan forlorene; An., 1110; W., 99, 24,—in prophe- 
cies, as AH., 1, 220, 6, se swica cwxed pet he wolde arisan of 
deaSe on pam Briddan dege. It also serves as an exponent 
of customary action, as CP., 243, 14, he cwed pet pes Halgan 
Gastes lar wille fleon leasunga. 

The use of the auxiliaries magan and motan requires no 
special notice; they are generally employed after cwedan in 
their normal function as periphrases of the potential subjunc- 
tive, as CP., 308, 9, swelce he openlice cwsede pet hine ne 
meahte nan scur pere hwarfulnesse astyrigean; LS., 202, 130, 
pet nan lece hi lacnian ne moste, 

Cwedan is quite frequently used to render the Latin num 
and numquid. There are three varieties of constructions in 
these expressions :— 

1, With pat and the subjunctive, as John, rv, 12, cwyst pu 
pet pu si merra ponne ure feeder iacob? [numquid major es 
patre nostro iacob?]; similarly vir, 52; 53. 
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2. With hweder and the subjunctive, as Bede, 130, 8, cwyst 
pu hweer pu his monunge onfon wille? [num ejus saltitaria 
suscipere consentis?]; Matt., xxv1, 25; John, vit, 26. 

3. The most frequent construction is the omission of the 
conjunction and the inversion of the clause following ewedan ; 
in this case ceweSan may be regarded as having lost in great 
measure its force as a verb of saying and is simply used as an 
an introductory particle to an interrogative ; as John, tv, 29, 
ewede ge is he Crist ? [numquid ipse es Christus?]; similarly 
vi, 37; vu, 31, 35, 41, 51; vir, 22; xv, 17, ete. 

Statistics for the constructions following cwedan may be 
found in the following table :— 


cP. 


Cydan, 


The indirect construction after cySan is very different from 
that after the preceding verb. We must distinguish these 
constructions according to the two different significations of 
the governing verb. 

1. QOySan, as a verb of announcement, possesses a strong 
objective force; the statement is presented as a bold reality, and 
hence the subjunctive of simple reported statement is seldom 
found, and the more objective indicative takes its place. 

The dependent sentence is either the subject of cySan, as 
Ezod,, 419, God is gecySed pet pu wid waldend were healde; 
Jud., 155, pet gecySed weard pet eow ys wuldor-bled torht- 
lic toweard; Boe., 42,28; 54,15; Beow., 701,—or its object, 
as CP., 409, 19, He cydde pet hit is se hiehsta creeft; Beow., 
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257; El., 607; CP., 3, 2; AH., 1, 222, 16; An., 700; Jud., 
55; LS., 66, 262. 

Instances of the genuine indirect construction with the sub- 
junctive are very infrequent, as AH., 1, 128, 10, cySdon 
pet his sunu gesund were; 468, 29, pa cydde sum man pam 
cyninge pet his mesta god Baldad fealle, and sticmelum 
to-burste. In these sentences cySan merely chronicles a report. 
In Bede, 62, 31, pet hie sceoldan secgan and cySan pam bis- 
cope pet Ongelpeod hafde onfongen Cristes geleafan and pztte 
he to biscope gehalgod were, the final idea in the sentence, the 
association with seegan, and the influence of the corresponding 
Latin subjunctive (referrent), all contribute to the employment 
of the subjunctive. In LS., 174, 89, cydde hyre freondum 
pwt heo forseylgod were for his Cristendome, the subjunctive 
expresses a future idea in past time. In CP., 405, 16, gecySde, 
gif we efter pam hryre gecyrden, pat us were gero his mild- 
sung, the subjunctive clause is the regular apodosis of the ideal 
condition; similarly in Bede, 374, 25, and BH., 181,35, In 
CP., 213, 19, Seah Seam cySe Set se domes deg neah sie, the 
concessive idea pervades even the dependent clause. 

A substantive is frequently connected with eySan, with 
which the dependent clause is in apposition; as Beow., 1971, 
Higelace wes sid Beowulfes snude gecySed, per lind- 
gesteulla lifigende ewom; likewise Luke, vit, 22; John, tv, 
44; Dan., 760. 

2, As the expression of a wish contained in a command or 
admonition, eySan is usually followed by the subjunctive. 
In this sense, cySan is found in the Oura Past, almost exclu- 
sively in the gerundial form to eySanne, as CP,, 189, 1, in 
pam to cySanne pet hi hie warenigen mgSer ge wid pa unge- 
metlican blisse; 201, 18; 253, 8; 281, 23; Matt, xxviii, 
10, cySa3 minum brodrum pet hig faran on Galileam, 

Sculan is often employed in the dependent sentence after 
eySan to express a prophecy, as AH, 1, 152, 17, cyddon 
ongean Sone blindan pet he suwian aceolde; W., 22, 5; 260, 
17; Or., 297; AHL, 1, 24, 24; 202, 3, In Chr., 315, E. 19, 
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sculan expresses mere report: hefde gecydd pet hit sceolde 
beon mare gyld [‘ that it had been more his fault ’]. 

Willan is used in the indirect sentence to indicate a promise 
but also with the notion of design or intention, as AH., 1, 
.192, 22, cydde se Hlmihtiga God pet he wolde mannum 
ahreddan ; CP., 353, 4; Bede, 46,11. It is also employed 
in a future or prophetic sense, as LS., 104, 240, weard gecydd 
pet pa seofon gebroSra woldon on pam ewearterne prowian ; 
Chr., 278, C. 4; AH., m1, 482, 31. 

Owing to the strong assertive force of cySan, moments of 
contingency or possibility are seldom to be found, and hence 
the use of magan and motan is extremely rare. 

The statistics for the constructions after cySan are as fol- 


Willan, 
Magan... 


Seegan, 


Seegan occupies an intermediate position between ewedSan 
and eySan; like eweSan it is followed mostly by the genuine 
indirect construction with the subjunctive, but the moment of 
subjectivity is by no means so strong as with the latter verb, 
and hence there is more extensive employment of the indi- 
cative, 

The indirect sentence is the grammatical subject after the 
collocations, is to seeganne and ia geaed; for the most part, 
however, it is used as the object of seegan, 

Seegan like cySan is employed with two distinct meanings— 
a8 a simple introduction to a reported statement, and as a verb 

5 
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of command. The use of the indicative after secgan in the 
early writings is, I think, due in great measure to the effort 
to distinguish between the two meanings of this verb. It 
is to be noted that this mood occurs most frequently in the 
present tense; now, the use of secgan in the monitory sense 
is most common in the present ; hence the most natural way 
to avoid ambiguity is to limit the employment of the subjunc- 
tive to expressions of admonition, reserving the indicative for 
the general expression of indirect discourse. In the preterite 
secgan rarely occurs in the jussive sense, and the regular sub- 
junctive of indirect discourse is found with few exceptions. 
A few examples will illustrate this point: CP., 301, 16, 
secgaS Sem upahefenum pet hie afeallad on pa bisene Ses 
aworpnan engles; 231, 4, is to seeganne pam wellwillendum 
mannum pet hie habba® swa micle mede ; 235, 10, is to sec- 
ganne pem eefstegum pet heo forleosad. In the sense of 
command,—CP., 231, 10, pem wellwillendum is to seeganne 
pet hie eac pencen to him selfum; 215, 6, pem undyldigum 
is to secganne pet hie ne agimleasigen; likewise 181, 14; 
220, 24; 261, 3. In the preterite, however, the regular sub- 
junctive of indirect statement is the rule, as CP., 71, 2, hie 
seedon peet hie weeren wiese; Or., 70, 19, seedon peet hie hafden 
bet gewyrht; likewise CP., 337, 6; 409, 20; Or., 19, 32; 
40, 9. This principle is quite faithfully adhered to in Alfre- 
dian prose, but in writings where secgan occurs seldom in the 
jussive sense no ambiguity could follow the use of the sub- 
junctive ; here then we have the regular construction of indi- 
rect discourse; as AH., 1, 100, 29, sume secgad pet sum 
orfeyn sy; 364, 16, sume secgad peet pu sy Helias. 

The indicative is usually employed in universal truths; the 
present tense is generally found even though the governing 
verb be of the past; as AH., 11, 72, 24; 372, 1; Boe., 202, 
24; W., 19,2; 81,2. The numerous instances of this mood 
after the first person of secgan indicate a tendency to preserve 
the speaker’s own statements in as nearly the direct form as 
possible; as Boe., 38,7; 104,15; 154, 23; 246, 31; W., 230, 
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9; Bede, 328, 24; 408, 16; 462, 28; 464, 31; Matt., x1, 
24, ete. 

Remark. Hotz (§ 94) makes the following statement: “It 
is a fact worth notice that, when the subject-matter happens to 
be recorded from the Holy Scriptures, the indicative comes in 
with great regularity,—an eloquent testimony to prove how 
that book was to them the authority par excellence.” This 
statement is made in the discussion of secgan, but, if true, must 
apply to all such indirect quotations. After a careful exami- 
nation of three representative religious works (the last half of 
Cura Past., and the first parts of A/fric’s Hom. and Blick. 
Hom. respectively), I present the following statistics. In Cura 
Past., of 39 scriptural quotations in Indirect Discourse, 19 are 
introduced by ewedan and 20 by awritan; in these there is not 
a single instance of the use of the indicative. In 15 scriptural 
quotations in Blick. Hom. introduced by awritan, cweSan, and 
secgan, there is only one instance of the use of the indicative. 
In the 46 quotations in 4/fric’s Hom., 1, the subjunctive is 
employed in 15, the indicative in 17, and the mood of the rest 
cannot be determined. Wulfstan also agrees essentially with 
Elfric in this construction; with both writers the occurrences 
of the indicative in such instances are hardly more numerous 
than the ordinary use of the indicative in indirect statements 
in late Anglo-Saxon. Hence Hotz’s statement cannot be sub- 
stantiated and, when scriptural passages are indirectly quoted, 
the Anglo-Saxon does not depart from the ordinary con- 
struction in Indirect Discourse. When the author wishes to 
specially emphasize such a quotation, the paratactic construc- 
tion is used. [See above.] 

The subjunctive is often caused by the presence of moments 
of condition, concession, negation, and interrogation in the 
expression ; as Bede, 374, 25, pa segdon hie pet him pet 
licede and leof were, gif hit his willa were; AH., 0, 234, 
12; Luke, xx, 5,6; W., 3,3; Matt., xxvu, 64. This mood 
is also used, when the statement is considered to be untrue, 
as John, 1x, 19, is pis eower sunu pe ge secgad were blind 
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acenned? The subjunctive is set over against an indicative, 
when a false or doubtful statement is contrasted with one 
of which the reality is beyond question; as AH., 1, 328, 18, 
ne sede pet halige godspel pet se rica reafere were, ac wes 
uncystig ; 364, 16; Boe., 240, 26. 

There are occasional instances of transition from the sub- 
junctive to the indicative in the second or third codrdinate 
clause of the dependent sentence; as Or., 19, 24; LS., 62, 
202; Boe., 140, 18, ic pe sede pet sio sode geseelp were god 
and of pere sodan gesselpe cumad eall pa odre god. Complete 
transition to direct narration is not infrequent; as Matt., v, 
32, Ie secge eow pet ele pe his wif forlet, be ded pet heo 
unrihthemed ; and se unrihthemed pe forletene efter him 
genim’ ; likewise W., 222, 4; 223, 8; AH., u, 372, 1. 

There are sporadic occurrences of the accusative and infini- 
tive after secgan, as Bede, 340, 19, hie seede heora modur of 
worulde geleoran and mid engla preatum astigan [nuntiavit 
Hild migrasse et ascendisse]; likewise 398, 15. This is an 
obvious imitation of the Latin. A somewhat similar Anglo- 
Saxon construction is that of the accusative object and pre- 
dicative adjective ; as Cr., 136, pone clenan eac sacerd sodlice 
segdon toweard; likewise BH., 165, 3. 

The construction with scu/an is found after secgan in the 
sense of command; as Or., 44, 8, het secgan pat hie sceoldan 
pet land wet him alesan; W., 300, 16,—in a future or prophetic 
sense, as LS,, 152, 79, ic secge pe pet pu scealt gewitan on pam 
sixteoSangeare; BH., 69,18; 143, 21; LS., 400, 264; 510, 
374; W., 19, 1; 238,10; AH., 11, 298, 4,—to express duty, 
as AH, tt, 604, 22,—to indicate an unvouched-for statement ; 
as OP., 431, 15, sede Solomon pet man sccolde ewedan. 

Willan is employed with a distinct idea of volition or inten- 
tion; as LS,, 406, 372; AH., tt, 504, 1. In LS,, 174, 71, 
there is a special notion of futurity present: sede pat he wolde 
pws wrran brydguman wpelan trawan wfre gewemman, The 
moment of prophecy is thus expressed in W., 260, 17; and a 
fixed custom is described in Bede, 318, 14, seogad men put 
heo nwfre linnum hreglum brucan wolde, 
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The statistics for the constructions after seegan may be thus 
tabulated :— 


Boe. 

5 5 | 20 

15 | 35 | 38 

Sculan.. ......... 1 4 4 

0 1 0 


Awritan, 


Indirect Discourse after awritan agrees essentially with that 
after cwedan and secgan. Awritan is extensively used to intro- 
duce a quotation from the scriptures or from the patristic 
writings, and is not generally employed except in works of a 
homiletic character. 

The indirect sentence is the grammatical subject of awritan in 
the passive ; awriten is (‘it stands written’) is followed either 
by the present or preterite of the dependent verb; as CP., 217, 
11, be pam is awriten pst betera beo se gedyldega wer Sonne 
se gielpna; 339, 3; AH., 1, 166, 19; Avifric de Vet. Test., 
1, 23,—AH.,, 1, 136, 27, hit is awriten pet he cwode degh- 
wamlice; CP., 195, 19; 225, 4; Matt., 1v, 6, ete, Awriten 
wes requires the regular sequence of the preterite, as CP., 157, 
16, hit wees awriten pet pa heargas weron atiefrede. 

When the indirect sentence is the grammatical object, awri- 
tan is almost always used in the preterite, as A//,, 1, 120, 9, 
Matheus awrat pwt se Helend nidereode of anre dune, The 
dependent verb generally observes the regular sequence in the 
preterite, unless it expresses a universal truth, in which case the 
present is most commonly found, as AHL, 1, 106, 11, se sealm- 
scoop awrat be Criste pat he ia se hyrn-stan pe gefegd, ete, 

In the indirect clause after awritan we notice the sume 
variation of mood according to the time of composition as 
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was observed after ewedan and cyd5an; there is a marked 
transition from the exclusive use of the subjunctive in CP. 
and the predominance of this mood in Or., Boe., and Bede, to 
the increasing frequency of indicative forms in BH. and AH, 
until we meet with the employment of the latter mood alone 
in the Gospels, Compare CP., 415, 14, hit is awriten pet 
| Dina were utgangende, with AH., 1, 314, 3, Lucas awrat pet 
4 i se halga hyred was wuwnigende anmodlice, and BH., 21, 33, 


awriten is pet se mon ne bid Godes leof. 

When the indirect sentence is conditional, or when awritan 
; i} | has the sense of command, the subjunctive is almost always 
; . idl used, as Luke, Xx, 28, Moyses us wrat, gif hwes broSor dead 
al bid, pet his broSer nime his wif and his broSor sed wecce ; 
TE | similarly Mark, x11, 19. This mood is noticeably frequent 
1) it in scriptural quotations introduced by awritan; these are very 
my common in Cura Past., of less frequency elsewhere, as Bede, 
Ti | 66,2; BH.,, 21, 33; 27, 11. 

i) The construction with scu/an is used in a prophetic sense in 
| CP., 93, 6, Hit is awriten pet he sceolde beon gehired his 
sweg [scriptum est ut audibetur sonitus]. It is frequent when 
the idea of command is present, as AH., 1, 174, 4, Hit is 
awriten pet nan man ne sceall hine gebiddan to nanum deofol- 
| gylde; CP., 403, 1. It expresses a pre-determined event in 
| 1, 340, 26. 

i Willan is used in a distinct sense of volition in AH, 1, 

! 136, 24, Hit is awriten pet fela witegan woldan geseon Cristes 
|) tocyme. It expresses the moment of futurity in CP., 257, 25, 
|e is eac awriten pet se wund wolde halian. It serves to denote 
ee a threat in W., 206, 1, and describes a habit in CP., 419, 26, 
Wal is awriten pet se hund wille etan pet he wer aspaw and seo 
sugu wille aspirian. 


Tacnian. 


Taenian sets forth the indirect statement in a more objec- 
tive manner than the ordinary verb of saying, and, when thus 
used, is followed by the indicative. It is often, especially in 
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Cura Past., used as an introduction to a command or admo- 
nition and is accordingly followed either by the subjunctive 
or by the periphrastic expression with sculan. 

1. The dependent verb in the indicative: CP., 295, 23, 
pet getacnad pette para lareowa tungan ponne wundigad; 
AH., 1, 116, 10, seo myrre getacnode pet he was deadlic ; 
CP., 279, 25. In the expression of a universal truth the 
present tense is the rule in the dependent sentence, as AH., 1, 
116, 8, pet gold getacnode pet he is sod cyning; CP., 309, 8. 

2. The dependent verb in the subjunctive: CP., 85, 5, 
Tacna® pet eall sie (‘must be’) ymb pone heofonlican lufan ; 
81, 22, 23; 87, 3; 249, 21. 

3. The use of seulan in the dependent clause; CP., 81, 20, 
pet tacnad peet pews sacerdes weore sculon beon asyndrod; CP., 
218, 6; 397, 35; 449, 19. Sculan emphasizes the implied 
idea of duty. 

The headings of chapters introduced by pat with no govern- 
ing verb expressed may be supposed to depend upon some 
such verb as taenian, In these constructions the Anglo-Saxon 
writer follows mainly the rules mentioned above, but, as there 
is here a closer adherence to the Latin model, the language 
moves in a more formal channel. 

1, Anglo-Saxon indicative corresponds.to Latin indicative : 
CP., Vu, pette oft pas lareowdomes Segnung bid gewilnad 
[quod nonnumquam preedicationis officium et nonnulli lauda- 


biliter oppetunt]. 


2. Anglo-Saxon indicative corresponds to Latin subjunc- 


tive; here may be classed the chapter-headings in Bede, as 
x, Det Pelagius unrihtlice lare onfeng [ut P. superba bella 


3. Anglo-Saxon subjunctive corresponds to Latin subjunc- 
tive; as CP., 1, pwtte unlerede ne dyrren underfon lareowdom 
[ne venire imperiti ad magiterium audeant]; similarly x1x, etc. 

4. Anglo-Saxon scu/an answers to Latin debere; the mood 
of sculan, however, appears to vary at pleasure ; as CP., xx, 
peette se reccere sceal geornlice wietan [quod scire Rector debet] ; 
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LXIV, pette pa untruman mod ne scyle leran [quod infirmis 
mentibus non debent alta predicari]. 

Indirect expressions after tacen and getacnung follow the 
same laws as those after tacnian; as AH., 1, 232, 13, for pere 
getacnunge pet selc cristen man sceal lufian his nextan ; simi- 
larly Or., 204, 8. 


Gesweotolian. 


Gesweotolian sets forth the statement in a clear, objective 
manner, and hence the usual mood in the dependent sentence 
is the indicative; as AH., 1, 290, 20, geswutelode God pet 
he wes swa geemtogod ; Boe., 256, 6; AH., 1, 516, 26; 0, 
54,11; 58,17; 72,7; W., 99, 22. 

The subjunctive is found only when ideas of negation, 
interrogation, futurity, and the like enter into the expression ; 
as AH., 1, 328, 26, ne geswutelode (‘would not have declared ’) 
pet godspell pet he were mid purpuran geglencged ; similarly 
AH,, 1, 564, 22, weard him geswutelod pet he wet Gode abede. 

The construction with sewlan is generally used in expres- 
sions of obligation; as AH., 1, 382, 17, Min Drihten me 
geswutelode pat ic sceolde his fotswaSum fylian. It is also 
quite common in the prophetic sense; as LS., 56, 89, pam 
weard geswutelod Pet Basilius sceolde beon bisceop efter him ; 
446, 97; AHL, 1, 498, 15. 

Willan is not frequently found in the dependent clause ; it 
expresses a future action with a trace of volition, as Matt., 
Xvi, 21, he ongan swutelian his leorning-cnihtum pet he 
wolde faran to hierusalem. 


Sprecan. 


Although sprecan is very extensively employed with the 
direct quotation, it is surprisingly seldom used as an intro- 
ductory to indirect discourse. The true subjunctive of indi- 
rect narration is quite eonsistently employed in the dependent 
clause ; as Or., 48, 26, monega peoda sprecad ymb pone cris- 
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tendom pet hit nu wyrse sie; similarly 68, 8; Boe., 200, 11; 
Bede, 296, 22. When sprecan is used in the sense of com- 
mand, the subjunctive is of course the rule; as CP., 59, 7, 
Hwet is ma ymb pis to sprecanne, buton pet he to foo gif he 
niede scyle, and se pe swyle ne sie perto set ne cume; simi- 
larly LS., 450, 137. 

The indicative is, however, sometimes found after sprecan, as 
Bede, 152, 2, sprecad peet he feedera weg wees fylgende ; so Wid., 
107. This mood is specially common in the expression of a uni- 
versal truth, as LS., 10, 11, se helend spree pet he is ordfruma. 

The construction with willan denotes future action with, 
however, a strong retention of the idea of design; as LS., 
506, 332, spreecon pet hi woldon martyrrace awritan; Chr., 
50, E. 1, sprecon pet hi wolden an mynstre areccan Criste to 
love. It expresses a promise in Byr., 274. The use of willan 
is very frequent after the collocation, sprecan him belweonan. 


Redan, 


Redan has in general two distinct meanings: (1) to read, 
(2) to counsel, advise. It is commonly used as an introduc- 
tion to Indirect Discourse only by the later writers, and the 
indicative is the usual mood in the dependent clause; as A H., 
1, 58, 9, hit is gered pet Crist wears to his gyftum gelaSod ; 
Matt., xu, 5, Ne redde ge on pere we pet pa sacerdas gewem- 
mas pone reste-deg?; AH., 1, 152, 3; 244, 15; 306, 35; 
308, 10 ; 608, 22; 11, 44, 23; 153, 18; W., 146, 8. 

In the sense of advice or counsel (ge)radan is mostly fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive ; as AH, 1, 538, 8, halige lareowas 
reddon pet seo geleaffulla gelaSung pisne deg Eallum Hal- 
gum to wurdmynte mersige and freolsige; Chr., 272, C, 27; 
297, E,19; AH., 11, 356,19; 420,1. Sceulan is occasionally 
employed to express duty imposed by the adviser, as Chr., 
250, C, 20, se cyning gereedde pet man sceolde habban gemot. 
When the subject remains the same in the dependent clause, 
the moment of design is present and willan is used ; as Matt., 
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- substantive red is similar to that above; as Exod., 269, is on 
eeaa | beteran red pette ge gewurdien aldor ; AH., 1, 316, 23; 502, 
) 24; BH., 205, 12; Ailfric de Vet. Test., 2, 4. 
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Bi Xxu, 15, ongunnon pa pharisei redan pet hi woldon pone 
ie ' helend on his sprece befon ; similarly AH., 1, 162, 3. 
i In Chr., 315, E, 41, the attention is directed to the result of 
eed the advice given, and the indicative is employed : pa gereeddon 
Te pa witan pet man pa elces yfeles geswac. 

4 i The construction of the dependent clause after the related 


Atiewan, owing to its strong objective force, is generally 
| Hl followed by the indicative, as LS., 128, 201, steowian pet 
Th t | he is pine edstaSeligend ; AH., 1, 38, 8. In CP., 241, 22, 
a the subjunctive is used to express the falseness of the claim, 
he wtiewd pet he fordem nefre pet yfel ne ongunne. When 
a command is implied sewan is regularly found in the de- 
i | | pendent clause, as CP., 222, 5, he wtiewde mid pem wordum 
wh pet we hie seulen milde mode lufian. 

! Andettan is followed by the true subjunctive of indirect 


j a discourse, as AH., 1, 116, 23, we ondetton pet he sod cyning 
al | | sy; or by the indicative after a strong affirmation, as Bede, 
et 136, 16, ic openlice ondette pet on pysse lare pet sylfe sod 
scined ; AH., 1, 440,27. The auxiliaries are employed as usual, 

; | 1 as willan in the sense of volition, Bede, 136, 21; 220, 29. 
Andswarian and Andwyrdan are very consistently followed 
be by the subjunctive, as AH., 11, 248, 22, hie ealle andwyrdon 


pet he scyldig ware to deade; similarly 122, 2; 334, 33; 
Bede, 120, 13; 328, 8; 424, 13. The construction with 
sculan is used with the sense of duty, as AH., 1, 454, 23. 
. Similar constructions followed the related expressions and- 
| wyrde secgan, Or., 44, 13, and andswaru onfon, Luke, tu, 26. 
| Began (pretend) is naturally followed by the subjunctive, 
as BH., 181, 12, bege® pet he hit wite. 
Web| Bodian introduces a strong, emphatic statement in the indi- 
ee cative, as AH., 1, 246, 16, bodade pet him was Godes grama 


ia onsigende. 
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Forleogan (belie) is followed by the construction with seulan 
in LS., 396, 196, to express the falseness of the charge: forlu- 
gon Nabod pet he sceolde wyrigan God. 

Forseegan (accuse) is followed by scu/an in the same sense 
in LS., 274, 181, he cwed pet sum men were pe his wif 
forsede peet he sceolde hie sceandlice forlicgan. 

Gefrege wesan is followed by the regular subjunctive of 
indirect discourse in El/., 967, wes gefrege pet Cristes rod 
fyrn foldan begreefen funden were. 

Gemunan, referring to a past event whose reality is unques- 
tioned, is generally followed by the indicative ; as Boe., 164, 
18, Ic geman pet pu me er rehtest sum wunderlic spell ; 
similarly CP., 333, 32; 397, 8; AH., u, 250, 31; Dan, 
119; John, 1, 22; Luke, xxu,61. There are some examples, 
however, of the true indirect construction with the subjunc- 
tive; as CP., 413, 13, swa swa he gemunde pet hit oftor 
were adrugod; Dan., 625. When gemwnan is used in the 
sense of advice (‘remember to do’), the subjunctive is regu- 
larly employed in the dependent clause; as BH., 73, 26, 
gemunon we simle pet we pa god don. In Bede, 522, 19, 
there is an instance of the accus. with the infin. under the 
influence of the Latin: ic gemon mec geo beran pa iedlan 
byrSenne [me memini pondera portare]. 

Gielpan is followed by the usual subjunctive after expres- 
sions denoting a pretention; W., 99, 18, se deofles man gealp 
pet he eac swa were. Similar constructions follow the noun 
gielp, Gen., 25, and the phrase to gielpworde habban, Or., 
96, 29. 

Licettan (pretend) is likewise followed by the subjunctive ; 
as Boe., 68, 1, peah he er licette pet he upwita were. 

Leogan is followed by a similar construction, whereby the 
falseness of the claim is indicated: AH., 1, 246, 2, pu lihst 
pet pu God sy. 

Onwreon is generally followed by the indicative, as Cr., 95, 
Crist onwreh pet is Evan scyld eall forpynded. With refer- 
ence to a future event, either the subjunctive or the periphrastic 
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construction is employed : as AH, 1, 470, 11, onwreah se apos- 
tf | tol pat he biscophad onfenge; 480, 24. 
4h ! (ge)Reecan is generally followed by the indicative ; as Boe., 
160, 1, pu gerehtest me pet hit was God; 176,19; AH, u, 
96,17. Instances of the subjunctive of indirect statement are, 
eeial however, not infrequent ; as Boe., 164, 19, pu me rehtest pet 
i | hit were eall an; 182, 29, 31. 
eae) |) Settan is purely objective in sense and is regularly followed 
5) i th by the indicative; as LS., 256, 308, se apostol Paulus sette 
THA on his pistole pat we synd ures scyppendes gefylstan ; A H., 1, 
‘ 142, 4; 440, 25; 1, 14,6; Gu., 459. 
Sedan (prove) makes an emphatic statement and hence is 
| generally followed by the indicative; as AH., 11, 414, 9, pa 
sodlice seSad past se is Heelend Crist. 


| et f ! Singan is followed by the subjunctive of indirect statement 

; | ! in Or., 72, 20, swa hit sungen is pet gind middan-eard ware 
caru. 

1] | || Tellan is very consistent in requiring the subjunctive of 


indirect discourse, as Bede, 326, 30, pa tealde he pet he hit 
were; 374,20; Boe., 158,12. In BH., 203, 27, pa gesawon 
hie and tealdon pet per wes eac syx hund manna mid py 
lege anum, the use of the indicative is probably caused by the 
1 iH presence of the strongly objective word geseon. 
a Tecan generally requires the subjunctive of indirect dis- 
course ; as Boe., 146, 19, ic pe teehte patte Set were pet hehste 
god; Exod., 527. The indicative is sometimes found, as Boe., 
198, 29, Ic msg tecan oper ping hit is pat pa yfelan bios 
micle geseligran, probably due to the emphatic form set off 
by the impersonal hit is, When tecan is used in a monitory 
sense it is followed by the construction with scu/an, as AH., 
11, 278, 24, or by the inflected infinitive, as AH, 11, 216, 21. 
(ge) Witegian is occasionally followed by the subjunctive 
expressing a future event in past time, as AH, 11, 42, 22, hit 
wees gewitegod pet he on pere byrig acenned wurde, It is 
mostly followed by periphrases with sculan or willan in the 
prophetic sense ; as BH., 177, 9, pet witgodon pet him heora 


| 
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god wolde beodan his halgan sunu ; similarly by sculan, AH, 
1, 86, 6; John, x1, 51. 

WideweSan and widsacan take the usual subjunctive sequence 
of negative expressions; as AH., 1, 56, 3, ne wiSewede we pet 
hit micel geSearf ne sy; 116, 16. 

Word in such collocations as to worde habban is followed 
by the regular subjunctive of indirect speech ; as Or., 40, 7, 
pa hefdon monige unwisse menn him to worde pet sio hte 
nere for heora synnum, 


2. Verbs of Saying with the subjective Element of Design 
or Volition. Such verbs are beodan, biddan, and hatan, with 
their compounds ; manian, swerian, healsian, ete. 

Owing to the presence of the strongly subjective idea and the 
fact that the result toward which the action of the verb extends 
is not realized, the subjunctive is almost universally employed 
in the indirect sentence; occasionally the indicative is found 
to indicate accomplished action. 


Beodan; be-, ge-, on-, for-, beodan. 


These verbs, expressing in general the idea of command, 
refer not to an actual occurrence, but to an event which is to 
take place according to the will or design of the subject of 
governing verb; the dependent sentence contains, therefore, 
either the simple subjunctive or the construction with sculan 
to emphasize the necessary performance of the action. 

Beodan is generally followed by the subjunctive; as CP., 63, 
23, pet he sceolde beodan pet nan man hiera cynnes ne offrode, 
ne to his pegnunga ne come; AH, 1, 42,3; LS., 456, 225; 
Chr., 58, C, 40; examples are frequent in Wulfstan. There 
are occasional examples of sculan; as AH., 1, 246, 20, bead 
pet ele man swa don sceolde; AH., 1, 372,15. This verb 
is followed by the simple infinitive in AH., m1, 254, 16, him 
budon drincan gebitrodne windrenc, also 262, 9. 
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Bebeodan is the most frequently occurring of the compounds 
of beodan. The dependent sentence is quite common as sub- 
ject after is or was beboden; more usual, however, is its func- 
tion as grammatical object. The simple subjunctive is met 
with in the subordinate sentence; as AH., 1, 166, 20, englum 
is beboden pet hi pe on hira handum ahebban; LS., 502, 253, 
he bebead pet hi swa slepon; Or., 120, 5; LS., 316, 128; 
145,31; 155,12; Bede, 228,11; AH., 1, 8,10; Dan., 
99, 449; Cr., 1500; An., 729; El., 710; Boe., 146, 13; 
Matt., rv, 6. The construction with seulan is still more fre- 
quent, the preterite referring to a specific action, the present 
to a general command applying to any time; as AH., 1, 310, 
26, God bebead Moyses peet he and ealle Israhela fole sceo/don 
offrian an lamb; 446, 23, God us bebead pet we sceolon hine 
herian ; other examples of this construction are AH., 1, 92, 
30; 482, 11; LS., 488, 28; 490, 47; BH., 218, 21; An., 
1698; W., 13, 4; 17, 12; Gen., 800. It is almost exclu- 
sively used after is or was beboden; as BH., 183, 21; W., 6, 
1; 283, 24; 291, 27; 304, 16; AH., 1, 282, 2. 

The simple infinitive occasionally follows bebeodan ; as An., 
774, pa se peoden bebead prySweore faran stan strete of stede- 
wange and fers gan; 779; El., 1018. <A curious use of both 
this construction and the subordinate clause is found in £/., 
979, sio ewen bebead ofer eorl-megen aras fysan, sceoldon 
Romwarena ofer heanne holm hlaford secean. In AH., u1, 
296, 2, bebeodan is followed both by the regular indirect sub- 
junctive and by the direct imperative: Ic pe bebeode pet pu 
gewite of pyssere stowe and far to westene. In Or., 262, 19, 
the indicative is found in the dependent clause, since attention 
is here directed, it seems, rather to the fulfilment of the com- 
mand than to the action itself : he bebead Tituse pst he towearp 
peet temp! on Hierusalem. 

Gebeodan is generally followed by the simple subjunctive ; 
as Or., 94, 23, pa gebudon him Perse pet hie hafden 111 winter 
sibbe wid hie; 104, 14; Dan., 449, ete. The construction 
with willan is occasionally used when the subject of both 
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clauses is the same and the intention of the speaker is made 
prominent ; as Or., 54, 21, he gebead pam edelinge pet he 
him fylstan wolde; Bede, 454, 9. 

Onbeodan has a precisely similar sequence to that above ; 
as Or., 208, 34, hit Scipio oftredlice onbead pet hie hit ne 
onginnen; Or., 146, 30, pa onbead he him pet he him Ses 
getygdian wolde ; Bede, 58, 5. 

Forbeodan is usually followed by the subjunctive and the 
negative particle ne is generally used in the dependent clause ; 
as CP., 211, 24, we sculen him forbeodan pet hie swa ne 
don; Chr., 53, 38; Mark, m1, 12; W., 211, 25. The nega- 
tive particle is, however, at times omitted; as CP., 451, 2, 
pet us on oderre stowe forbiet pet we hit beforan mannum 
don; 451, 5. It is to be noted that in the translations there 
is a general agreement of the Anglo-Saxon negative with the 
Latin dependent clause introduced by ne. There are occa- 
sional examples of the inflected infinitive after forbeodan ; as 
AH., I, 218, 30, circlice peowas forbeodan to secganne senig 
spel. The accus. and infinitive is rarely found; Matt., x1x, 
14, nelle ge hig forbeodan cuman to me [nolite eos prohibere 
ad me venire]. 


Biddan. 


After biddan and its compounds the subjunctive of the 
dependent verb is the almost universal usage ; as LS., 6, 74, 
ie bidde pet he wel gerihte and per namare betweox ne sette ; 
188, 319, pa bebsed Constantia hi to Gode pet he hie hira 
bena gehirde; Bede, 400, 7, pa abed ic geornlice pette me 
were eac lefnes sald to ernenne; similarly AH., 1, 128, 6; 
166,6; LS., 106, 291. 

The construction with scu/an is rarely met with after biddan 
and serves the purpose merely of a periphrasis of the subjunc- 
tive; as LS., 150, 55, hine bed pet he him sendan sceolde ; 
36, 211; AH., 1, 246, 3; Bede, 242, 27. 

As the subject of the subordinate is always different from 
that of the principal clause, the occurrence of the construction 
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; 

E } with willan in the former is extremely rare; when used there 

tt is generally implied a certain degree of deference to the will 

HI at of the person addressed, almost equivalent to the modern 

a i phrase, ‘if you please’; as LS., 506, 300, we bidda’d pe, 

Tag leof hlaford, pet pu gehyran wylle ure word; similarly 532, 

LBP 732. In Bede, 100, 15, bedon pet eft oSer seonad were and 
| i heo ponne woldon gesecan, the second subordinate clause is not 
RE dependent on badon but on a verb of saying to be supplied. 


The auxiliary motan is often found in the dependent clause, 
as LS., 138, 335, pa bed Tiburtius pet he beon moste mid 
pam papan. The infinitive is very frequent after biddan, 
especially in poetry ; as LS., 76, 439, beed hine ealle warian ; 
AH., 1, 182,11; Bede, 38, 30; Dan., 542,559; Byr., 170; 
An., 1614; El., 1101. In the Blick. Hom, there are a few 
examples of the indicative after biddan; as 191, 13, ure 
beedon and lerdon Romane pet ic gewat heonon onweg ; here 
the result attained is probably emphasized. 

Biddon is frequently used simply as an introductory word 
to a direct petition, as LS., 324, 71, ic bidde pe, onfoh mine 
sawle; 486, 225. The direct and the indirect constructions 
are often interchanged at pleasure, as Luke, xv, 18, ic bidde 
pe pet pu me beladie; 19, nu bidde ic pe, belade me. There 
is also observable a ready transition to the direct imperative 
in the same sentence, as AH., 1, 334, 25, ic bidde eow pet ge 
beon gemyndige and dod swa swa, etc. 

The statistics for the principal constructions after biddan 
are as follows :— 


us. | ai 


| BH. 
26 


0 
4 


Gosp. 
8 | 36 
0 
1 


64 | 11 | 27 
2 0 7 
4 0 10 


Remark. Wulfstan is most consistent in the use of the 
subjunctive after biddan, while AZlfric shows a tendency to 
the use of the periphrastic forms. 


4 | 26 | 6 
1 0; 0 
Motan............| 0 2/0 
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(ge)Leran. 


(ge)Leran is frequently used by all Anglo-Saxon writers, 
especially by Wulfstan ; the subjunctive is almost universally 
used in the dependent clause; as CP., 189, 15, pa under- 
pieddan mon sceal leran pet hie ne sien genet ; Or., 124, 2, 
he gelerde ealle Crecas pat hie Alexander wiSsocen; BH., 
173, 28; Bede, 224, 13; W., 67, 1; Gu., 109; El., 522. 
The construction with sculan is sometimes found, as CP., 131, 
3; pa pa he lerde pet pere ciricean pegnas sceoldon stilnesse 
Sere Senunga habban ; W., 68, 7. 

There are a few instances of the use of the indicative in the 
dependent clause; special stress seems to be placed here upon 
the result of the advised action ; as Or., 148, 4, heo gelwrde 
pone cyning pet he hiene swa up ahof; W., 9, 5, ongan he 
beswican and geleran pet se man abreec godes bebod ; Jul., 
574. ILeeran, however, often has a weakened meaning, so that 
it signifies little more than the ordinary verb of saying and is 
followed by the indicative, as Mark, vin, 31, pa ongann he 
hi leran pet mannes sunu gebyred fela ping polian ; similarly 
Bede, 372, 15, he wes in gaste gelered pet he wes from 
Dryhtne tigSe pere bene. 

In Bede, 460, 3, the accus. and infin. is an obvious copy 
of the Latin. In Bede, 226, 26, we meet with the rare con- 
struction of the inflected infinitive: heo lerde to healdenne 
regollice lifes peodscipe. 


Hatan ; be-, ge-hatan. 


Hatan is usually followed by the infinitive, either alone or 
accompanied by a substantive, pronoun, or clause which bears 
to the infinitive the relation of subject or object. The use of 
the infinitive alone is not common, as LS., 62, 195, se casere 
het sendan ongean pone ealdorman, When the object of the 
infinitive is a pronoun, the usual arrangement of words is 
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object-verb, as Bede, 34, 25, het hine secan; when, how- 
ever, the object is a substantive or clause the order of words 
is most frequently reversed; as LS., 42, 298, het acwellan 
pone cristenan Philippum ; 30,113; 214. 

When the subject of the infinitive is expressed, we meet 
with the subject-accusative construction after verbs of petition 
iim and command, a construction which is common to Anglo- 
j Saxon, Old Saxon, and Old High German.’ The subject of 
the infinitive generally precedes it, as LS,, 58, 214, se gereta 
het pa enyhtas cySan pe pison ; 64, 235; 462, 342; 488, 20; 
BH, 217, 25; 219, 15; Bede, 260, 32; 266, 2; 462, 18; 
: W., 206, 14; 235, 15; AH., u, 32, 22; 144, 2; 196, 19; 


: rons 


= 


Gen., 39, 121, 145; Cr., 1375; An., 1575, The order, infini- 
i tive-subject, is very rare, due mostly to poetical inversions, as 
1} Gen., 44, heht pa geond pet redlease hof weaxan witebrogun ; 
1 156, 2783, Or., 1025, When the infinitive has also an object 
i the subject still retains its precedence, the object, if a pronoun, 
i} preceding the infinitive, and following it if a substantive: 
AH., u1, 86, 1, he het his wnderpeoddan hine belifian ; 66, 12, 
het hi geedstaSelian pa burh Hierusalem ; similarly W., 237, 1; 
AHL., 0, 134, 35 ; 196, 4; 246, 24; 342,11; Gen., 345; Dan., 
231; Byr., 2. In only one instance does the subject follow 
the infinitive and this is obviously due to the poetic form: Byr., 
74, het pa heelepa hleo healdan pa briege wigan wigheardne. 
There are also numerous instances of the subordinate sen- 
tence introduced by pet. In Or. this construction is employed 
almost half the time; it is also very frequent in Bede, AH, 
and WW’. The usual mood is the simple subjunctive; as LN., 
26, 11, het pet he heolde pa romiscan gessetnysse ; Or., 170, 8; 
204, 32; LS., 406, 359; 442, 37; 464, 373; Bede, 254, 5; 
320, 22; 388,10; 454, 17; 462, 21; W., 176, 16; 220, 12, 
16; Gen., 500; An., 1505; Chr., 230, A, 20. Occasionally 
the jussive sense is strengthened by the use of sculan ; as AH, 
1, 16, 3, het pst heo sceolde forSledan cuce nytenu; LS., 200, 


1 Krickau, Der Accus. mit dem Infin, in der Englischen Sprache, p. 4. 
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92; 400, 261; AH., 11, 488, 25. At times the infinitive and 
the subordinate clause are both found in the same expression ; 
as W., 287, 23, God ne het us gemelgjan pa helbendan, ac pet 
we pam wedligendum gefultumodan ; similarly An., 795; Jul., 
333, hated prece reran, gif we gemete sin on mold-wege, pet 
hi usie binden and suslum swingen. The last example is an 
excellent illustration of a common feature in Anglo-Saxon style, 
by which the unity of the construction is sacrificed for the sake 
of clearness, 

Behatan and Gehatan have essentially the same meaning and 
differ only in relative frequency of use by different writers ; the 
former is almost universal in W. and very frequent in AH. ; 
the latter is preferred in BH. and Bede, 

In most cases the will of the speaker is present in the action 
of the subordinate clause and hence the regular occurrence of 
the construction with willan ; as AH., 1, 22, 8, pa behet God 
pet he wolde neefre eft eall mancynn aewellan ; 264, 2; BU, 
201, 36; Bede, 234, 31; 294, 23; 416,10; W., 37,13; 75, 
15; 109, 16; 144, 8; AH., 1, 50, 14; 176, 27; 212, 15; 
224,3; Dan., 316; Or., 142; Byr., 246; Boe., 126,9; Beow., 
2635; Chr., 147, F, 10; 208, D, 20; 270, C, 2. When the 
subject of the dependent clause is different from the speaker, 
either the simple subjunctive is employed, as Gu., 427, 8a pu 
gehete pat pec halig gast gescilde; or the construction with 
sculan, as a threat, Gu., 205, 542, or in a prophetic sense, 
AHL, 1, 204, 17, God behet Abrahame pet on his cynne sceolde 
beon gebletsod eal mancynn. In Bede, 242, 31, the simple 
subjunctive and the periphrastic forms are both used: gehat 
geheht pet he wolde liif in elpeodignesse lifigan and pet he 
alne saltere aswnge, etc. 

In LS., 214, 79, se apostel behet pem pe healda®d clennysse 
peet hi synd Godes tempel, and AH, 1, 542, 19, he him behet 
pet hi on pam miclan dome ofer twelf dom-setl sittende beo’, 
the introductory verb has little more force than the ordinary 
verb of saying and is followed by the indicative. 
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Swerian. 


Swerian is followed either by the subjunctive of the depend- 
ent verb or by the construction with willan, since the moment 
of design or intention generally pervades the subordinate clause ; 
as Or., 190, 22, swor pet him leofre were ; W., 207, 12, Crist 
swor pet se mon were aweriged ; LS., 314, 97, swor pet he 
mid mislicum witum hine wolde fordon. Swerian is frequently 
connected with its complementary object aSas, as Chr., 142, 
A, 30; Or., 70,15; 162,10; W., 209, 26; Allfric de Novo Test., 
18, 36. Either of the two constructions may be employed at 
pleasure ; in Chr., 114, 22, MSS. A, D, and E read “ hem pa 
aSas sworon pet hie hredlice of his rice faren,” while B and C 
have “ pet hie hredlice of his rice faran wolde,” 

The construction with sculan is occasionally found in the 
dependent clause as the exponent of a threat, as H/., 685, ic pet 
geswerige pet pu scealt cwylmed weorSan buton pu forlete pa 
leasunga ; or in a prophetic sense, as AH, 1, 426, 6, ic swerige 
pet pu scealt geoffrian. 

Swerian is employed as a forcible means of emphasizing a 
simple statement and, when so used, is followed by the indica- 
tive; as W., 214, 7, wit swergad pet hit is sod pet wit secgad ; 
similarly 224, 29; 259, 7. 

Closely connected both in sense and regimen with swerian are 
collocations with a3, as aSas sellan (Chr., 212, A, 24); mid 
adum gefestnian (Chr., 192, B, 11); aSas sendan (Chr., 147, 
F, 7); adum benemnan (Beow., 1098); aB syllan (Luke, 1, 73). 


4 wesan is an expression of command and hence is fol- 
lowed by the subjunctive, as CP., 219, 13, is @ pwt mon 
habbe \ufe. 

AXeowian, as an expression of admonition, is followed by 
the subjunctive, as Luke, 111, 7, hwa wtywde eow pet ge fleon 
from pam towerdan yrre? 
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Areedan, bearing reference to some contemplated action, is 
followed by the construction with sculan in Bede, 254, 22, 
arseddon pst se abbod his latteow beon scolde. 

Bena wesan, a poetical expression of petition is followed by 
the periphrasis with motan in Beow., 364, hi benan synd pet 
hi wid Se motan wordum wrixlan. 

Beornan on mode, indicating intense desire, is followed by 
the subjunctive in AH., 1, 17, bearn me on mode pet ic pas 
boc of Ledenum sprece to Engliscre spriece awende. 

Beotian, like gehatan, is followed either by the subjunctive 
or by the construction with willan; as Ezile’s Complaint (Cod. 
Ez., 442, 32), ful oft we gebeotedan pet unc ne geselde nemne 
dead ana; BH., 95, 3, beotad he pet he wile pa sawla sendan 
on ece wita; Or., 72, 29, 30; 144, 33. 

Bewerian is mostly followed by the periphrastic construction 
with motan, as Bede, 78, 6, ne sceal heo bewered beon pet 
heo mote in circan gongan; 76,17; 222,18; seldom by the 
inflected infinitive, as Bede, 80, 7, seo © monig ping bewered 
to eanne, A few instances are found of the sequence with 
the simple infinitive, probably under Latin influence, as Bede, 
78, 31, ne sceal him bewered beon geryne onfon [mysterium 
percipere debet prohiberi]. 

Bienian serves as a verb of petition in Juke, u1, 7, and is 
followed by the subjunctive: hi bicnodon hyra geferan pat 
hi comen, 

Bysn sellan, as an expression of counsel or command, is 
generally followed by the construction with sculan, as AHL, 
11, 230, 15, he sealde soSe bysne pet hi sceoldon forswerian 
heora unSeawas ; similarly 232,13. A similar construction 
follows bysn astellan: AH., u, 40, 23; BH., 33, 21; and 
gebysnunga settan, AH., 11, 242, 27. When an actual occur- 
rence is described, the indicative is found in the indirect 
sentence, as AH, 11, 116, 14, is geseald bysen pet pa unspre- 
cendan cild beod gehealdene on fulluhte. 

Clypian requires the subjunctive in the dependent clause ; 
as AH,, 1, 452, 33, utan clypian to pwre Godes meder pet 
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heo us to hire Bearne gedSingige; 70, 27; 254,17; LS., 98, 
Te ‘| 150; 184, 270; 390, 114; 408, 400; 452, 169; AH., u, 

ae Cneow bugan, a figurative expression of petition, is followed 
4 it | by the subjunctive in AH., 408, 18, ic bige mine cneow pet 


ge beon gewyrtrumode, 
| Deman, expressing command, is followed either by the 
| simple subjunctive, as Bede, 476, 24, he gedemed heefde pztte 
i} Ceolwulf efter him cyning were; or by the periphrasis with 
im sculan, as AH, 1, 24, 25. 
Festnunga sellan is followed by the construction with willan 
| in LS., 500, 211, pa sealdon hi heom frestnunga betweonum 
| 
| 


pet hi ealle pis woldon healdian. 
Forgiefan is usually followed by the periphrastic expres- 
sions with motan and magan; as Bede, 56, 18, pet he him 


| forgeafe pet he moste pone westm heora gewinnes geseon ; 
similarly AH., 11, 48, 2; Or., 391; Bede, 84, 25; LS., 346, 
HH HI) 142, he forgeaf his apostolum pet hi mihton gehelan ; simi- 
1Hi larly 346, 142; 458, 282; AHL, 11, 286, 27, It is rarely 

I followed by the simple subjunctive, as Jul., 729; or by seulan, 

Ph., 377; 48, 11. Occasionally the indicative is 

| employed, when attention is directed to the result of the 
action, as 176, HafaS treow forgiefen pet he ana ix 
beorhtast geblowen ; LS,, 460, 297. 
1 Gebann settan is followed by the subjunctive, as AH, 1, 
30, 1, sette geban pat on gewritum asett eall ymbhwyrft ; 
192, 396, The construction with molan is also found, 
as LS,, 96, 107, 

Geasorifan requires the construction with seulan in El, 1047, 
wyrd gescreaf pet he swa geleafful in woroldrice weorSan 
sceolde, 

Gesettan is followed by the subjunctive in BH., 193, 3, hie 
pet gesetton pet he on witnunge stowe swa lange swungen 
were; similarly Or,., 30, 34, The periphrasis with sculan is 
also found, as AH., 1, 150, 26; Bede, 448, 12; Or., 164, 15. 
Like constructions with the subjunctive follow the related 
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expressions, gesettan pone canon, AH., 11, 94, 29, and stent 
gesetnys, AH., 11, 50, 20. 


Gesprecan and Gestihtian, denoting agreement or determina- 


tion, require the strengthened construction with willan ; as Or., 
138, 3, hi him betweoxum gesprsecon pet hi woldon on Romane 
winnan ; 264, 19; Bede, 112, 33, gestihtedon pst heo woldon 
pere wisan ende gebidan. 

Getemian (permit) is followed by sculan in LS., 538, 809, 
pu ne mihtest getemian pet mire andetnysse leoht-feet sceolde 
acwyncan. 

Gepafian is followed most consistently by the subjunctive ; 
as BH., 45, 11, pet hie ne gepafien pet hi heora lif on woh 
lifgean ; AHL, 1, 168, 6; LS., 324, 72; 348, 169; 376, 179; 
Bede, 374, 5; W., 22,19; AH, 11, 40, 34; An., 402. Occa- 
sionally, however, auxiliary constructions are found, with 
motan: W., 85, 17; 96,15; with sewlan: AH., 11, 234, 27; 
508, 25. 

Geunnan is generally followed by the construction with 
motan ; a8 Beow, 961, uSe ic swidSor pet pu hine sylfne geseon 
moste; W., 142, 23; 181, 32; 289, 24; AH, 1, 128, 10; 
152,18; Gu, 902; Byr., 175. The subjunctive is also met 
with ; as Chr., 219, D, 19, God him geunne pet his goddeda 
awydran weordSen; 217, D, 16, Occasionally the indicative 
is found in the dependent sentence expressing the resulting 
state ; as Beow,, 1662, me geuSe yldra waldend pret ic on wage 
geseah wlitig hangian eald sweord-eacen; AH., 11, 594, 15; 
Beow,, 2875, 

Gyrnan, expressing intense desire, is followed by the simple 
subjunctive, as Ph,, 462, gladmod gyrneS pat he godra mest 
dada gefremme ; Matt, 8; Luke, Xxu, 31,—or by the 
periphrasis with motan; AHL, 1, 142, 23, ne gyrnde na pet he 
moste Crist gehyran sprecan ; similarly Chr., 53, E, 7; 317, F, 
20,—or by that with seulan: Chr., 92, E, 19, he geornde wt se 
kyning pet he scolde from his mynstre ; 52, E, 41; 53, E, 31. 

Hees requires sculan in the dependent clause in AH., 1, 402, 
23, him com to Godes hes pet hi sceolden from stowe faran. 
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Healsian \a very consistently followed by the subjunctive ; 
aa CP,, 137, 17, ic cow halaige pet ge feden Godes heorde ; 
Or,, 178, 14; LS,, 148, 24; AH, 1, 422, 20; 426,31; BH,, 
189, 7; Bede, 372, 7; Gu,, 1176; AH,, 248,17; 490, 30; 
Or,, 23, There are occasional examples of the periphrasia with 
soulan, as AH,, 1, 146,12, Healsian, like biddan, serves as 
an introductory to a direct petition, as Descent into Hell, 118, 
ic halsige pe, oferwurpe mid py wetre ealle burgwaran, 

Hryman, as a verb of petition, is followed by the subjunc- 
tive; as AH., 1, 156, 22, we sceolon hryman to pem helende 
pwt he todrafe pa yfelan costnunga from urum heortum, 

Leran and Lavian, expressing incitement to an action, are 
followed by the subjunctive, as Bede, 44, 18, lerdon pet hi 
fresten worhten ; 44, 34; Jul., 149; Alfric de Novo Test., 21, 
29, pu woldest me ladian pet ic swide drunce. 

Inyfan. The indirect sentence is often used as the logi- 
cal subject introduced by hit is or wes alyfed; as AH., 1, 
142, 6; 522,12. Elsewhere it is the object of /yfan. The 
simple subjunctive is very frequent in the dependent clause ; 
as Matt., xxu, 17, is hit alyfed pet man casere gafol sylle ?; 
Mark, x, 4; John, v, 10; BH., 189, 22; W., 285, 28; AH., 
11, 94, 25; 100,13. There is, however, a great fondness for 
the use of the periphrasis with motan ; as Gen., 2518, lyfad 
me pet we aldornesse on sigor up secan moten ; Ph., 667 ; Bede, 
400, 2; W., 218, 17; 285, 5; 216,11; Gu., 380. 
There are sporadic instances of the inflected infinitive; as AH., 
II, 348, 24, is alyfed to lybbenne ; 520, 16. Similar construc- 
tions follow the related expressions, leafnesse syllan, Bede, 60, 
14; 460, 25; and lyfnesse forgyfan, Bede, 328, 34. 

Manian is almost without exception followed by the sub- 
junctive. In the Oura Past. it occurs seldom except in the 
form is to manianne, employed very frequently as an intro- 
ductory expression to the chapters on duties; as 191, 12, eac 
sint to manianne pa underpioddan pet hie huru hie selfe 
gehealden; W., 225, 13, ponne manap us pis halige gewrit pet 
we simle sion gemynegode; similarly LS., 496, 146; Seaf., 
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36; Bede, 210,15, In Sea/., 50, we note the rare sequence 
with the infinitive; gemonad modes fuane feran to side, The 
related noun monung is likewise followed by the subjunctive, 
as Bede, 350, 1, 

Mynegian regularly requires the subjunctive in the depend- 
ent sentence ; as AH, 1, 56, 20, pa yfelan we mynegiad pat 
hi from heora yfelnessum hredlice gecyrren ; 88, 22; 262,12; 
W., 171, 16; AH, 11, 492, 18, When the verb refers to an 
actual occurrence with the meaning ‘to mention,’ it is followed 
by the indicative, as Bede, 44, 7, pe we gemynegode pet 
Severus het pwyrs gedician. 

Myntan is followed by the subjunctive, as Gen., 2182, fieste 
mynted peet me sefter sie eaforan sine grefeweardas ; or by the 
simple infinitive, as Cr., 1058, se Se gode mynted bringan 
beorhtne wlite. 

Neadian (urge) is followed by the construction with seulan 
in Bede, 262, 1, nedde him pet he ridan sceolde. 

Onbernan (encourage) requires the usual subjunctive; Bede, 
146, 10, wes onbernende pet heo in pem geleafan sodfest- 
nisse feestlice astoden. 

Tecan, in its admonitory sense, is followed by the subjunc- 
tive, as AH., 11, 68, 2; or by the construction with sculan, as 
AH., 1, 372, 31. 

Tican is generally followed by the subjunctive, as LS., 98, 
130, ic pe tihte pet pu pam godum geoffrige; 134, 294; 162, 
249; 204, 149. Occasionally the periphrasis with sculan is 
found, as LS., 144, 435. 

Tipian with the subjunctive: AH., 0, 600, 1, getySa us 
pet se ylea wisdom ure heortan ma onbryde; 172, 33; LS., 
444, 40, 66. Occasionally followed by motan, as AH., u, 
600, 7. In LS., 298, 204, the subjects of both clauses are 
the same and willan is used: him tidode God pet he wolde hi 
fordon. 

Gepingian, regularly with the subjunctive, as Cr., 342, 
gepinga us peet he us ne /ete, 


all 
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Warnian, expressing in general advice against a certain 
course of action, is followed by the subjunctive, as LS., 160, 
211, het hine warnian pet ne nere on pam mynstre nefre eft 
gesewen ; 184, 255; AH, 1, 120, 16; m1, 34, 33; 536, 5; 
602, 24; Gen., 527. When the indirect expression simply 
relates the danger against which the advice is directed, the 
indicative is used, as Chr., 262, C, 24, pa gewarnode man pat 
peer wes fyrd gegaderod st Sundene. 

Wedd, as an expression of command, requires the subjunc- 
tive, as AH., 1, 90, 28, pis is min wedd pet elec hyse-cild beo 
ymb-sniden. To wedde syllan, as a promise, is followed by 
willan, as Bede, 124, 4. 

Wyscan is followed by the subjunctive, as Deor., 25, wyscte 
peet pees cynerices ofercumen were; or by sculan, as AH., 11, 
310, 4. 


B. Verbs of Thinking, Believing, etc. 


In this class are included verbs that express simple sup- 
position, as wenan, pencan, pyncan ; those that express thought 
directed to the accomplishment of an action, as smeagan and 
hogian; verbs of belief or trust, as geliefan, truwian ; of doubt, 
uncertainty, and the like, as tweogan, hopian, etc. In these 
expressions the moment of subjectivity is always present in 
full force, and the subjunctive or its equivalent is regularly 
found. 


Wenan. 


Of all verbs introducing Indirect Discourse wenan is the 
most consistent in requiring the subjunctive of the dependent 
verb. I attribute this to the fact, that in these expressions 
the event or action contained in the dependent clause is not 
considered to take place at all, and its existence is merely a 
conjecture in the mind of the speaker or writer; it is con- 
ceived, therefore, from a wholly subjective view-point and is 
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expressed by the ordinary mood of subjective conception—the 
subjunctive. CP., 209, 10, hie wena® pet pet sie pat beste ; 
AH, 1, 124, 14, sume men wenad pet him genihtsumige to 


- falfremedum leecedome ; Or., 150, 26, pa wende man peet pet 


gewinn geended were. 

There are occasional examples of the use of the indicative, 
and it is a matter of some difficulty to explain these few 
anomalous constructions as opposed to the vast array of sub- 
junctive forms. The most plausible explanation of these forms 
is as follows: accepting the subjunctive as the mood of subjec- 
tive reflection, it is at least supposable that the reality of the 
event conceived would be more emphasized when this concep- 
tion is in the mind of the speaker himself or of the person 
directly addressed, than when reference is made to the thought 
of a third person ; hence, if the moment of objectivity enter at 
all, we should expect it to be present when wenan is used in 
the first or the second person ; and, in truth, it is only after 
these forms that the indicative is found in the dependent sen- 
tence. Furthermore, owing to the frequency of their employ- 
ment, ic wene and wenst pu (or wenstu) have apparently suffered 
a weakening of their original signification. Some examples 
may be given; as AH, 1, 580, 26, ic wene pet pas word ne 
sind eow full cude; 378, 4, ic wene wit sind oferswidde; here 
the omission of the conjunction and consequent breaking of 
connection favors the use of the indicative; Boe., 146, 29, 
wenst pu nu pette ealle pa ping for Si gode sind py hi hab- 
bad; 16, 27, gif pu wenst pet pere eordan weestmas pine 
synd; AH., 1, 396, 5, wenst pu pet hi beod asyndrode from 
pam dome?. The distinction given above is well illustrated 
by the following example in Boe., 86, 9, wenst pu pet pa 
dysiende wenad pette pet ping sie wlces weordscipes betst 
wyrde? In Boe., 44, 15, ic wat pet ge wenad pet ge nan 
god ne geseelpa habba’, the presence of witan probably con- 
tributes to the use of the indicative. 

For the most part, however, wenan in these persons retains 
its usual sequence of the subjunctive, as CP., 459, 10, hwa 
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| | wenstu pet sie to pem getreow?; AH, 1, 424, 29; Or., 58, 
i 28. Indeed, the requirement of the subjunctive by wenan is 


| so strong that even in close renderings of a Latin original, 
i the indicative in the Latin has no effect upon the Anglo- 
Saxon mood, as John, x11, 29, wendon pet se helend hit 
} eweede be him [putabant quia dicit ei iesus]. 
Owing to the almost universal employment of the subjunc- 
i tive, the auxiliaries sculan and willan seem to make a near 
a i) approach to the expression of the future idea after wenan. 
| . The sense of duty or obligation is, however, still present in 
sculan, as dilfric de Novo Test., 17, 11, wende pet he sceolde 
; purhwunian on gastlicum peawum; BH., 183, 31, wenstu 
ic sceole sprecan to pissum men?; CP., 281, 14, hwyle 
waa) wite wene we pet se fela sprecea scyle habban? Determined 
Hi 


| future action is thus expressed in W., 244, 1. As usual after 


verbs of thinking, it denotes the result of the efforts of the 
designer [ Liittgens, p. 19], as Or., 244, 11, pet he sume hwile 


wi wende pet hine mon gefon sceolde; 112,10; 160,29; 190, 4; 
| AH., 1, 594, 10. 
} 


The future idea is much more truly expressed by willan, as 


AH., 1, 480, 1, wende pet hi woldon his cynedom forseon ; 
DUBE Bl) CP., 201, 1, swelce he wene pet his hlaford deman wolde ; 
En | Or., 196, 6; AH., 1, 334, 17; 1, 582, 24; LS., 426, 181; 
een Chr., 278, C, 10; 300, C, 17. In such cases as CP., 113, 

it | 25, hu micele wenstu pet hit wolde gif per wlence and se 


Cae | anweald were gemenged, willan gives a more distinct expres- 
i zt sion to the action indicated than would be done by the simple 

verb [Liittgens, p. 25]. 
Tea The omission of the conjunction after wenan does not as a 
at | rule affect the verb of the indirect clause: Boe., 98, 23, wenst 


pu meege his rice hine per on lande wyrdne gedon? ; similarly 
ii 40, 31; John, xx1, 25; BH., 85, 16. 
oi There are sporadic instances of the A.-S. subject-accusative 
Oe construction after wenan, as AH., 1, 590, 25, pet pu wenst me 
iat for tintregum 8a geopenian Sa godcundan gerynu; Beow., 
i ia 933, pet ic enigra me weana ne wende gebidan; Bede, 430, 
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24. The simple infinitive also occurs in Beow., 2240, wende 


pes yldan. 
The constructions after wenan are thus tabulated :— 


Chr. . | LS. 


The related substantive wen is precisely similar, in the con- 
structions that follow it; together with the verb “to be” it 
has the general meaning of ‘perhaps’ [Latin forsitan, see 
John, vit, 19]: AH., 1, 580, 5, wen is pet eower sum cwede 
to him sylfum ; similarly CP., 93, 19; BH., 231, 23; 248, 
19; Bede, 408, 26; 414,18; Beow., 1846; W., 140,14; ZLS., 
376, 187. 

Gelyfan. 


The indirect sentence after gelyfan displays a marked varia- 
tion in mood. All shades of expression seem present in this 
verb, from the pure subjectivity of mere conjecture to the 
objective statement of a universal truth. There is, therefore, 
observable a great diversity in the constructions following it, 
and, what is more, these constructions vary to a considerable 
extent with the writer. 

In Cura Past. there is a steady adherence to the subjunctive, 
as 111, 11, he gelief% pst he sie swelc; 379, 10, ete. In the 
one example of the use of the indicative the statement is set 
forth in a strong, objective manner: 413, 32, hie sint to mani- 
anne peet hie gelefen and baldlice getruwien pet hi Sa forgief- 
nesse habbad for hreowsunge. AZ lfric, on the other hand, 
employs the indicative quite frequently in the subordinate 
clause, and it is well-nigh impossible to draw any hard and 
fast lines of distinction between the moods ; the use of the in- 
dicative appears to be occasioned simply by the desire of the 
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writer to set forth one statement more objectively than another, 
as will be seen by comparing the two following examples: 
AH., 1, 214, 12, we gelyfad pet we beon gehealdene purh 
Cristes gife, and 292, 25, we sceolon gelyfan pet elces mannes 
sawul 5i8 purh God gesceapen. Variation in mood is often 
found after the same introductory word, as AH, 1, 284, 15, 
swa pet he secge od8e gelyfe pat twy Godas syndon od3%e eenig 
had on pere halgan prynnysse sy unmihtigra ponne oSer. 

The following observations may, however, be accepted as 
indicating the chief distinctions in the use of moods after ge/y- 
fan. The subjunctive finds its proper place in expressions of 
a purely subjective character, as in the following pious con- 
fession, El., 795, ic gelyfe pe sel pet he sie sawla nergeridi ; 
it is found when the statement contains the moment of uncer- 
tainty, either in past or in present time, as AH., 1, 226, 19, 
gelyfdon hi pet he oferswided were; 344, 1, we gelyfad pet 
of mancynne swa micel getel astige swa; it is very frequent also 
when a negative or conditional idea is present in the expression 
or when an indefinite future action is implied, as BH., 153, 18, 
ne gelyfed on Helend Crist pet he sy Godes Sunu ; likewise 
IS., 458, 275; BH., 37, 16; Cr., 656, 753; John, 1x, 18; 
Bede, 396, 24, cowed pet he gelefde pet gif he his handa hiene 
on sette, pette him sona wel were; similarly AH., 1, 590, 27; 
BH., 151, 29; W., 220, 2; Bede, 392, 10, gelefde pet hire 
sona. wel were; Dan., 447, 578. It is sometimes due to a 
certain assumption made in the statement, as Chr., 294, C, 11, 
nu is to gelyfenne pet hi blissien blide mid Criste pe weron 
buton scylde acwealde. It is found also after a final clause, as 
John, v1, 30, and when the content of the subordinate clause is 
supposed to be false, as John, rx, 18. 

The indicative is quite regularly employed when mention is 
made of the established doctrines of religious belief, as AH, 1, 
26, 8, pet men mihton gelyfan pet he was Godes Bearn ; 198, 
14; 228, 20; 230, 8; 234, 29; m, 422, 16; 426, 16. A very 
effective use is made of this distinction in mood in the follow- 
ing example: AElfric [ Hom., 1, 116, 15, 24] is contrasting the 
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doctrines of heretics with those of orthodox christians ; in the 
former case the subjunctive is used, in the latter the indicative, 
sume gedwolmen gelyfdon pet he God were, gelyfdon pet he 
sod cyning were . . . we gelyfdon pet he efre God was, we 
gelyfdon pet he wes deadlic. The indicative is used to express 
an actual fact, as AH., 11, 366, 28, hig gelyfdon pet pu me sen- 
dest ; 204,33; Matt., 1x, 28; John, x, 38; x1, 27,42; xiv, 10; 
XVI, 27; xvil, 8, etc. I attribute the great use of this mood 
in the Gospels partially to the influence of the Latin, as Mark, 
x1, 24, gelyfad pet ge hit onfod [credite quia accipietis]. 

The construction with sculan is employed with reference to 
an event sure of fulfillment in the future, as AH, 1, 294, 1, we 
sceolon gelyfan peet ele lichama sceal arisan; W., 126, 18, 20. 

Willan is used with a personal subject and approaches very 
near the simple future expression, as An., 1285, ic gelyfe to pe 
pet pu me nefre wille anforletan ; similarly CP., 5,2; LS., 
454, 218. 

The allied adjective geleaflic is generally followed by the 
subjunctive, as AH., 1, 446, 3, is geleaflic peet seo eadige cwen 
odre oferstige; likewise 518, 3. 


Pencan and Gepencan. 


As an introductory verb of indirect discourse pencan has in 
general two distinct meanings: (1) it expresses intent or design 
with also the element of volition; (2) ‘to remember,’ ‘to 
recount.’ 

1. With the former meaning (that most frequently met 
with) the simple subjunctive is generally employed in the 
dependent clause, as CP., 235, 9, pohte pet he hine ofsloge ; 
Or., 92, 22; 188,13; Matt., v1, 27; W., 284,10; CP., 119, 3. 
The idea of design is emphasized by the use of the auxiliary 
willan, as AH., 1, 196, 16, pohte pset he wolde hi diglice for- 
letan ; John, x1, 53. 

The force of pencan is, however, at times much weakened, 
the idea of design is almost entirely eliminated, and the verb 
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conveys little more meaning than would be given by wenan ; 
in these cases, sculan is generally used in the subordinate clause, 
expressing the fact that the contents of the subordinate clause 
are in subjective dependence [Liitigens, p. 19]; as CP., 55, 19, 
he pinced pet he sciele monig god weore Seron wyrcan ; Or., 
166, 29; 200, 10; 216, 15; Beow., 692, neenig heora pohte 
peet he panon sceolde eft eardlufan efre gesecean. This is a 
near approach to the simple future. 

The simple infinitive is occasionally found after pencan ; as 
Jud., 58, pohte pa beorhtan idese mid widle and mid womme 
besmitan ; likewise El., 297. : 

*2. With reference to a past event pencan means ‘to re- 
member ;’ as applied to a present action, it may also be ren- 
dered ‘to bear in mind, consider.’ The mood of the dependent 
verb is the indicative, as CP., 53, 17, is to gepencenne pet he 
underfeng martyrdom ; Matt., v, 23, pu per gedencest pet pin- 
brodor haf enig ping agen pe; CP., 55, 20; Deor., 31; W., 
246,7; 291, 14; Boe., 62, 27. The subjunctive in Boe., 134, 
20, is owing to the occurrence of the verb in the protasis of an 
ideal condition. The transition to direct expression is easy and 
is occasionally found, as BH., 51,17, hurn ne magon we geSen- 
can pet seo corde is Godes and Godes is pet yrfe, and we ealle 
syndon his, ete. 

Bepencan has generally the meaning ‘to remember, con- 
sider,’ and hence is followed by the indicative, as Cr., 821, 
scyle gehwile bepencan pet us milde beewom meahta waldend 
set wrestun. The moment of design is occasionally present, 
and the subjunctive is used, as, Nicod., 20 (B-T.), hig bepohton 
pet hig hym seofon weras gecuron; Jul., 155. 


Pynean. 


The reality of the statement introduced by pyncan is depend- 
ent only upon the opinion of the object of pyncan; hence the 
verb of the dependent clause is usually in the subjunctive, as 
Gen., 169, ne puhte pa gerysne rodora wearde pet Adam leng 
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swa were; CP., 85, 26, oSrum monnum pyncd pet hie meste 
scande Srowigen; 113, 10; 115, 19; 203, 14, 20; 231, 20; 
241,4; 285,4; 293,6; 321, 24; 415, 31,34; Or., 246, 25; 
AH, 1, 236, 11; 1, 160,18; Bede, 430,12; W., 49,7; 79, 
11; 184,18; Dan., 498, 505; Boe., 66,2; 72, 18; 96, 29; 
202,18; Matt., xxv, 29; John, vim, 53. 

There is the usual occurrence in the dependent clause of the 
modal auxiliaries with the exception of willan; as Or., 84, 12, 
se pe him er gepuhte pet him nan se widhabban ne mehte; 
98, 2; 118, 17; CP., 57, 6, swa pincd him pet he hie him 
niedscylde sceolde se pe hie him sealde. The mood of these 
auxiliaries varies, as Boe., 76, 13, pet me nu pincd pet no pet 
an pas onwyrd arefnan meg; 124, 4, him pincd pet he ne 
mege Sone welan gehealdan. 

There are a few instances of the indicative in the dependent 
clause ; in most cases the truth of the statement thus made is 
regarded as beyond doubt, and the usual subjective significa- 
tion of pincan is decidedly weakened ; as 4:/fric’s Pref. Gen., 
22, 8, nu pincd me pet pet weore is swide pleolic me odSe 
enigum men to underbeginenne. The greater or less degree 
of reality probably causes the difference in mood in the two 
following almost contiguous passages: Boe., 164, 12, me pincd 
pet pu me dwelige and dyserie,—16, me pincd pet pu me 
hwurfest sum sunderlice sprece. The indicative is also found 
occasionally in a dependent clause which is separated from 
pyncan by a preceding clause, as CP., 85, 26, oSrum monnum 
Syncd pet hie mestne demm Browigen and hie forswencte 
bio’d for worulde; similarly AH, 1, 48, 35. 

Swelce is occasionally employed instead of the usual pet, 
as LS., 304, 300, pincd him arleasum stwylce hi efre motan 
libban; W., 148, 12; LS., 436, 65. 

Gyman, expressing designed action, is followed by the sub- 
junctive, as Bede, 346, 16, eornestlice gemde pet he men from 

~ heora synnum atuge; AH., 11, 34, 32. 

Gehihtan (to hope), with the subjunctive, as Bede, 404, 22, 

wees gehihtende pet he his lichamon tolesed werre. 
7 
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Gehogian has the regular sequence with the subjunctive, as 
AH, 1, 484, 6, we sceolon hogian pst we simle Sone maran 
gylt forfleon; 528, 4; Gen., 2892; Dan., 218; Beow., 633; 
AH, 11, 558, 18. Willan is sometimes found when the per- 
sonal intention is prominently set forth, as Dan., 687, pet 
gehogode Meda aldor pet he Babilone abrecan wolde; Bede, 
234, 25. 

Hopian has a like construction, as Luke, xx1i1, 8, he hopede 
pet he gesawe sum tacen; AH., 11, 416, 14; Luke, xxtv, 21. 
There is liberal use made of the auxiliary forms, especially 
willan, as LS., 314, 111, ic hopige on Drihten pet he me 
ungederodne wylle ahreddan. Sculan as almost simple repre- 
sentative of the subjunctive but with a future force, as W., 
152, 20, hopode pet heo gehyran sceolde hyre suna stemne. 
Motan is also met with, as W., 147, 23.—The related noun, 
tohopa, has a similar regimen, as Or., 104, 28, to pam tohopan 
pet hie sume side God panon adoo to heora agnum lande ; 
AH, 1, 568, 8. 

Hyegan is very consistently followed by the subjunctive, 
as Gen., 397, We pas sculon hyegan pet we on Adame sume 
andan gebetan. Likewise ahyegan, Gen., 2031, and gehycgan, 
Cd., 217 (B-T.); the latter is also followed by willan, Bt. Met., 
19, 34, and by magan, Gen., 562. 

Letan (suppose) has the regular subjunctive, but is peculiar 
in the employment of swilce instead of the usual pet, as LS., 
514, 439, hi leton swilce hi on sefen slepon; 526, 634. The 
conjunction pet is, however, sometimes found. 

Ondredan. The idea of volition is present in ondradan, 
in that the will is directed not to the fulfillment but rather 
to the non-fulfillment of the action contained in the indirect 
clause. There is, therefore, almost exclusive employment of 
the subjunctive or of the auxiliary constructions; as CP., 49, 
19, oSer ondred pet he forlure Sa gestidon, oder ondred pet 
he ongeate on his swygean; 107, 17; Or., 144,16; BH, 41, 
21; Bede, 294, 26; 410,28; AH., 1, 122, 27; 132,3; Bede, 
190, 15, ongan ondredan pet he to helle locum geleded beon 
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sceolde; similarly 350, 14; 354, 29; Or., 78, 14, ondredon 
pet mon pa brycge forwyrcan wolde; likewise 150, 9. One 
instance of the indicative occurs, A H., 11, 70, 14, we ondreda’d 
us pet ge pa foresedan getacnunga to gymleaste do’, gif we 
eow swidor be pam gereccad ; this mood is probably due to 
the tendency, so often observed in logical conditions after verbs 
of present time, to use the mood and tense of direct discourse. 

Orwena, with the subjunctive ; Gen., 2222, ic eom orwena 
pet unc seo edylstef wfre weorde gifede etgedere. 

Secan, usually with the subjunctive; as John, vit, 4, secd 
pet hit ofen sy; AH., 1, 308, 9. 

Smeagean is comparatively seldom used as introductory to 
the indirect declarative sentence. It is followed most com- 
monly by the construction with willan, as AH., 1, 206, 19, 
smeadon peet hi woldon ofslean pone Lazarum ; Matt., 
16; John, x, 13. The simple subjunctive is also found, as 
Mark, xu, 12, pa smeadon hi pet hi gefengen hine. In CP., 
55, 21, we find the inflected infinitive: smeageaS monig god 
weore to wyrcanne. When smeagean has the meaning, ‘to 
think,’ ‘consider,’ it is followed by the indicative, as AH., 
1, 96, 12, hweet wille we furSor smeagan buton pet se hafd 
pa mede Se he geearnad. 

Spanan, usually with the subjunctive, as Or., 146, 7, hine spon 
pet he on Umenis unmyndlenga mid here become. Occasionally 
willan is employed when the wish or design is prominent, as 
Bede, 316, 22, gesponan pet heo brucan wolde hys gesynscipes. 

Teohhian, as an introductory word to indirect discourse, is 
frequently employed by Boe. and at times in Cura Past., rarely 
elsewhere. The subjunctive generally follows, as Boe., 84, 12, 
13, he teohhap pet him sie betst, ponne tihhap he pet he mage 
beon swidSe geselig; 82,9; 98, 32; CP., 286, 2. Sculan is 
used in recording a future event in Boe., 92, 26, and expresses 
the falseness of an idea in CP., 302, 3, tiochhiap pat pet scyle 
beon for eaSmettum [tacere se estimant ex humilitate]. 

Truwian when pointing to an undetermined or future event 
is followed by the subjunctive or by the auxiliary constructions, 
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as AH, 11, 310, 28, pet he truwode on God pet he nare 
aacyred ; Or., 72,16, getruwedon pet hie sceolden sige gefeoh- 
tan; similarly by willan, CP., 57, 22; Or., 148, 17; or by 
magan and motan: OP., 447, 9; Or., 76, 9; 86, 4; Beow., 
2954. When it is desired to express an actual state in an 
objective manner, the indicative is used, as CP., 413, 32, pet hi 
getruwien pet hie pa forgiefnesse habba’ for Sere hreowsunga ; 
11, 24, 6; 428, 1. Expressions containing the related 
substantive fruwa are generally followed by the subjunctive, 
as AH, 1, 378, 30, nef nenne truwan to Almihtigan pet 
he him foresceawige; Allfric de Novo Test., 17, 9, mid fullam 
truwan pet he geleafful were, 

Tweogan, Twynan, Tweo, Twynung. As these are strong 
expressions of doubt and uncertainty, a consistent use of the 
subjunctive would be expected after them; in most cases, 
however, a negative idea is also present which not only elimi- 
nates the element of doubt, but changes the expression into a 
strong affirmation. Hence, the usual mood in the dependent 
clause is the indicative, as CP., 47, 10, nys pes nan tweo pet 
peet sod eadmodnes; Boe., 160, 11, ne meg nwnne man 
pes tweogan pette God ricsad ofer hi; Bede, 64,10; Boe., 
178, 4; Cr., 961. The periphrases with sculan and willan 
have little more than a simple future signification, as BH., 
83, 7, pet neenigne tweogan ne pearf pet se wyrd on pas ond- 
weardan tid geweorpan sceal; 65, 8, nis nan tweo pet he 
forgyfnesse syllan nelle. In some instances, however, even 
when the negative element is present, the original idea of 
uncertainty comes forward expressed by the use of the sub- 
junctive, as Boe., 164, 5, nenne man nu ne tweop pet God sy 
swa mihtig; AH., 1, 160, 21; 610, 13; Boe., 176, 15; 190, 
8. One example is found of the accus. and infin. modelled | 
after the Latin: Bede, 190, 21, ne twygeo ic mec geladed beon 
[nee dubito me sapiendum esse]. 
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C. Verbs of Direct Perception and Simple Introductory 
Expressions, 


Of the introductory words of the third class there are two 
distinct divisions; (1) Verbs of Direct Perception; after these 
expressions the events recorded are displayed before the reader 
as simple, undeniable realities, the element of subjectivity is 
almost entirely excluded, and hence the indicative is the pre- 
dominant mood in the dependent clause, (2) Introductory 
words to simple indirect narration of events; with these I 
have included expressions of custom, since the latter merely 
record events of frequent occurrence, Here also the objec- 
tivity of the statement is strongly felt and the indicative is 
the rule in the indirect sentence. 


1. Verbs of Direct Perception. 


In this class are included witan, ongietan, geseon, gehieran, 
oneneowon, geacsian, sceawian, and the like. 


Witan. 


This verb, expressing in general simple intellectual cogni- 
tion, is followed very consistently by the indicative, as CP., 
149, 3, sceal se reccere witan pet pa unSeawas beod oft gelic- 
cette; 121, 2; 143, 1; 191, 5; 201, 17; 220, 16; 273, 21, 
24; 355, 21; Or., 58, 21; 74, 31; 242, 32; LS., 4, 41; 166, 
308 ; AH., 1, 96, 2; 198,19; 284, 12, ete. The dependent 
clause has the function of subject after the expression is to 
witanne, as CP., 157, 14, is to witanne pet srest bid se woh 
Surhdyrelod ; 273, 3; AH., 1, 110, 6; LS., 424, 155; W,, 
201, 23. 

Almost all occurrences of the subjunctive after witan are 
due to the presence of ideas of contingency and the like, that 
enter in to modify the expression ; as, e. g., the conditional 
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element, CP., 30, 11, we witon pet he nare eaSmod gif he 
underfenge Sone ealdordom; El., 459, gif hi wiston wr pet 
he Crist ware cyning on roderum; 242, 6; Luke, xu, 
39. It is likewise due to a concessive idea, as CP., 199, 7, 
peah hie witen pet hie elles altewe ne sien; BH., 225, 7. 
The subjunctive is caused at times by the element of duty or 
obligation expressed in the dependent clause, as CP., 273, 24, 
eac sculan weotan pa pe... . pet hie hiera sorge ne geiecen ; 
similarly W., 120, 16; Boe, 170, 8; CP., 459, 6, The sub- 
junctive in LS,, 520, 542, is due to the negative character of 
the statement, and in CP., 385, 12, to the influence of the 
governing subjunctive construction with op; op pu wite pret 
Sin sprec hebbe mgSer ge ord ge ende, In BH., 183, 18, a 
false claim is thus set off from a true statement; wite pu pet 
ic beo Godes sunu ; compare 17, wite pu pet ic eom dry, In 
Boe., 116, 3, we have a rare instance of the simple subjunc- 
tive of indirect statement following witan: we witon pet he 
sie buton ponne ealle pa odre creeftas. In the introductory 
expression witan peah (‘very probably’) there is no conjunc- 
tion and the following verb is in the subjunctive regularly 
after peah; as Boe., 100, 10, ic wat peah pu wene; 224, 27. 

Sculan is frequently met with in the subordinate clause— 
to express sure action in future time, as Or., 80, 35, we witun 
pet we ure agen lif forletan sceolon; CP., 395, 22; LS., 84, 
570; 164, 291; W., 248, 4; Gen., 708,—or obligation and 
necessity, as W., 298, 2, nyte ge ful georne pet ele man sce/ 
hyran his hlaforde?; AH., 11, 608, 15; Or., 96, 14. 

Willan is generally used with a personal subject in the future 
sense, as Or., 80, 20, wiste pet hie woldon geornfulran beon 
pwere wrece ponne oSere men; 78, 23; 288, 15; Beow., 1832. 
It expresses customary action in AH., 11, 552, 31, ic wat pet 
pu eart styrne mann and wilt niman pet pu er ne sealdest and 
wilt ripan pet pu er ne seowe. 

It is worthy of observation that the omission of the con- 
junction is very frequent in complex indirect sentences after 
witan, and it is often difficult to determine when the clause is 
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to be regarded as direct and when as indirect discourse. All 
things tend to show that the subordinating power of witan is 
considerably weaker than that of verbs of saying and think- 
ing, and that there is a constant tendency to use this verb 
as a simple introductory expression like the Modern English 
‘you know,’ 

The following irregular constructions are to be noted: The 
subject-accusative construction is occasionally found, as Wid., 
101, wisse goldhrodene ewen gife brittian; An., 183, 941; 
Bede, 36,17. There are a few instances of the use of the 
accusative of the substantive and of the predicative adjective, 
as Seaf,, 92, wat his inwine weSelinga bearn eordSan forgiefene ; 
similarly Bede, 82,12; Gu., 976, 1059; Rid., xxxvi, 3, In 
BH., 191, 36, the following curious construction occurs ; wite 
pu pat Neronem pysne wyrrestan cyning efter para apostola 
ewale pwt he becom on hatunga; the accusative Neronem is 
due probably to its being regarded by the careless or ungram- 
matical writer as the object of witan, 

The statistics for the constructions after witan are as follows: 


. | Gosp. 


Ongietan. 


This verb is in frequent use in all the works of the Alfre- 
dian period, especially in the Boethius; it is, however, more 
sparingly used in later Anglo-Saxon and least of all by Al fric 
who employs mostly onenawan and wndergietan. Ongietan, 
like witan, expresses its statement in a purely objective manner 
and the indicative is predominant in the subordinate clause, 
as OP., 101, 13, he ongeat pet he oferstag hine sylfne; 109, 
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14; 113,14; 115,4; 165, 20; 181, 21; 213, 4; 321,6; Or., 
222, 1; 268, 14; Bede, 440, 30; BH., 67, 5; 109, 10; Boe, 
4, ete.; Gen., 1474; Jud., 168; Or., 1160; An., 899; E/., 
289; AH., 1, 136, 33. 

The subjunctive in the dependent clause is always due to 
the influence of moments of condition, concession, and the like, 
which enter into the expression, as CP., 69, 20, gif pet ond- 
giett ongiett pet hit self dysig sie; similarly 49, 21. It is 
due to the imperative nature of the statement in CP., 119, 12, 
and to the negative character of the sentence in CP., 195, 15, 
ne meg furdum ongietan pwt hit mnig yfel vie. In Boe,, 56, 
7 and 150, 17, the dependent sentence is also an ideal or unreal 
condition, The subjunctive is also frequent in hypothetical 
and assumed expressions, as OP,, 379, 18, se pe ongiete put 
aie gecieged mid godcundre stemne ; 151, 14, pet hie ongieten 
pet hie men tale; 281,11; 419, 34; 441,15, It is to be 
noted that in these instances the governing verb is generally 
in the subjunctive mood and the influence of this mood upon 
the dependent clause is doubtless to be looked upon as con- 
tributing to the use of the subjunctive in the latter; as also 
in CP,, 159, 7, Sylws pe hie ongieten pet he sie onstyred ; 
similarly 449, 25, The strong objective nature of ongietan, 
however, often preserves the indicative, even when one or 
more of these moments of contingency, condition, etc, enter, 
as CP., 201, 16, gif hie ne ongietad pet pa beod hira gelican. 
In Boe., x11, 4, sede he swytole ongieten hefde pet hit eal sod 
were, and 156, 25, pu sedest pet pu ongeate pette God weolde, 
the subjunctive is really due to the indirect construction after 
secgan. Lastly, the interrogative nature of an expression 
frequently causes the use of the subjunctive, as Boe., 208, 8, 
hweeder pu ongite pet ele yfel-willende mon sie wites wyrde? 

Sculan has its well-known use as an exponent of duty, as 
CP., 205, 10, pa he ongeat pet hie mon mid sumum bisnum 
manian sceolde [cum trahendos cernet] ; Bede, 188,14. It is 
used in a prophetic sense in Bede, 198, 9, ic ongeote pet he 
of pissum life leoran sceal. 
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Willan expresses little more than the simple future idea in 
Boe., 66, 7; 76, 22; BH., 135, 22. The ‘original idea of 
volition is, however, seen, as in CP., 457, 25, pa hie ongeaton 
pet he gafol wid bem frite habban wolde, 

The accus. and infin, is rarely met with and is an obvious 
imitation of the Latin, as Bede, 330, 15; 840, 14, 

Undergietan is similar in meaning to ongietan, but is not so 
frequently used, for the most part only by later Anglo-Saxon 
writers, especially A&lfric, In its constructions it differs in 
no respect from the preceding verb; as LS,, 250, 207, pa 
undergeat he pwt se an wee geteald to pam eynehelmum ; 
similarly AH, 1, 424, 33; 430, 12; 0, 160, 12; 270, 9; 
Ohr., 270, C, 19. 


Geaeon, 


The statement set forth by geseon possesses the full reality 
of direct perception and is expressed most consistently by the 
indicative, as CP,, 447, 32, pet hi geseon pette pis mannes lif 
swide hredlice gewit; similarly Or,, 140, 22; 246, 29; LS,, 


252, 218; AH, 1, 80, 12; 182, 4; 208, 3; BH, 189, 5; 
Bede, 412, 28; Byr., 203; Boe,, 94, 30, 

The subjunctive is rarely found in the dependent clause, 
In BH,, 45, 8, ne sy eow neenigu cearu pet ge geseon pet 
peos eadige Maria sy geceged to deaSe, the adhortative idea 
oceasioning the subjunctive of geseon exercises its influence 
in the subordinate clause; similarly Bede, 438, 18. The 
subjunctive occurs also when geseon in the passive has the 
meaning ‘seems,’ corresponding to videtur, as Bede, 344, 23, 
pa wees him eallum gesegen pet him were heofonlic gifu for- 
gifen [visum est omnibus celestem ei concessam esse gratiam ]; 
396, 19. 

Sculan expresses certain fulfillment in future time, as A HZ., 
I, 534, 13, swa hi gesawon pet he hreedlice gewitan sceolde. 
Willan retains its strong sense of volition in AH., 11, 302, 15, 
geseah peet hi noldon heora synna behreowsian. 
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The subject-accusative construction is remarkably frequent 
after geseon; an action or event is in this way most vividly 
described as taking place immediately before our eyes; as 
Bede, 112, 7, heo pa gesegon pone biscop messan meersian in 
Godes ciricean ; Gen., 2777, pet wif geseah for Abrahame 
Ismel plegan; Bede, 386, 8, he us sceawode and geseah in 
gewinne gesette beon [the Latin uses here the accus. with the 
infin.]. Similarly John, xx, 5,6; El., 243; An., 847, 992, 
1004, 1009, 1448, 1492, 1690; Rid., xu, 1; Wand., 46; Cr., 
498, 506, 511, 740, 925, 1154; Dan., 726; Gen., 669; AH., 1, 
272,16; 468, 8; W., 199,13; Bede, 440,21. This construc- 
tion is thus seen to be a favorite one in the graphic language 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry; the Modern English equivalent is 
the present-participial construction. 


Gehyran. 


Gehyran, like geseon, is usually followed by the indicative 
in the dependent sentence, as CP., 265, 24, hie sculon gehieran 
pet on him 518 gefylled Salomones ewide; 357, 22; LS., 254, 
284; AH, 1, 220, 30; BH., 161, 6; Bede, 370, 26. 

‘Lhe subjunctive is more frequently used than after geseon ; 
besides its employment in expressions containing ideas of 
condition, concession, and the like, as CP., 211, 19, it is very 
common after gehyran when this verb serves merely to intro- 
duce an indefinite statement, thus agreeing precisely with the 
usual subjunctive of reported statement after verbs of saying ; 
as Or., 138, 18, ic hierde pet hi na nere on pam dagum mid 
Romanum buton gewinne; Byr., 117; Bede, 190, 32, we 
geherdon pet were wundorlice halignesse cyning [audivimus 
quia fuerit rex mirandae sanctitatis]; in the last example 
the Latin subjunctive may have had some influence upon the 
Anglo-Saxon mood. 

The construction with sculan in the sense of duty is found 
in AH., 11, 544, 27, and in a prophetic sense in BH., 5, 22. 
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Instances of the use of the infinitive after gehyran are few 
and confined mostly to the collocation secgan hyrde, Beow., 
1347; see also Beow., 38, 582, 1843, 2024. There are a 
number of obvious imitations of the Latin accus. with infin. 
construction, as Bede, 310, 3, gehyrde Theodor pone geleafan 
purh gedwolan swite gedrefde beon [audiens T. fidem per 
heresiam multum esse turbatam]; 232, 30, gehyrdon heora 
biscop ford farendne and bebyrgedne [cum ergo episcopum 
defunctum ac sepultum audirent]. The use of this construc- 
tion for the purpose of vivid description is not so frequent as 
with geseon: Cr., 797, gehyred rodora dryhten sprecan rede 
word ; similarly E/., 538. 


On-, Ge-, and To- cnawan, 


The indicative is almost exclusively used after these verbs, 
as CP., 181, 16, we magon oncnawan pet se eadSemodnesse 
lareow na ne cw#d; 181,18; AH., 1,128, 13; 372,24; 426, 
27; 466, 7; u, 60, 35; Mark, v, 30; Luke, 1, 22; LS., 392, 
130; Bede, 114, 31; 330, 11; An., 1517; El, 807; BH, 
115, 19; it is specially frequent in John’s Gospel. 

The few forms of the subjunctive are due to external influ- 
ences,—as, the final nature of the governing clause, LS., 250, 
193, pet men oncnawon pet we to pe clypodon and we beon 
gehealdene ; BH., 191, 27, pet oncneowon pet hie buton me 
beon pa pe habban ; or the negative character of the expression, 
as An., 714, sod ne oncneowon pet hit drycreftum gedon were 
scingelacum. 

Tocnawan is not so generally employed as an introductory 
word as the other forms. Some examples of its use are AH, 
I, 370, 16, peat eal peodscype tocnawe pet swa hwa swa.... 
pet him ne bid getid; 568, 23; LS., 258, 342; 298, 216; 
AH., u, 496, 9. 

Behealdan is followed regularly by the indicative, as AH., 
I, 84, 1, he beheold pat God gesihd ure yfelnessa and ure 
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gyltas forSgyldas. The dependent clause frequently refers 
to a substantive object of the governing verb, as AH., u, 
446, 28, ne beheolde pu minne peowan Job pet nan man nis 
his gelica on eordan ; similarly 452, 14. 

Cud, Sweotol, and Gesiene, with the verbs weordan, beon, or 
don, form strongly objective expressions and the indicative is 
used almost without exception in the dependent clause, as Or, 
158, 13, weard Pirruse cud pet AgaSocles wes gefaren on 
Sicilia pam londe; similarly LS., 138, 327; AH., 1, 206, 13; 
Boe., 84, 4; Beow., 150; BH., 167, 18; CP., 153, 8, bid hit 
sweotol pet se lacnigende forliesd pone creft ; similarly CP., 
83, 20; LS., 139, 327; Boe., 80, 17; 98, 6; Or., 252, 29, 
hit wees eac gesyne pet hit was Godes stihtung; Beow., 3059. 
Willan is used in the subordinate clause in the sense of design, 
as Or., 146, 13, weard Macedonium cud pet Perdican broSor 
wolden winnan on hie. There are very few instances of the 
subjunctive sequence; as Boe., 138, 19, caused by the inter- 
rogative nature of the expression: Hu ne were hit genoh 
sweotol pet hiora nauper pet oper. 

Geacsian, expressing the result of inquiry, sets this forth as 
an unquestioned fact ; hence the indicative is the mood of the 
dependent clause. This verb is used as an introductory word 
almost wholly in Anglo-Saxon prose; only a few instances 
are found in the poetry. Chr., 282, C, 15, pa se cyning geah- 
sode pet se here uppe was; Or., 148, 16; 150, 11; 160, 1; 
196, 9; 200,11; 230, 4; 282, 7; Bede, 46,12; 146, 5; 288, 
30; AH., u, 186, 2; Beow., 433; Ph., 393. Willan with a 
personal subject conveys the meaning of intention or design, 
as Or., 80, 28, Leonipa pet pa geascade pet hiene mon swa 
bepridian wolde. Sculan is used in the prophetic sense in W., 
197, 8. There is one example of the subject-accusative con- 
struction used for the purpose of vivid portrayal in the graphic 
style of Wulfstan: W., 2, 1, we geacsedon his geceasterwunan 
beon godes englas and we geacsodon pera engla geferan beon 
pa gastas sodfrestra manna. 
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Gefrignan is similar to the preceding verb both in sense 
and in sequence. This distinction is, however, to be noted : 
while geacsian is used mostly in Anglo-Saxon prose, gefrignan 
is a common poetic expression and acts as a favorite introduc- 
tion to a poem [see Beow., 2; Ph., 1; Dan., 1]. Examples 
of its use are Cr., 201, we pet gefrugnon pet gefyrn be pe 
segde sum wodbora; Beow., 695, hie hefdon gefrunen pet 
er to fela micles in pem winsele waldend fornam Deniga 
leode. 

With gefrignan there are numerous instances of the subject- 
accusative, as Dan., 1, gefregn ic Hebreos eadge lifgan in 
Hierusalem, goldhord delan, cyningdom habban; An., 1094, 
ic lungre gefregn leode tosomne burgwaru bannan; Beow., 
1970, geongne gudcyning godne gefrunen hringas del/an ; simi- 
larly 2485, 2695, 2753, 2774; Cr., 78; Jud., 7. 

Geleornian contains in some degree the peculiarities of simple 
verbs of indirect discourse like eweSan and secgan, in that the 
true subjunctive of reported statement is frequently found in 
the subordinate clause, as BH., 117, 25, we leorniap pst seo 
tid sie to pes dagol; 131, 15, swa we on Godes bocum leorno- 
don pet drihten selfa to his gingrum ewade; BH., 133, 36; 
Bede, 164, 21; 174, 4; W., 20, 12; 123, 12; 127, 8. The 
objective force is, however, quite strong and the indicative is 
frequently found, as BH., 125, 8, ponne leorniap we pet seo 
stow is on Olivetes dune ufewearde; 125, 13; Chr., 66, F, 
10; Bede, 100, 26; LS., 344, 124. The construction with 
sculan implying obligation is found in Bede, 76, 7, pu pet 
geleornadest pette sceolde heo ahabban from Godes huse 33 
daga [debeat abstinere]; similarly 62,21. There are a few 
examples of the subject-accusative, as Bede, 90, 15, pe he wr 
geara geo geleornade ealde Romanisce weorce geworhte beon 
[factam fuisse didicerat]; similarly Bede, 404, 21. 

Gemettan is regularly followed by the indicative, as John, 
x1, 17, gemette pet he wes fordfaren. The subject-accusative 
after the model of the Latin is found in Bede, 246, 14, pa 
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gemetton heo pone eercebisceop geleoredne of worulde [inven- 
erunt archiepiscopum migrasse de saeculo }. 

Gewita beon, with the indicative, as CP., 54, 2, he bid 
gewiota pet he wilnad him selfum gilpes ; similarly 379, 13. 
The same construction follows the phrase, is to gewitnesse, CP, 
165, 13; 451,16; AH., 1, 492, 16; Matt., xxi, 31. 

Onfindan, with the indicative, as Wid., 131, ic pat onfand 
pet se bid leafast londbuendum ; similarly Or., 52, 6 ; 148, 7. 

Sceawian, like geseon, is followed by the indicative, as A //., 
1, 490, 1, sceawiad pet nan stede nis ures lichaman; E/., 58. 
The dependent clanse refers to a substantive object in Luke, 
xu, 24, Besccawiad pa hrefnas pet hig ne sawad. 

Understandan, as a simple expression of cognition, is followed 
by the indicative. It is of frequent occurrence in Wulfstan and 
also in the works of A£lfric, taking the place in great measure 
of ongitan and onenawan, the usual expressions of Alfredian 
prose; as W., 20, 6, understandad pet ele cristen man ah micle 
pearfe ; 32, 6; 37,6; 108, 2; 112, 14; 128, 1; 151, 27; 155, 1; 
AHL, 11, 28, 27; 210, 3; 458,10. The element of advice or 
injunction is frequently present in understandan ; at such times 
it is followed by the subjunctive, as W., 28, 12, understanda’ 
pet ge efre habban rihtlice geleafan on enne elmihtigne God ; 
similarly 118, 5; 155, 3; 167, 11. 


2. Simple Introductory Expressions. 


In this class are included gelimpan, gebyrian, beon, geweorpan, 
Seaw and gewuna wesan, and the like. 


Gebyrian and Gelimpan. 


Since the element of subjectivity does not enter into the ex- 
pression, the indicative mood is the rule in the subordinate 
clause, as AH., 1, 30, 10, pa gelomp hit pet hire tima wes 
gefylled ; 54,3; LS., 264,51; Bede, 226,13; El., 272; 
AH., u, 142, 18; W., 214, 16. The following distinction 
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between these two verbs may be noted: as the simple intro- 
duction to an indirect statement, gebyrian and gelimpan are 
both in frequent use at the time of Alfred; in later times, 
however, gebyrian was less and less used in this way, having 
now generally assumed the meaning of fitness, propriety, suit- 
ability, and its place as an introductory particle is taken by 
gelimpan. Taking CP. and AH. as representative works of 
these two periods, we find that CP. contains twenty-five ex- 
amples of gebyrian to four of gelimpan; on the other hand, in 
AH. there are over forty instances of gelimpan while gebyrian 
in this sense is almost if not entirely wanting. 

The subjunctive in the dependent clause is due to external 
influences, as CP., 199, 13, ac gif hwem gebyrige pet he his 
hlaford befoo; 341, 1, Syles him gebyrige pet hi werden; W., 
273, 11, peah pet gelimpe pet men sume hwile syn her on 
worulde ; similarly CP., 199, 22; W., 227,9; El, 441. In 
Boe., 112, 20, the dependent clause is an unreal conditional 
sentence: pet hwilum gebyrede pet him betere were pet he 
bearn nefde ponne he hefde. 

It appears that the subordinating force of gelimpan is com- 
paratively weak ; hence there is ready transition to direct dis- 
course, as LS., 488, 16, pa gelamp hit pet he ferde into anre 
byrig and of pere byrig he for into Cartagine ; pa he gefrunen, 
ete. ; similarly 388, 69; AH., 11, 446, 24; Bede, 400, 26. 

A curious mixture of the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin con- 
structions is seen in Bede, 382, 11, pa gelamp him purh reliquias 
Cudbryhtes geheledne beon [contigit ewm per Cudbereti reli- 
quias sanari]. 


Geweorpan. 


Geweorpan is a favorite introduction to an indirect statement ; 
its stylistic value is apparent; it is used not only to vary a long 
succession of direct statements, but also serves to prepare the 
reader for a statement about to be made, The mood of the 
dependent clause is the indicative, as W., 18, 8, hit geweard 
ymb x1 daga pees pe he of deaSe aras pet him com of heofonum 
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ongean mycel werod ; CP., 111, 25; 197,14; Or., 98, 30; 108, 
4, 24; 160, 23; 248, 4; Chr., 356, E, 9; W., 66,9; Boe., 52, 
26; Mark, 1, 15. The perfect tenses, is or was geworden, 
denoting a resulting state in present or past time, form a fre- 
quent introduction, especially in the Gospels; as W., 164, 15, 
is nu geworden men scamad for godam dedan ; BH., 153, 
27; 243,3; CP., 91, 26; Bede, 246, 31; 296, 25; 414, 12; 
Or., 37; Matt., 1x, 10; Luke, xvi, 22. 

The usual subjunctive is often found after conditional, con- 
cessive, and final clauses and the like, as W., 169, 15, gif hit 
geweorpe pet se peodscype becume healic ungelimp for manna 
gewyrhtan; W., 172, 16; LS., 514, 456; Boe. 50, 14; W., 
79, 18, 19; 162, 16; 309, 15. The subjunctive of command 
is seen in LS., 504, 292. The periphrases with sculan and 
willan are frequent with their usual meanings, as Or., 178, 7, hit 
geweard pet hie wolden to Romanum frises wilnian ; 226, 16. 

The conjunction is at times omitted, just as was observed 
after gelimpan; this is specially the case when a subordinate 
clause precedes the main clause of the dependent expression, 
as BH., 237, 30, wes geworden, mid py pe hie me sendon on 
pis carcern, ic bed urne drihten, ete. This omission is very 
frequent in the Gospels, as Matt., x1,1; x11, 53; Luke, 1, 41; 
2. 

In a few cases geweorpan is used with a personal dative in 
the sense ‘it pleases,’ with a final idea; here the subjunctive 
is used in the dependent clause, as LS., 412, 457, pa geweard 
his pegnum peet hi acwealden [‘they agreed to kill him’]; simi- 
larly LS., 278, 232. 

Beon and Wesan. 


As simple introductory expressions these verbs are followed 
by the indicative, as Bede, 98, 13, pa wees pette Augustinus 
geladelode Bretta biscopas in pre stowe ; CP., 353, 17, wes 
eac pette fines forseah his freondscipe ; Or., 56, 6 ; Bede, 98, 
13; 196, 10; 202, 23; 204, 6; 338, 31; W., 227, 4; Beow., 
1763. 
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With regard to its stylistic value the following peculiarity 
in the use of this verb is to be noted: When a long subordi- 
nate phrase or clause precedes the main clause in ordinary 
direct discourse, the principal statement loses considerable force 
by being placed at the end of the expression; it is seemingly 
to correct this, that reference to the main statement is made by 
wesan at the beginning of the sentence, and, after the inter- 
vention of the subordinate expression, the principal statement, 
already introduced, is made in indirect discourse ; this use of 
wesan is specially frequent in Bede; as 170, 9, Da wes efter 
noht manegum ... . pat Wine wes adrifen of his biscopsetle ; 
similarly 104, 12; 108, 21; 176, 8; 186, 23; 192,25; BH., 
115, 29. 

The subjunctive in the dependent clause is due to the 
same causes as after other verbs of this class, as CP., 57, 8, 
hu meg hit butan pam beom pette pet mod ne sie eft to 
gecerred; similarly W., 283, 28. 


pet is or wees, 


The combination of pat with the verb wesan is an interest- 
ing introductory expression, owing to the variety of its use 
and the peculiarities of the constructions following it. 

This introductory phrase is used in four ways: 

1. To explain or amplify a previous statement. The indi- 
cative is mostly used in the dependent clause, as CP., 463, 33, 
pet is peette pet mod, sona swa hit God forsihd, swa secd his 
agenne gielp; 293, 16; 301, 24; 355, 5; 377, 14; 389, 26; 
433, 20; 463, 33; Or., 74, 15; 78,4; 128,26; 254,8; BH, 
9, 32; 11, 23; 223,17; Boe., 22,2; 70,28; W., 93,2; 176, 
1. There are a few examples of the subjunctive in assump- 
tions or indefinite statements, as CP., 349, 13, pet is pet hwa 
fare mid his mode efter his nihstan ; or it is due to the influ- 
ence of a preceding subjunctive, as AH., 11, 46, 1. 

2. To introduce a command or admonition following upon 
a preceding statement; the periphrasis with sculan is here 
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generally employed, as BH., 67, 32, wes pu behydig and 
gemyndig Marian pinga, pet is pet pu scealt on eghwilce tid 
Godes willan wercan; similarly 23, 9; AH., u, 464, 30. 
The simple subjunctive is occasionally used, as CP., 461, 11, 
pet is pet ele lareow swidor dere mid his weorcum ; similarly 
461, 18; W., 102, 24. 

3. This introductory phrase is inserted between the verb of 
saying and the dependent sentence for the purpose of directing 
special attention to the following statement ; the construction 
in the indirect sentence follows the usual rules after verbs of 
saying, as Boe., 6,21, pet pu me geo seedest, pet wes, pet nan 
anweald nere; similarly 176, 19; 182, 15; 200, 11; CP., 
323, 14. 

4. To express the Latin construction of two correlative 
infinitives the Anglo-Saxon employs two correlative dependent 
clauses introduced by pet is and pet respectively ; the subjunc- 
tive is used in both clauses; as, e. g., for the Latin, ‘gladium 
super femur ponere est praedicationis studium voluptatibus 
carnis anteferre’ the Anglo-Saxon writes, ‘pat is pet mon 
his sweord doo ofer his hype, pat mon pa geornfulnesse his 
lare lete furSur Sonne his flesces lustas’ [CP., 383, 4]; 
similarly 285, 7; 315, 18; 329, 19; 367, 12; 383, 7, 10; 
421, 11. Fleischhauer, in his work on the subjunctive in 
CP. [p. 38], gives the correct explanation of the use of the 
subjunctive in these constructions: “ Die Anwendung dieser 
Redensarten findet in der Weise statt, dass durch den Subjekts- 
satz der Inhalt des unmittelbar oder mittelbar vorhergehenden 
Satzes wiederholt und durch den Priidikatssatz niher erliutert 
wird, und zwar so, dass sowohl der Subjekts als auch der Prii- 
dikatssatz kein thatsichliches Ereigniss sondern nur einen 
angenommenen Fall enthalt, woraus sich der Conjunctiv beider 
erklirt.” A modification of this rather artificial construction 
is occasionally observable, in which the regular indicative is 
used, as CP., 413, 27, Todelu weteru we /atad ut of urum 
eagum Sonne we for synderlicum synnum synderleca hreow- 
sunga dod; 425, 22. 
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A somewhat similar construction is observed in AElfric’s 
writings, when the indirect clause introduced by pet is serves 
to define and explain a preceding substantive; as LS., 358, 
314, an is temperantia pet is pet mon beo gemetegod and to 
mycel ne Siege; 358, 321, 326; 360, 334. When the con- 
junction is omitted the indicative is found, as LS., 356, 300, 
se seofo%a leahter is jactantia geeweden, pet is, ponne se mon 
bid lofgeorn and mid licetunge fers. 


Gewuna and Peaw. 


These words together with the verb ‘to be’ are employed 
as introductory expressions to statements of customary action. 
The indicative is generally found in the dependent clause, 
as CP., 337, 18, manigra manna gewuna wees pet hie hie mid 
pissum wordum ladiad and ewedad; similarly 461, 1; Or., 
100, 8; 156, 21; 164, 34; Bede, 64, 12; 76, 28; 148, 24; 
370, 25; Boe., 52, 30; AH., 1, 600, 8; 11, 366, 15; Beow., 
1247; An., 177; Mark, xv, 6; John, xviu, 39. 

In some instances, however, it seems that the very vague- 
ness implied in an habitual action finds its most appropriate 
expression in the subjunctive, as Wand., 11, ic wat pet bid in 
dryhten Seaw pet he his ferhdlucan feste binde; Mark, xv, 
6. The usual subjunctive of ideal condition is found in AH., 
u, 454, 13. 

The periphrasis with sculan is occasionally employed in the 
dependent sentence; the primitive signification of this construc- 
tion was that the continuous observance of a certain course of 
action caused its further performance to be looked upon as an 
obligation to be fulfilled; this earlier meaning has in great 
measure disappeared and the auxiliary scu/an is simply a 
relic of this former idea: Or. 21, 10, pet is mid Estum 
peaw peet peer sceall selces gedeodes man beon forberned : gif 
par man an ban finded unforberned, hi hit sceolon miclum 
gebetan; similarly 70, 23; AHL, 1, 218,1. In Mark, xv, 6, 
the simple subjunctive is used in the indirect clause after the 
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abstract expression wees gewuna ; in the corresponding passage 
in Luke, the introductory expression has a personal subject, hig 
heefdon to gewunan, and the duty imposed by this subject (the 
people) upon the magistrate is expressed by the use of scu/an 
in the indirect clause: hig hefdon to gewunan pet se dema 
sceolde forgifan pam folce enne forwyrhtne man [consuerat 
praeses dimittere]. 

Willan is also found in the dependent clause ; though it 
had primarily the idea of volition, the meaning passed over 
to express a tendency toward a certain course of conduct and 
hence serves as a good expression of customary action [ Liitt- 
gens, p. 72]: Or., 112,19, heora gewuna wes pet hie wolden 
of wleere byrig himself anweald habban; similarly AH, 11, 
138, 3. 

In Bede, 82, 1, the dependent clause and the infinitive are 
both employed, an obvious confusion with the Latin construc- 
tion: wes Romana gewuna pet heo clensunge bedes and 
pweales sohton and fram cirican ingonge ahebban [R. usus 
fuit et lavari purificationem quaerere et ingressu ecclesiae 
abstinere}. 

The adjective gewunelic is followed by precisely similar 
constructions, as AH/., 1, 40, 44; 60, 26; 478, 8; 11, 228, 1. 
Likewise healdan on gewunan, AH, 11, 252, 8. 


Cuman, Gegan, Agan, Gesalan, Getidan, and Getimian, all 
used in the general sense of ‘to happen,’ are followed by the 
indicative, as CP., 437, 27, ponan cym® oft pet mod him erest 
na ne ondret Sa lybban scylda ; Gen., 1562, pa pet geeode pet 
se eadiga wer on his wicum weard wine druncen ; BH., 195, 
1, oft hit geselep pet his ehte weorpap on onwealde; Boe., 
124, 13, getided oft pet he nef nauper ne pisse onweald ; 
AH, 1, 168, 34; 426, 1; 430, 31. 

Toweard wesan, a common introduction to a prophesy, is 
also followed by the indicative: AH., 1, 78, 35, toweard is 
pet Herodes smea’ hu he pet cild fordo. 
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II. Tue Inprrect [NTERROGATIVE SENTENCE. 


The indirect interrogative sentence is a question stated in 
dependence upon a governing word, phrase, or clause, which 
describes the time, manner, and the various circumstances 
connected with the interrogative expression ; it is introduced 
by an interrogative pronoun, adverb, or conjunction, is to be 
found after most verbs which serve as introductions to the 
indirect declarative sentence, and is in a marked degree sub- 
ject to the same regulations for moods, tenses, etc. 

The divisions of introductory verbs of the indirect declarative 
sentence are also in force in indirect interrogative expressions; 
here, however, we meet with an additional class— Verbs of In- 
quiry. The interrogative particles are: (1) interrogative pro- 
nouns, hwa and Awile, with their various paradigmal forms ; 
(2) interrogative adverbs, as hwonne, hwider, hwanon, hu; (3) 
interrogative conjunctions, hwaSer and gif. 


A. Verbs of Inquiry. 


Almost all verbs introducing the indirect question may exer- 
cise the function of verbs of inquiry, yet most of these retain 
in the main the characteristics of the special classes to which 
they belong, and hence they cannot properly be discussed else- 
where. Under this head I shall only consider those verbs 
which are used simply as expressions of inquiry, as avian, 
frignan, fandian, ete. These verbs form the best and purest 
type of the indirect question and are quite consistently followed 
by the subjunctive in the dependent clause. 


Acsian, 


The dependent verb is usually in the subjunctive; as LS., 
10, 9, pa iudeiscan axodon hwet he were; 532, 723; AH, 1, 
152, 14; BH., 219, 10; W., 141,13; Bede, 96, 29; 114, 30; 
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Boe, x11, 19; Matt., u,4; Luke, 9; Or., 182, 19, ahsige 
eft hu lange sio sibb gestode; likewise Or., 214, 11; 224, 26; 
IS.,, 84, 5678; AIL, 11, 310, 14,—with hwi, AH, 1, 18, 12; 
208, 30; LS., 118, 44; 206, 178; 234, 236,—with hwer, 
W., 162, 17,—LS., 76, 455, axode pone cempan gif he oneneowe 
pwt gewrit; likewise 474, 40,—with hwadSer, LS., 104, 264; 
404, 330; AH., 186, 1; Boe,, 134, 5, 

Seulan generally contains a distinct idea of futurity and in 
such connections very often takes the place of the simple sub- 
junctive, as AH,, 1, 14, 22, axode Adam hu heo hatan sceolde ; 
Or,, 80,16; LS., 140, 370; W., 220, 13, The construction 
with sculan seems frequently to alternate at pleasure with the 
subjunctive form or is used by reason of the desired variety of 
expression, as W,, 88, 20, agunnon hi hine acsian hwanne pat 
geweorpan aceolde, and eac be hwyleum tacene man agytan mihte 
and hweenne his sylfes tocyme toweard wurde, and hwenne pisse 
worulde geendung weorSan sceolde, Willan has the true sense 
of futurity in LS,, 104, 244, and its proper sense of volition 
in Or., 224, 26. ‘The periphrases with magan and motan are 
quite frequent, as CP., 48, 8; LS., 38, 224. 


Frignan, befrignan. 


Frignan and its compound befrignan vie with acsian in fre- 
quency of employment ; the latter is the favorite form in LS., 
Boe., W., and Gosp., ; the former forms are, with few exceptions, 
always employed in BH. and is specially frequent in AElfric’s 
writings and in the poetry. AZ, 1, 502, 23, hi heora biscopes 
rede befrunon hwet him he pam to donne were; similarly LS., 
174, 16; 200, 102 ; 204, 162; Bede, 96, 21; Dan., 528,—with 
hwile, El., 849; LS., 226, 117; AH., 1, 78, 17; 82, 8; 128, 11; 
Or., 182, 16, frine hie mon hu monegum wintrum sio sibb 
gewurde; similarly Bede, 348, 13; AH., ur, 130, 26,—with 
hwi, Or., 222, 14; Bede, 392, 11; AH., 1, 310, 1,—with 
hwar, AH., 1, 78, 11; 452, 2; Gen., 1002,—with Awonan, 
Jul., 258. LS., 74, 410, befran gif hit so3 were; AH, u, 
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120, 23, befran hwaSer pws landes folo cristen wore; 244, 6; 
Beow., 1320, 

Seulan in the sense of duty or obligation is seen in CP., 103, 
10, frigne hwet hi don o38e leran scylen; or in a prophetic 
sense in Bede, 296, 8, frugnon hi be his stealle hu be him 
geweorpan sceolde, Wil/an retains its usual sense of intention 
or design, as AH, 11, 30, 7, befran hwider he wolde gan, AH., 
1, 298, 10, 


Fandian and its Compounds, 


These verbs express an investigation, the results of which are 
future with reference to the time of the governing verb; they 
are therefore followed by the subjunctive, as Gen,, 1436, fan- 
dode hweper sincende swflod pa gyt ware under wolenum ; 
AH, 1, 268, 15, swa afandaS God pws mannes mod hweper 
he anrede sy; Or., 164, 28, pwt hie moston gefandian hweSer 
hie heora med selpa oferswidan mihte; similarly Gen., 2410; 
AH, 1, 168, 15; Or., 17, 7, 10. 


The investigation is frequently made concerning a course of 
action dependent upon the will of another, and willan indicating 
preference is used in the dependent clause, as LS., 376, 171, 
afandian hweeSer his mod wylle abugan from Gode ; 338, 39, 
pet he moste his afandian hweSer he purhwunian wolde on 
his godnesse ode he wolde from Gode abugan ; similarly Gen., 
2229. 


Cunnian, expressing experimental investigation [ probare, 
tentare] is also followed by the subjunctive or by the auxiliary 
constructions, as Gen., 2846, cunnode georne hwile pas #5e- 
linges ellen were; Chr., 239, E, 37, sceolon cunnian gif hi 
mihton pone here betreppan ; Dan., 531, cunnode hu hi ewedan 
woldon; similarly AH., 11, 68, 28; LS., 154, 117. 

Fricgean has in general similar constructions to other verbs 
of inquiry, as Gen., 1834, fricgen hwet sie freondlufu. In El, 
157, the conjunction is omitted and the interrogative expression 
is in inverted order : pees friegean ongan folces aldor, were peer 
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wnig yldra oS%e gingra, Occasionally the indicative is found 
in the dependent clause when a question is asked about a real 
event in present or past time, as Cr., 92, friegad hu ic femnan 
had mund inne geheald, 

Hleotan, denoting the means by which the investigation is 
conducted, agrees with the preceding verbs of inquiry in the 
constructions following it, as Or., 202, 33, pa hluton pa con- 
sulas hwelc hiera wrest pet gewinn underfenge; similarly the 
phrase hlot sendan, BH., 229, 2, hi sendon hlot him betweonum 
hwyder hyra gehwyle faran sceolde to leranne. 


B. Verbs of Direct Statement. 


1. Verbs of Simple Report. 
Cwedan. 


Cwedan, in its ordinary use as a verb of saying, is rarely 
followed by the indirect interrogative sentence; the Cura 
Past, furnishes a few instances of it, as 443, 19, nes him 
no pa giet to gecweden hwet he mid rihte Sanon ford 
don scolde, 

In most of its occurrences in this connection it is evident 
that the usual signification of cwedan as a verb of saying is 
greatly weakened, and that with the post-posited personal pro- 
noun of the first or second person, this verb is employed merely 
as an interrogative introductory particle corresponding to Latin 
numquid, The verb of the interrogative clause is generally in 
the subjunctive; as CP., 175, 5, hwat ewede we ponne hwelce 
sin pa inngeSoncas monna? The usual interrogative conjunc- 
tive particle is hwaSer, as John, vil, 26, ewede we hwader pa 
ealdras ongyten pet pis is Crist? [numquid cognoverunt prin- 
cipes, etc.] ; Boe., 130, 8, ewist pu hwaSer pu his pa halwendan 
monunge onfon wille? [num ejus salutaria suscipere consentis ? }. 
In form alone are these expressions to be regarded as indirect 
interrogative sentences; they are logically direct questions, but 
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introduced as they are by eweSan, the laws of syntax require 
the indirect form, Besides the above construction after eweSan 
there are, as has been noted before,' two others in frequent 
use—the dependent clause introduced by pat and the direct 
interrogative inversion; the latter construction is interchange- 
able at pleasure with the interrogative introduced by hweper, 
as, ¢.g., Latin ‘numquid ego sum’ is rendered in Matt., xxv1, 
22, by ‘ewyst pu eom ic hyt?’ and in xxv1, 25, by ‘cwyst 
pu hwaSer ic hyt sy?’ 

An indication of the great weakening that has taken place 
in the signification of cwedan under these circumstances is to 
be found in the numerous instances where this forma] introduc- 
tory word is not employed, but the clause introduced by hweper 
remains intact; as John, rv, 33, pa cewedon his leorning-cnihtas 
him betweonan: Hwa%er enig mon him mete brohte? [num- 
quid aliquis attulit ei manducare?] Such constructions are 
specially frequent in Boe., as 96, 25, hweeper pu woldest cwedan 
pet, ete.; 104, 2, hwadSer pe me pince pet se mon anweald 
hebbe?; 120, 6, AwaSer pu nu fullice ongite?; 140, 21; 176, 
19; 208, 8; 236, 21. This construction persisted and was 
very common in Middle English, as, e. g., Wiclif in Matt., 
XXVI, 22 and 25 (quoted above), reads ‘Whether Y am?’; 
John, Vil, 26 (above), ‘Whether the princes knewen verili 
that this is Crist?’; I. Cor., 1x, 1, ‘Whether Y am not 
fre?’; Mark, v1, 3, ‘Whether this is not a carpenter; whether 
hise sistris ben not here with us?’ ete. 

The nearest Latin equivalent to this construction is the 
Latin direct question introduced by an, as Boe., 120, 6, hweeper 
pu nu fullice ongite forhwi hit swa seo? [an etiam causas cur 
id tu sit deprehendisti?]; it corresponds, however, to Latin 
expressions introduced by num, as Boe., 236, 21, and by ne, 
as Boe., 176, 19. 

Somewhat similar to this construction is the indicative clause 
introduced by hu, as John, v1, 42, Hu nis pis se Heelend ? 


1 See eweSan, Indirect Declarative Sentence. 
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[nonne hic est Iesus?]; xvit1, 26, Hu ne geseah ic pe? [nonne 
ego te vidi 


Oydan, 


The strongly assertive power of eySan as noted in the indi- 
rect declarative sentence is also observable in the indirect 
interrogative sentence ; hence, the indicative is the prevailing 
mood of the dependent clause in the latter as in the former 
expression,-CP,, 401, 26, he gecySde hwele sio seyld bid; 
similarly 465, 18; AH, 1, 124, 27; CP., 281, 6; 163, 11, 
he him geeySe3 hu sio byrSen wierd and liefegad; simi- 
larly 163, 15; 419, 10; 441, 11; AHL, 1, 66, 31; 70, 18; 
242, 34; 11, 142, 20; LS,, 302, 154; 466, 400; El,, 175; 
Ailfric de Novo Test,, 13, 13; W., 153, 6; Beow,, 256; Or., 
100, 8, 

There is, however, a readier employment of the subjunctive 
than in the indirect declarative sentences; whenever the inter- 
rogative idea is prominent, or when moments of command, 
condition, negation, and the like, enter, the subjunctive is the 
rule, as LS., 494, 116, gehwa moste openlice cySan hweSer 
him leofre were pe he pem witum etwunde pe he hi for 
Godes naman acome; Bede, 178, 1, hwelc pees cyninges geleafa 
were, pet efter his deade wes gecySed ; El., 860, ne mihte 
hire Judes gecySan be pam sigebeame on hwylcere se helend 
were; Bede, 328, 20, gif he him pet gecydan wolde hwet he 
were; likewise An., 800; Bede, 90, 29. 

The auxiliary constructions are employed with their usual 
significations, as sculan in the sense of duty, CP., 173, 14, nu 
we willad cySan hu he leran sceal; 103, 3; 409, 21; willan, 
AHL, 1, 82,17; magan, 163, 3; motan, 409, 3. 

In Chr., 58, C, 20, the indirect declarative and inter- 
rogative sentences both follow cydan: cydde him hu his 
bredre heefden wroht an minstre and pat hi hefden gefreod 
wid kyning. 
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Seegan., 


A noticeable feature in the indirect interrogative sentence 
after secgan is the frequent employment of the indicative, as 
Or., 24, 21, nu hebbe we geawd ymbe ealle Europe landge- 
mero hu hi foliega’S ; nu wille we ymbe Affricam [secgan] hu Sa 
landgemero foliegad ; Or,, 210, 27, nu ie wylle seegan hulycu 
heo waa; OP,, 225, 23, gif he him smgS hwonan pat oymS 
and hu se lytega diaful atyred gewinn ; Or,, 178, 22, pa aswdon 
his geferan hu he heora mrenda abead, This frequent use of the 
indicative is to be explained by the fact that, though interroga- 
tive particles are here employed, the interrogative idea is at 
its lowest point and the dependent clause is no more than an 
expression of time, place, or manner, with reference to a 
known object, Indeed, in many cases, these constructions are 
on the border-line between indirect questions and adverbial or 
relative clauses, and frequently, when there is identity in the 
conjunctive particles of these two kinds of expressions, it is 
impossible to make any clear demarcation,’ Additional ex- 
amples of this construction are Or., 250, 28, ic wille eow seegan 
hwele mildsung and hwele gepweernes sippan wes; CP., 163, 
8, eac gesegd pem mannum hu him eac hwilum eahiad da 
costnunga ; 401, 15; Or., 100, 10; 250, 26; LS., 10, 1; 174, 
93; 190, 344; 192, 375; 220, 19, 23; 254, 266; 326, 104, 
106; AH., 1, 116, 31; John, xx, 15; Bede, 580, 19; W,, 
192, 13. 

There is, however, even here a ready employment of the 
subjunctive, when negative, imperative, or similar ideas are 
present either in the main or dependent clause; as AH., 1, 386, 
13, per Se bid gesed hwet Se gedafenige to donne [compare 
CP., 401, 15, ic eow secge hweet arwyrSlicost is to beganne] ; 
Or., 156, 20, hit nes na gessed hweet Pirruses folces gefeallen 
were; LS., 532, 723, gif ge me secgan woldon hwer Decius 


Miitzner: Englische Grammatik, 111, 443, 6. 
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sy; similarly Or., 3,13; 194, 24; 260,6; LS., 308,24. The 
subjunctive is regularly found in the genuine indirect question 
introduced by gif or hwader, as Matt., xxvi, 63, Ic halsige pe 
peet pu secge me gif pu sy Crist; Boe., 26, 9, gesecge hweeder 
pe betere pince; similarly 28, 7; 38,5; BH., 179, 31. 

Sculan is frequent in the dependent clause as an exponent 
of duty and prophecy, as Or., 126, 29, sede hu he him on his 
gewill anwyrdan sceolde; CP., 73, 19; 443, 25. 

There are numerous examples of the indirect interrogative 
sentence in addition to a substantive object, as W., 237, 22, 
secgan ymbe his tocyme and hu he mihte, ete.; LS., 422, 128. 
The clause serves often to describe the object, as W., 292, 4, 
secgan be sunnan-deg-halignesse hu se elmihtiga God hine 
gehalgode ; similarly Exod., 24; Wid., 54. 


Abtiewan. 


AXiewan is distinctively objective in its nature; the inter- 


rogative character of the subordinate clause is comparatively 
weak and it is used mainly for the purpose of narration or 
description ; hence the indicative is generally employed, as 
CP., 161, 22, Sonne hie etiewad hu manega him widfeohlad 
and hu eghwyle syn bid setigende; Jud., 174, het setiewan 
hu hyre wt beaduwe gespeow; similarly AH., 1, 186, 13; 
558, 10. 

The subjunctive is, however, by no means infrequent ; it is 
due to the final character of the expression, as Bede, 292, 33, 
pet heo seteowode hu micel leoht Cristes pa halgan in heofonum 
ahten and hwyle gifu heora megenes were; similarly CP., 161, 
15; or to the imperative idea, either in the main clause, as CP., 
77, 14, he scealt setiewan on his lifes gesteeddignesse hu micle 
gescead wisnesse he bere on his breostum, or in the subordinate 
clause, as CP., 179, 11, buton we wtiewen hwet hie healden 
[‘ what they are to lock up’]; similarly Luke, x11, 5. 

When the element of admonition is specially prominent, the 
periphrasis with scu/an is employed, as AH., 11, 250, 4, wolde 
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him eteowian hu he odrum sceolde mannum gemiltsian on mis- 
licum gyltum; BH., 237, 12; Bede, 350, 34; AHL, 11, 542, 13. 

The chapter-headings introduced by an interrogative parti- 
cle, mostly hu, may be considered as governed by some such 
verb as etiewan. There are two classes :— 

1. Expressions which cannot be regarded as genuine indi- 
rect questions, but are merely simple statements, though in an 
interrogative form. The constructions are as follows :—(2) 
The indicative, as CP., tv, hu oft sio bisgung Sees rices toslit 
pet mod pees recceres ; similarly vi, 1x. (2) The subjune- 
tive of sculan, as CP., 111, Hu he seyle eall earfodu forsion. 
[These correspond mostly to Latin quod and indicative.] (3) 
The indicative of sewlan, as CP., x111, Hu se lareow sceal beon 
clene on his mode; similarly xv, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII. 
[These answer to Latin ut and subjunctive. } 

2. Expressions which are more interrogative or exclama- 
tory in character ; sculan, answering to Latin debere, is here 
used in either mood, as CP., x11, hu he peron drohtian scyle ; 
Hu swide se reccere sceal beon abisgod ; likewise x x1, 
xx. Under this head may be included the expressions 
introduced by hwele, as CP., x, hwele se beon sceal; simi- 
larly x1. They correspond to the true indirect interrogative 
construction in Latin. 


Recean and its Compounds. 


The indirect interrogative clause after these verbs is merely 
a descriptive statement with almost entire disappearance of 
the interrogative element. The indicative is, therefore, the 
usual mood, as Boe., 150, 11, hwele meg areccan ures seyp- 
pendes anweald hu his gesceafta weaxrad and eac hwethwegu 
anlice beod ; CP., 333, 14, gif se lareow him gerecd hu fleonde 
pis andwearde lif is. The strong objective force of the gov- 
erning verb demands the indicative, even when the indirect 
interrogative idea is felt, as Boe., 34, 6, ic eow meg gereccan 
hweet se hrof is eallra geselpa ; BH., 173, 6, he him rehte hu 
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mycle scipboran he gebad on pam sipe; similarly CP., 441, 12; 
AH, 1, 28, 26; 46, 10; Or., 10,4; W., 147, 17; BH., ny, 
436,19; Or., 220; El, 648; Boe., xvi, 34; 34,6; 134, 2; 
Mark, v, 16; Beow., 2096. 

The subjunctive occurs at times, due to the negative char- 
acter of the expression, as W., 28, 6, or to the imperative 
element, as Rid., xxx111, 13, rece hwet sio wiht sie. When 
the idea of duty or command is prominent, sculan is used, as 
CP., 73, 22, we willad reccan hu he peron libban scyle ; simi- 
larly 73, 21; 173, 14. 


Bodian and Geopenian have strong objective power and are 
generally followed by the indicative, as CP., 163, 1, ne sceal 
he no pet an bodigan hu 8a synna him widSwinnad; AH, 1, 
460,10; AHL, 1, 590, 28, ponne geopenige ic pe hu pet lamb 
on his rice purhwunad ansund ; 1, 460, 29; Boe., 72, 3. 

Ealtan (judge) is followed by the subjunctive in Cr., 1074, 
as the future idea is strong: wille feeder eahtan hu gesunde 


suna sawla bringen of edle. 

Gswutelian is generally followed by the indicative, as AH, 
1, 272, 24, is geswutelod hu swide God ufad innysse; W., 
175, 18, geswutelode hu ure drihten wid his pegenas spec ; 
similarly 288,4; AH., 11,6,18; 400,16. The interrogative 
character of the clause at times requires the subjunctive, as 
AH, 1, 50, 35, is geswutelod hu miclum fremige pwre sodan 
lufe gebed ; similarly 404, 2. This mood is probably due 
to final nature of the sentence in AH., 1, 180, 22, pet he 
him geswutelode hwet se Benedictus were, and to the future 
‘moment in John, xvi, 32, he geswutelode hwylcon deaSe he 
geswulte. The dependent clause introduced by gif requires the 
usual subjunctive, as AH., 1, 480, 7, Geswutela me gif pu self 
wylle nySerastigan. The construction with sculan is found 
in a strong injunction, as AH., 11, 64, 9, ie geswutelige Se 
hwylene Su to cyninge gehalgian scea/t; similarly 534, 5; 
512, 406. 
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Gyddian and Onwreon are followed mostly by the subjunc- 
tive, the indirect statement and interrogative form favoring 
the use of this mood, as Dan., 728, pet gyddedon gumena 
menigeo hwet seo hand write; El., 674, pu scealt wisdom 
onwreon hweer seo stow sie; similarly BH., 185, 14. 

Onbeodan (declare) is strongly objective and followed by 
the indicative in Or., 1170, ge eac beamas onbudon hwa hy 
mid bladum sceop. 

Opewan is followed by the subjunctive in Boe., 78, 10, 
influenced probably by the precative character of the govern- 
ing clause: Ic pe healsige pet pu me opewe hwet sio sode 
geseelp sie. 

Redan (read) is generally followed by the indicative, as LS., 
210, 11, hit gelamp pet man redde pett godspell hu pet wif 
weard geheled; similarly Mark, u, 25; x11, 26; AHL, 1, 
434, 28. 

Sprecan is little used to introduce the indirect interrogative 
clause. In Or., 62, 10, where little more than simple narra- 
tive is expressed, the indicative is used; the interrogative 
nature of the whole expression in Bede, 66, 8, favors the use 
of the subjunctive: Hweet is to sprecanne hu heo heora relmesse 
dale oppe mildheortnesse fyllen ? 

Tellan and writan, in chronicling past events, often use the 
graphic construction with hu with, however, little of the inter- 
rogative force; hence the indicative is the rule in the depend- 
ent clause, as Chr., 244, F, 6, tealdon pa swySe ealde menn hu 
hit was gelagod sona sydéan; AH., U1, 306, 18, pus wrat 
Hieronimus be pere halgan rode hu heo wears gefunden ; 
similarly 84, 23; 360, 1; 468, 4; 486, 4. In an admonitory 
sense these verbs are generally followed by the construction 
with seulan, as CP., 52, 10, is geteald hwele he beon sceal ; 
Chr., 244, F, 15, sende gewrit hu he biscopas halgian and on 
hwyleum stowe hi settan sceolde. This construction is also 
employed to express certain action in the future, as An., 135, 
heefdon awriten hweenne hie to mose metepearfendum weordSan 
sceoldon. 
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Remark. The assertive force of the introductory words and 
the interrogative character of the dependent clause produce an 
interesting conflict in which now the one now the other pre- 
vails; hence there is a remarkable diversity in the moods 
employed after verbs of this class. 


2. Verbs of Saying with the Element of Volition. 


In the following verbs the action of the will is expressed 
either in the form of a petition or of an injunction. The 
usual mood, therefore, of the interrogative clause is the sub- 
junctive, with frequent occurrence of the constructions with 
sculan, willan, ete. 

Anstellan (prescribe) is followed by seulan in W., 218, 28, 
he anstealde hu men sceoldan pone halgan sunnandeg healdan. 

Bebeodan, with seulan in CP., 169, 20, Dryhten bebead hu 
he scolde beran pa earc. 

Bysen, as an expression of advice, is followed by sculan, as 
Bede, 46, 9, pa sealdon hi him bysne hu hi him weepen wyrcan 
sceoldon. As a simple reference to a past event, the indicative 
is used, as LS., 440, 131, manega bysna synd on bocum be 
swyleum, hu oft weras and wif wundorlice drohtnodon, 

Gestihtian (appoint) with sculan in CP., 99, 11, gestihtode 
hu men sceolden Serinne bet macian. 

Getacnian is followed either by the subjunctive, as Bede, 
98, 28, pet he us to getacnode hwele gesetnes to fylgenne sy, 
or by the construction with sculan, as Bede, 90, 5, he getacnode 
hu he sceolde opre biscopas halgian ; similarly CP., 451, 10. 
Used as a simple statement, it is followed by willan in the 
prophetic sense in John, xl, 33, tacnode hwyleum deade he 
wolde sweltan ; similarly xx1, 19. 

Leeran is generally followed by the periphrasis with sculan, 
as CP., 341, 15, Sonne sint sie sidéan to leranne hu hi scilen 
mildheortlice delan ; likewise 389, 18; 441, 6; BH., 19, 14; 
Bede, 64, 12. The simple subjunctive is also found, as Bede, 
216, 11, lerde hweet ymb para helo to donne were, As a 
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simple verb of announcement it is followed by the indicative, 
as W., 242, 13, lerd hwonne seo tid cymd. 

Reedan, as an expression of advice, is followed either by the 
simple subjunctive or by the construction with sewan, as W., 
51, 19 and 57, 15, pe him geredad efre hwet him to donne 
sy; likewise Bede, 50,9. The auxiliary magan, expressing 
possibility, is found in LS., 426, 202, reedde him sona hu he 
beswican mihte his agenne feeder. The same constructions are 
noted after phrases with rad, as Beow., 172. In the vivid 
style of poetry the result of advice given is usually empha- 
sized by the use of the indicative in the dependent clause, as 
Beow., 277, Ic pes Hrodgar meg red geleran hu he feond 
oferswided, gif him ed-wendan efre scolde bot eft cuman. 

Seiran, with sculan in AH., 11, 290, 9, he ne scyrde on 
hweedre healfe hi pet net wurpan sceoldon. 

Tecan, as a verb of admonition, is followed by sculan, as 
AH., u, 472, 30, tehte hwilcere getimbrunge we sceolon to 
heofonum astigan. The simple subjunctive is seen in An., 
485, where tecan has the meaning ‘to instruct’: geteehte hu 
pu weegflotan sund wisige. 

Tyhtan is followed by the subjunctive in W., 292, 1, pet we 
efre sculon tyhtan hu ge agan her on life rihtlice to libbanne. 

Wisian is followed by sculan in Gen., 850, him gewisode 
hu hie on pam leohte ford libban sceolden; similarly W., 304, 
18; An., 1100. 


C. Verbs of Thinking, Believing, ete. 


The subjunctive is the usual mood in the interrogative clause 
after these verbs. 


Pencan. 


Pencan has two distinct meanings: (1) to devise, (2) to con- 
sider, reflect, remember, 
9 
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In the former meaning, with reference to a certain end to 
be attained, pencan is followed by the subjunctive of magan, 
denoting the final nature of the sentence, as LS., 200, 95, pu 
bepenc pe hu pu mage etwindan Sam ecum witum; CP., 239, 
12, sceal pencan hu he hie gelicettan mage ; similarly LS., 200, 
93; Or., 76, 24; BH., 55,19; Boe. 90, 8. It is also fre- 
quently followed by the simple subjunctive or by the peri- 
phrases with sculan or willan, as Seaf., 117, ponne geSencen 
hu we pider cumen; CP., 41, 23, ponne hie pencead hu hi 
sylfe scylen fulfremodeste weorSan ; 101, 10, he geSohte hu 
he wolde pet man him miltsode, 273, 5. 

With its second signification, in which the final nature of 
pencan is lost, this verb is followed either by the subjunctive 
or by the indicative. The subjunctive is employed where the 
elements of interrogation or futurity are present, as CP., 45, 24, 
hwet pencad pa hwy hie Sara geearnunga bet truwigen Sonne 
ete; BH., 41, 14, Pence hwylcum edleane he onfo; Boe., 250, 
5, gepenc nu hweeSer pu eenig ping getiohhod hebbe ; similarly 
CP., 329,12; W., 303, 33; Boe., 116,26. The indicative is, 
however, more generally employed in the dependent clause ; it 
is regularly found when the thought is directed to the considera- 
tion of an actual occurrence, as CP., 5, 5, gepenc hwelce witu 
us pa becomon for pisse worulde ; 37, 23, ne gepencan ne con 
hweet him 357, 15; 467, 1. The conjunctive particle 
is generally hu and the expression is more properly an indirect 
exclamation, as BH., 33, 25, to gedencanne hu micel Godes 
gepyld is and hu mycel ure ungepyld is; similarly CP., 159, 
6; 233, 14; 315, 15; 329, 9; 343, 15; 359, 18; 377, 3; 391, 
20; 437, 9; 447, 29; Or., 122, 15; 296, 21; W., 144, 29; 
Matt., xvi, 9, 10. 

In BH., 91, 13, uton we geSencan hwyle andlean we him 
ford to berenne habban; uton we geSencan hu mycel egesa 
gelimped eallum gesceaftum, the distinctively interrogative 
nature of the first subordinate clause is expressed by the sub- 
junctive, while the second clause, having rather an exclama- 
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tory character with reference to a real event, contains the 
indicative. 
Smeagan. 


Smeagan has similar distinctions in meaning to Sencan and 
hence a corresponding variation of constructions in the indirect 
interrogative clause. In its more usual meaning, ‘to devise,’ 
it is followed by the simple subjunctive or by the periphrastic 
construction with magan ; when the will of the subject is made 
emphatic in the dependent clause, willan is here used. AHL, 
1, 78, 35, Herodes smea’ hu he pet cild fordo; LS., 514, 452; 
AH., 1, 225, 20, smead hu he hit gewrecan mage; LS., 224, 
13; AH, 1, 12,1; 16,31; 18,34; 26, 22; 192,15; 286, 29; 
u, 6,13; Boe. 2,17; W., 280,17. In AH, 11, 268, 7, we 
find both constructions after the same governing verb: smeagad 
hu se hlaf mage beon gewend to Cristes lichaman, oppe pet win 
weordSe awend to Drihtnes blode. 

When smeagan is used with the meaning ‘to think, con- 
sider, reflect,’ there is considerable variation in the moods in 
the interrogative clause. The indicative is employed when the 
attention is directed to an event which has actually taken place 
or whose reality is unquestioned, as CP., 75, 5, pet he smeage 
hu micel nied-pearf him is; AH, 1, 308, 19, is to smeagenne 
hu seo clennys woes demde geond 3a geferedan Senas. When, 
however, the interrogative nature of the clause is prominent, 
the subjunctive is regularly employed, as LS., 226, 109, Petrus 
smeade hweet his gesihd gemende; 1, 12, 18, smead hwa- 
non deofol come; 340, 20, is to smeagenne hwi sy mare blis be 
gecyrredum synfullum ponne, ete. ; similarly 48, 9; 68, 13; 
542, 31; LS., 244, 113. In AH, 1, 342, 14, is to smeagenne 
hu micclum se rihtwisa God gegladige gif etc, the subjunctive 
is due to the conditional nature of the clause. AH, 11,228, 20 
is a rare instance of the indicative in the interrogative clause 
introduced by gif: smeaga gehwa gif pes beboda and opre 
pillice habba’ wnigne stede on his heortan. 
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In the dependent clause after the allied verb foresmeagan, the 
subjunctive is quite consistently found, as Mark, x11, 11, ne 
foresmeage ge hweet ge specan; Luke, xx1, 14. 


Wenan. 


A noticeable feature of the interrogative construction with 
wenan is that the whole expression (both principal and subor- 
dinate clauses) is interrogative. These are really direct ques- 
tions and wenan is not the principal verb, though it has this 
grammatical function ; it is used simply to express a certain 
deference to the views of another or to indicate mere proba- 
bility. The subjunctive is almost always used in the subor- 
dinate clause. The indirect interrogative constructions after 
wenan are of two kinds :— 

1. The interrogative particle is used betore the introductory 
phrase wene we or wene ge and also (frequently in a different 
form) before the grammatically dependent clause, as CP., 353, 
10, hu wene we hu micel scyld pet sie?; Or., 50, 1, hu wene 
we hwelce sibbe pa weras hefden?; Boe., 64, 16, hweet wenst 
pu hu micelne hlisan Romanise man mage habban? ; similarly 
Or., 64,5; 136,21. When the interrogative adjective and its 
substantive are placed before wenan, the rest of the dependent 
sentence follows in the indirect construction introduced by pet, 
as CP., 281, 14, hwele wite wene we pet se fela spreca scyle 
habban?; similarly AH, 1, 442, 8. 

2. The common introductory phrase, wenstu hweper; as 
CP., 425, 1, wenstu hweeper he hine mid py gehealdan mage’; 
Boe., 102, 10, wenst pu hweper hine enig habban mege? 
Occasionally the interrogative clause is grammatically inde- 
pendent of wenstu and the indicative is used, as Luke, 1, 66, 
wenst pu hweet by3 pes cnapa? [‘ What, think you, will this 
boy be?’], 


Apinsian (weigh, estimate), The final idea is not present 
with this verb; the consideration is directed to the interroga- 
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tive clause regarded merely as a unit, hence the indicative is 
used in the latter; as W., 245, 9, hit is to apinsjanne hwet 
hit getacnad. 

Carfull, Carian, and Cepan express attention directed to 
the attainment of a certain state, and hence the subjunctive 
follows, as W., 72, 10, weorSe se carfull hu he swidast mage 
gecweman his drihtne; AH., 11, 78, 2, 3a pe cariad hu hi 
manna sawla Gode gestrynan; LS., 386, 36, cepte hu he 
ewemde Gode ; 322, 48. 

Costan, implying an investigation into an existing state of 
things, is followed by the indicative in Cr., 1059, bryne costad 
hu gehealdne sind sawle wid synnum fore sige deman. 

Cyre expresses an alternative whose regular construction is 
hweeper-od%e and the subjunctive, as AH., 1, 212, 11, gehwile 
man heef agenne cyre hweeSer he wille fylian deofles willan 
od8e widsacan. A peculiar sequence is that with the correla- 
tive swa-swa, AH., 1, 112, 11, forgeaf he Adame and Evan 
agenne cyre, swa hi on geselpe wunodon, swa hi deadlice 
wurdon. 

Efstan, Geornful, Gepeahtian, Gieman, Hogian, Hycgan, 
Ondredan, and Reecan, denoting thought directed either to 
the accomplishment of a certain action or merely to the 
consideration of a future event, are followed by the simple 
subjunctive or by the subjunctive of magan; the final clause 
is generally introduced by the conjunction hu. W., 138, 8, 
efsteS hu he synfullum susle gefremme; AH., 11, 440, 17, 
Martha wes geornful hu heo mihte God fedan; Bede, 248, 5, 
gepeahte hweet to donne were; Mark, 111, 6, peahtedon ongen 
hine hu hi hine fordon mihten; similarly Gen., 92; Matt., 
xu, 14; Bede, 72, 25; 162, 30; 350, 16; Cr., 1569, pes 
gieman nele hu pa womsceaSan hyra eadgestreon sare geseten ; 
1553; Mark, 11,2; AH., 1, 124, 14, hogiad hwile se becume 
wtforan gesihSe Ses strecan Demes; 316, 25; Gen., 432, 
hyega® hie ealle hu ge hi beswicen; Seaf., 117; Or., 138, 5, 
hi him pet swiSe ondredon hu hi wid him eallum endemes 
mehten; 88,13; CP., 447, 27, reccad hwet him mon ymbe 
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reswe; 451, 26. The subjunctive is also always used when 
the interrogative idea is prominent, as Rid., xx1x, 13, micel 
is to hyeganne hwet seo wiht seo; xxx, 24; Dan., 130. 

Secan is regularly followed by the subjunctive, since the 
element of interrogation is specially prominent in the subordi- 
nate clause, as Bede, 158, 1, sohte hweet pet ware; Dan., 732, 
sohton hweet seo hand write halges gastes; similarly 79; BIZ., 
205, 27; AH., 1, 448, 9; El, 415, 474; Murk, x1, 13; 
1; Luke, x1, 29; Bede, 124,19. Secan frequently expresses 
effort directed toward the accomplishment of an action; hence 
magan is often found in the dependent clause, as CP., 227, 
14, sec hu he hine mage onfon ; 239, 8; LS., 490, 53; 500, 
231; Or., 140, 8; Dan., 49; El, 1156. 

Sorgian, referring to action in future time, is followed by the 
subjunctive, as Bede, 282, 29, sorgende on hwylere tide pone 
deel pws mynstres pet ilce wite gehrine; similarly Seaf., 42. 

Swician and Syrwian, introducing expressions of design with 
the conjunction hu, are followed by the subjunctive or the 
periphrasis with magan, as LS,, 252, 220, swicad se deofl 
embe us hu he forlare pa cristenan ; 242, 80, pas pry syrwiad 
hu hi us beswicen; AH, 1, 214, 31, syrwedon hu hi mihton 
hine to deaSe gebringan ; Or., 144, 35, 

Tweon, Tweogan, Twynan, Twynung. The element of doubt 
and uncertainty is present in full force in the interrogative 
clause following these expressions, and the subjunctive is the 
usual mood, as Or,, 230, 19, tweode hweSer hi aweg comen ; 
W., 196, 11, tweonad fela manna hweer he sy se soda Godes 
Sunu od8e na ne sy; BH., 205, 10, wes mycel tweo hwet hie 
he pwre don, hweer hii Sa cyricean halgeden, oppe hwet pis 
Godes willa were; similarly Or., 192, 15; AH., 1, 556, 14; 
W., 2, 5; 3, 7; Bede, 2, 14. 

Pyncan is followed by the subjunctive or by the construction 
with magan, as Rid., xxx, 18, wretlic me pincd hu seo wiht 
megelacan. A construction similar to that with wenan is seen 
in Or., 182, 22, hu pyncd eow Romanum hu seo sibb gefest- 
nod were. 
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Ymbhydig, with a strongly interrogative and future sense, is 
followed by the subjunctive, as Matt., v1, 25, pet ge ne syn 
ymbhidige eowre sawle hwet ge etan ne eowrum lichaman mid 
hwem ge syn ymbscrydde; similarly Luke, x11, 22. 


D. Verbs of Direct Perception. 


The indirect interrogative expression after these verbs is 
either used as a vivid method of representing the events de- 
scribed, or may be looked upon as a mere object toward which 
the action of perception is directed ; in both cases the objective 
force of the introductory verb is very strong and the interroga- 
tive nature of the dependent clause very weak, and hence the 
prevailing mood is the indicative. The subjunctive, however, 
enters when the interrogative nature of the sentence is empha- 
sized or when moments of condition, concession, and the like, 
enter into the expression, 


Witan and Ne Witan, 


The strongly objective character of witan is felt in the 
indirect interrogative just as in the indirect declarative sen- 
tence, and the usual mood of the subordinate clause is the in- 
dicative, as Or., 214, 1, ic wat hwet se Romana gelp swidost 
is; CP., 348, 21, se Se wat hwer he hiene lege; similarly 
AH,, t, 114, 3; 268, 16; 588, 17; 11, 568, 15; Or., 126, 31; 
136, 20; 190, 13; LS., 164, 290; 464, 368; CP., 43, 22; 
W., 123, 17; Ph., 355; Wand., 29. 

The subjunctive is to be found, when the dependent clause 
is a genuine interrogative expression in sense as well as in form, 
when it treats of general assumptions or vague abstract ideas, and 
when it is either by nature or attraction conditional, concessive, 
or hortatory in character. The future idea is expressed either 
by the subjunctive or by the periphrases with sculan and willan, 
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Examples of these constructions are as follows: Bede, 432, 27, 
pet ic wolde gewitan hwet he beon eceolde ; W., 18, 15, he wille 
witan hu we him geleanod habban ealle; AH, 1, 336, 23, gif 
ic wiste hwet he ware; Boe., 162, 21, hie woldon witan hu 
heah hit were to pam hefone and hu dicke se hefon were ode 
hwet per ofer were [an abstract conception]; CP., 427, 21, pet 
men witen hwelce hi sin; John, vir, 51, dem’ ure # enine man 
buton hine man er gehyre and wite hwet he do; similarly 
Beow., 2520; Matt., xxv, 43; Luke, vit, 39; x11, 39; John, 
vu, 17, 51; x1, 57; CP., 51,5; Bede, 100, 24. In Luke, 
39, the indirect interrogative and declarative constructions fol- 
low the same verb: gyf pes man witega were he wiste hwet 
and hwyle pys wif were, pet heo synful ys. The difficulty in 
seeking to establish any fixed rule for mood in these construc- 
tions is obvious when we consider the great variation in the 
use of the moods, even at times in the same sentence, as Chr., 
354, E, 36, gif hwa gewilnigad to gewitanne hu gedon he wes, 
odde hwilene wurdscipe he hefde, od3%e hu fela land he ware 
hlaford, ete.; Luke, x, 22, nan man nat hwile is se sunu ne 
hwile si se feeder. 

Sculan and willan are regularly employed with the usual 
ideas of duty, volition, and futurity, as CP., 65, 11, se Se wat 
hwider he gan sceal; Luke, x11, 39, gif se ealdor wiste hweenne 
se Seof cuman wolde ; similarly LS., 280, 266 ; 380, 247; AH., 
11, 254, 8; Boe., 14, 2. 

Ne witan shows the same peculiarities as witan in the syntax 
of the indirect interrogative sentence ; the usual mood of the 
dependent clause is therefore the indicative, as AH, 1, 532, 25, 
he nat hweer he wurSe is into pam ecan rice; LS., 352, 226, 
he nat hu he fers for his freondlicum drencum ; Chr., 305, E, 
12, nan man neste hweet pes ealles wes; similarly Or., 120, 1; 
124, 13; 206, 3; CP., 41, 1; 63, 10; 241, 12; 429, 26; AH., 
1, 256, 15; 1, 104, 9; 236, 35; BH., 17, 12; 223,16; W,, 
248, 15; Seaf., 55; Beow., 1332; John, 1x, 21. 

The general uses of the subjunctive are the same as with 
witan, as LS., 454, 206, se oSer nyste hu he ham come; Boe., 
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160, 3, Sa sede ic pe pet ic nyste hu he ealra gesceafta weolde ; 
LS., 490, 44; W., 238, 15; AH., 104, 25; 306,8, The sub- 
junctive is also used in the dependent clause when the proba- 
bility of knowledge is implied ; as AH, 1, 92, 30, wen is pret 
eower sum nyste hweet sy ymbsnidenys. In Boe., 46,7, pam 
neatum is gecynde pet hi nyton hwet hi send, ac pet is para 
manna unpeow pet hi nyton hwet hi sien, Hotz explains the 
difference in mood by the fact that the indicative denotes abso- 
lute ignorance, while in the subjunctive there lies the idea of 
the probability of enlightenment. The subjunctive is found 
when an alternative is implied, as LS., 256, 293, nyte we 
hweper se weardmann were efre gefullod [he may or may not 
have been baptized]; also when there is ignorance expressed 
with reference to a future event, as CP., 323, 23, hi nyton mid 
hwam hie hit pe forgielden; Or., 78, 15; 212, 25. The less 
frequent method of expressing the alternative by swa-swa is 
found in LS., 506, 306, ne we be him naSor nyton swa hi per 
libban swa hi peer deade licgan. 


Ongietan. 

There is probably more regularity in the use of the indica- 
tive in the indirect interrogative clause after ongietan than 
after witan. The subjunctive element in the leading verb is 
here wholly absent and the interrogative nature of the clause 
is much obscured. CP., 429, 24, hi ongietad hwet ymb hi 
gedon bid; Wand., 73, ongitan sceal gleawhele hu gestlic 
bid; Boe., 136, 20, ic ne meg ongitan forhwi pu eft segst. 
The hu-clause is of special frequency, as Boe., 30, 14, pu miht 
ongitan hu pa mine selpa is oncerred; other examples are 
CP., 220, 6; 231, 16; 233, 23; 239, 4; 241, 16; 257, 20; 
271, 22; 277, 4; 343, 12; 375, 23; 377, 22; 389, 8; 393, 
31; 405, 8; 431, 13; 441, 8; 465, 22; Or., 62, 32; 194, 9; 
W., 252, 5; Boe., 44, 31; 46,4; 136, 20; 180, 2. 

The indicative is very persistent in the dependent clause 
and a considerable influence is required to change it into the 
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subjunctive; it is doubtful whether any examples could be 
brought forward for the use of the subjunctive simply on 
account of the interrogative nature of the dependent clause, 
When the sentence is negative, the subjunctive is occasionally 
met with, as LS,, 530, 671, ie ongytan ne meg hu me ay pus 
gelumpen, The most frequent occurrences of the subjunctive 
are due to the final or interrogative character of the whole 
expression, as CP., 75,7, pet he ougyte for geSyncedum 
pet fole sie genemned heord; Boe,, 150, 19, hwet pu nu ongite 
forhwy pet fyr fundige up?; similarly CP., 183, 8, The 
usual subjunctive after hweper is seen in Boe,, 34, 9, miht pu 
nu ongitan hweper pu auht pe deorwyrpre habbe. 


Gehieran. 


As an expression of direct sense-perception gehieran is 
almost invariably followed by the indicative in the interroga- 
tive clause, as CP., 299, 13, gehieren hwet he eft ew; BH, 
19, 10, gehyran me nu forhwon se blinda leoht onfeng; simi- 
larly CP., 299, 7, 15, 18, 21, 22; 315, 23; 317, 13, 15, 20, 
21, 23; 323, 4, 7; 359, 9; AHL, 1, 464, 10; 11, 300, 5; LS, 
10, 11; 24, 1; 363, 375; BH., 165, 15; Matt, xxvu, 13; 
Byr., 45; El., 514. 

In some cases the interrogative idea in the dependent clause 
claims recognition and the subjunctive is used, as A H., 1, 280, 
8, uton we gehyran he pam Halgan Gaste hweet he sy. Intro- 
duced by gif or hweSer, the subjunctive is regular, as LS., 468, 
448, mon ne gehyrde gif enig scypherde were. 


Geseon. 


Geseon is generally followed by the indicative, as CP., 157, 
16, Su ne miht geseon hwet perinne byS gehydde; 5, 9, ic 
geseah hu pa ciricean geond eall Angeleynn stodon madma 
gefyldne; Gen., 666, ic mag geseon hwer he self sitted ; like- 
wise Exod., 83; W., 199, 6; LS., 402, 291; BH., 229, 20; 
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Or., 1134. The indicative often occurs even after the con- 
junctions gif and hwaSer, as CP., 157, 16, meg man geseon gif 
pwr hwele dieglu scond inne bi8; AH., 11, 414, 19, we sceolon 
geseon hweSer Sin Iacobus pe alyst fram Sisum bendum. 

There are a few instances of the subjunctive, mostly when 
the act of perception is future with reference to the time of the 
leading verb, as Boe,, 58, 4, hine iyste geseon hu seo burne; 
Mark, Xv, 36, pwt we geseon hwwSer Helias cume hine nider 
to settanne ; Luke, xx, 3, he wolde geseon hwyle se Hwlend 
weere [the action is not described as taking place], The sub- 
junctive is due to the negative character of the sentence in A H1., 
I, 433, 14. Sculan has its usual signification of obligation in 
OP., 365, 14, pet we magon geseon hwet we don scylen, 

In Gen., 1270, the indirect interrogative and indirect declara- 
tive constructions follow the same governing verb: pa geseah 
sigora waldend hwet wees manna manas on eorSan and pet hie 
weron womma priste inwitfulle. 


Ametan (estimate) is followed by the subjunctive in CP., 53, 
13, due probably to the final character of the expression : pat 
ge ameten -hweet ge sien. 

Behealdan. The indicative is generally found in the indirect 
interrogative clause, as Boe., 68, 21, behealde he hu widgille 
pees heofones hwearfe bi3 ; AH.,1, 242,27, behealde ge hweeSer 
ge sint Godes scep; similarly Boe., 180, 5; AH., 1, 582, 12; 
494,107; Rid., xvi, 5. Occasionally the interrogative 
character of the dependent clause outweighs the objective nature 
of behealdan and the subjunctive is used, as Bede, 288, 14, mid 
py heo behealdende wes hwelcum teonde up ahafen were se 
wlite pws wuldorlican lichoman. This is specially so after 
hwedSer, as AH., 11,76, 31, behealde hwSer he on Godes win- 
gearde swince. 

Besceawvan expresses close observation of certain events which 
are vividly described by the indicative in the indirect clause, as 
Matt., v1, 28, besceawia’® pa lilian hu hi weaxvad; 1, 488, 
20, besceawiaS hu wrecfill pis andwearde lif is ; similarly Luke, 
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xu, 24; BH., 59, 22; AH., 1, 486, 17; 1, 84,7. In the 
sense of a verb of inquiry, besceawian is followed by the sub- 
junctive, as AH, 11, 500, 32. 

Cunnan is generally followed by the indicative, as Beow., 
2071, pet pu geare cunne to hwam sidSan weard hond-res 
helepa; 162, men ne cunnon hwyder hel-runan hwyrftum 
scridsad; Cr., 573; dilfric’s Pref. Gen., 22, 25. The indica- 
tive is found even after hweder, as Beow., 1356. The sub- 
junctive is, however, frequent when ideas of indefiniteness or 
uncertainty are present, especially when the expression is future 
or negative, as Bede, 136, 6, hwet per foregenge od3e hwet 
per efterfige we ne cunnon; likewise El., 531; W., 298, 31. 
Willan is used in the sense of design or futurity in Wand., 71; 
An., 342. 

Cud, Sweotol, Undyrne. The interrogative clause is set forth 
in the most objective manner by these expressions, and the 
indicative is used, as Boe., 32, 36, nis hit sweotol hu hwerflice 
pa woruld-selpa sint; Beow., 2001, pet is undyrne hwyle 
orleg-hwil uncer Grendles wearS on pam wange; similarly 
BH., 183,9; Rid., xuim, 15. In expressions of uncertainty, 
negation, and the like, the subjunctive or modal auxiliaries are 
sometimes employed, as Gen., 2709, ne wes cud hweSer on 
pyssum folce frean /Elmihtiges egesa were; BH., 51, 35, is 
swide uncuS hwet ure yrfenweardas don willen efter urum life. 

Findan is usually followed by the indicative, as E/., 202, pa 
se eSeling fand hwar ahangen wes rodora waldend ; Afric de 
Vet. Test., 2, 47. 

Forgietan, essentially a negative verb of perception, is fol- 
lowed by the indicative, as CP., 183, 23, ne sculon we forgietan 
hu hit wes be Saule. Scudan in the sense of obligation is met 
with in CP., 387, 14. 

Ge-,On, To-enawan, The strongly objective nature of these 
verbs and the interrogative character of the dependent clause 
cause an interesting variation of mood. The indicative is, 
however, mostly employed, as AH, 1, 410, 9, pet heo oncnawe 
mid hwilcum feondum heo ymbset bi3 ; CP., 349, 24, we magon 
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onecnawan hu micel yfel sio gesceadwislice gecynd gefremed ; 
likewise Or., 94,21; AH.,1, 588, 8; W.,189,3. Besides those 
instances in which the subjunctive is due to the interrogative 
character of the dependent clause, this mood is quite common 
when the whole expression is interrogative, as AH., 1, 14, 4, 
hu mihte Adam tocnawan hwet he were? It is specially 
frequent afier hweper, as W., 60, 3, man meg pene man tocna- 
wan hweeser him Godes gast on wunige oddSe Bes deofles, in 
which case an alternative is emphatically stated ; similarly in 
ES., 534, 743 ; John, vu, 17. When the alternative is not so 
strongly felt the indicative at times occurs, as A H., 11, 228, 22, 
Sonne gecnzewd hweeser he is of Gode. 

Gefrignan and Geleornian are regularly followed by the 
indicative, as Beow., 1, we Gar-Dena prym gefrunon hu pa 
eSelingas ellen fremedon; 2404; AH., 1, 438, 3, ge geleor- 
nodon hu se heahengel Gabriel Sam eadigan medene Marian 
eSelinges acennednysse gecySde. The constructions with scu- 
lan and magan, expressing duty and ability respectively, are 
common, as CP., 101, 9, he geleornode hu he sceolde odrum 
mannum miltsian; Or., 158, 3, hefdon geleornod hu hie pa 
elpendes beswican mehton. 

Gemunan, To gemynde cuman, Gemyndig beon, Gemyndgan, 
and Gemynd genywian, all having the common signification of 
remembrance, are followed by the indicative in the indirect 
interrogative clause; this construction is employed to bring 
before the mind in a vivid manner various occurrences of past 
time. The hu-clause is almost universal ; as CP.,7, 15, pa ic 
pe gemunde hu sio lar afeallen wes geond Angeleynn; A/1., 
I, 46, 15, gemynd genywode hu Moyses heora foregengan 
geledde and hu hi on westene weron; similarly 6, 9; 52, 25; 
226, 6; CP., 3, 2; 5, 25; BH., 129, 10; 237, 9; W., 258, 8; 
Boe., 10, 3. There are frequent examples of the use of a sub- 
stantive object and also of the indirect interrogative clause 
either to describe the object or to make an additional state- 
ment, as Or., 82, 15, Themistocles gemyndgode Jonas pre 
ealdan fehde hu he hie on his geweald genidde; Wand., 34, 
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geman he sele, secgas, and sincpege, hu hine on geoqu®e his gold- 
wine wenede to wiste- BH., 129, 10, hie gemunad pa mycelan 
eadmodnesse and Au luflice he us erest gesohte; similarly Ju/., 
624; Rid., Uxxx, 7. The interrogative construction, how- 
ever, occasionally leads to the use of the subjunctive, as Dan., 
110, com on sefan hwurfan swefnes woma hu woruld were 
' wuldrum geteod; AH., 1, 22, 21, uton beon gemyndige hu 
micelre gedincde sy pet helige meden ; the vagueness of a 
vision in the former, and the hortatory character of the latter 
expression favor the use of the subjunctive. 

Hlistan is followed by the subjunctive in W., 132, 8, hliste 
we on Englise hwet pet Leeden ewede, 

Locian is generally followed by the indicative, as Exod., 278, 
ge lociad feerwundra sum hu ic sylfa sloh, This verb is mostly 
used in the imperative in an exclamatory sense, corresponding 
to Latin ecce, as John, x1, 36, loca hu he hine lufode [ecce quo- 
modo amabat eum]; Mark, 11, 24, loca nu hwet pine leorning- 
enihtas [ecce quid faciunt]; similarly Matt, xx1, 20; 
Mark, x1, 21; xv, 4. There are sporadic occurrences of the 
subjunctive, as AH., 1, 474, 25, loca hu lange se soSa lece hit 
foresceawige. 

Scrutnian is generally followed by the indicative in the inter- 
rogative clause introduced by hu, as AH, 1, 582, 25, scrutnia’ 
hu deorlice hit is to geogenne. 

Undergietan and Understandan are followed by the same 
construction as oncnawan: AH, 1, 146, 30, understandad hu 
be hire awriten is; similarly W,, 32,8; 108,6; 122,11; 308, 
18; Aifric’s Pref. Gen., 23, 32; AH., 11, 58, 13; 82, 33; 120, 
10; 334, 28. In LS., 372, 132, nellad understandan hu stunt- 
lice hi dod, o3%e hu se deada stan him mage gehelpan, the 
indicative denotes entire ignorance of the true character of the 
men’s actions, while the subjunctive implies a doubt as to the 
efficacy of the stone. 

Wlitan and its compounds. The indicative is used in the 
interrogative clause after these verbs, as Ph., 341, Wlitad hu 
seo wilgedryht wildne weordiad. The subjunctive is often 
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used in descriptions of future time, as Ju/., 399, pet ic gehygd 
eal geondwlite hu afestnod sy ferhd; also after hwaSer, as 
Cr., 1330. 

Wundrian. The contents of the indirect interrogative 
clause after this verb have a genuine interrogative or rather 
an exclamatory signification; hence the subjunctive is the 
prevailing mood, as Or., 134, 12, pa wundrode Alexander 
hwy hit swa emenne were ; Cr., 1016, nis enig wundor hu him 
woruld manna seo unclene gecynd cearum sorgende ondrede ; 
similarly Boe., 40, 4; 172, 5; 244, 20; 248, 2; 260, 19; 
AH., 1, 590, 23; Bede, 346, 30; Mark, xv, 44. 


‘Indirect interrogative clauses are almost entirely wanting 
after simple introductory expressions ; the nearest approach 
to this construction is in such sentences as 4i/fric de Vet. Test., 
7, 38, an is Parabole wisdomes bigspell and warnung and hu 
man selost meg synna forbugan, and hit stent purh Godes gyfa 
hu us bid at Gode gedemed. 


III. THe Moops 1n Inprrect Discourse. 
A. The Moods in the Indirect Declarative Sentence, 
1. The Subjunctive. 


The following general remark may be made with regard to 
employment of the subjunctive after verbs introducing the 
indirect declarative sentence: The subjunctive is most con- 
sistently used after verbs of thinking and believing [Class 
B], and of petition and command [Class A, 2]; it varies 
considerably with the indicative after verbs of simple report 
[Class A, 1]; and is found least of all after verbs of direct 
perception [Class C]. 

There are two varieties of subjunctives in indirect dis- 
course; it is used (1) to denote mere report, (2) to express 
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design, futurity, uncertainty, and other similar ideas, either 
contained in the governing verb itself or proceeding from 
without and affecting both the principal and the subordinate 
clause. In the later periods of the language there is observ- 
able a growing tendency to make less and less use of the sub- 
junctive and to substitute the indicative for it ; this tendency, 
however, did not proceed to the same extent with the two 
varieties of subjunctives. The feeling against the employment 
of the subjunctive to express simple report grew strong in 
course of time, till in late Anglo-Saxon the indicative came 
to be regarded as the almost universal mood after simple 
verbs of saying ; though there was considerable levelling of 
the subjunctives of the second kind under the indicative or the 
periphrastic forms, this tendency is by no means so marked 
as with subjunctives of simple report. 

(a) The Subjunctive of Simple Report. The subjunctive is 
frequently employed, especially after verbs of Class A, 1, to 
signify that the statement made is merely a report, and there 
is generally combined with this the stronger moment of sub- 
jectivity by which the speaker is unwilling to guarantee the 
correctness of the report, as, e. g., Or., 36,12, be pam Theuha- 
lion wees gecweden pet he ware moncynnes to-driend; CP., 
71, 2, hie seedon pet hie waren wiese; 415, 14, hit is awriten 
pet Dina were utgangende. These verbs (cwedan, seegan and 
awritan) are followed very consistently by the subjunctive in 
the Alfredian period, but there is a general transition to the 
indicative in the later language. The subjunctive is also 
found with greater or less regularity after the other verbs 
of this class, as sprecan, Or., 48, 25; redan, AH., 1, 152, 3; 
andettan, AH., 1, 116, 23. Owing to the strongly objective 
character of cySan the following indirect statement is mostly 
in the indicative; yet there are occasional instances of the 
subjunctive of report, as AH, 1, 128, 10, cySdon pet his sunu 
gesund were. 

Among the great number of indicative constructions after 
verbs of perception there are a few scattered examples of the 
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subjunctive of report, as BH., 117, 25, we leorniad pet seo 
* tid sie topes degol ; this is most frequent after hieran, as Or., 
138,18; Byr., 117. In the following examples it is probable 
that a feeling fur some expression of possible doubt contributed 
to the employment of the subjunctive, in addition to the attrac- 
tion to a subjunctival form in the governing clause: LS., 250, 
193, peet men oncnawon pet we beon gehealdene; BH., 145, 
8, ne sy eow nenigu cearo pet ge geseon pet peos eadige Maria 
sy geceged to deade. 

In late Anglo-Saxon, owing to the prevalence of the indica- 
tive, the use of the subjunctive is a strong indication that the 
speaker does not give his warrant to the statement, as John, 
vu, 54, be pam ge ewedad pet he sy ure God; similarly Mutt., 
xxvul, 64; Mark, xu, 18; John, 1x,19; AH., u, 234, 4, 9. 
Especially is this the case with leogan, as AH., 1, 378, 7, unt- 
wylice pu lyhst pet pu God sy. In some instances, as in Boe., 
210, 4, a true and a false statement are contrasted by the use 
of the indicative and of the subjunctive respectively: ne ewepe 
ic pet pet yfel sy; ac ic cwepe pet hit is betere, pet man 
wrege, etc. 

As the subjunctive of simple report is evidently a modifica- 
tion of the subjunctive of subjective reflection, it is interesting 
to notice the various degrees of probability set forth by this 
mood. In a passage like AH., I, 116, 19, widsocon pet he 
deadlic flese underfenge, the subjunctive expresses what is in 
the opinion of the speaker a downright falsehood ; then, as is 
well illustrated by the constructions after secgan in the Voy- 
ages of Othere and Wulfstan [Bright’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
p. 38 ff.], this mood serves to make reports, the certainty of 
which is not vouched for by the writer: he sele pet Nord- 
manna land were swySe lang and swype sme; finally, as is 
abundantly seen in the numerous scriptural quotations intro- 
duced by awritan, the subjunctive serves no other purpose than 
to indicate mere indirect quotation; the subjective element 
of doubt is here at its weakest, for the Anglo-Saxon translator 
10 
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of the Pastoral Care is too good a churchman to permit us to 
question his belief in Holy Writ. 

(6) The Subjunctive due to the nature of the governing verb. 

(1) The subjunctive indicates an expression of the will con- 
tained in verbs of command, advice, admonition, and the like, 
This variety of the subjunctive is almost always found after 
verbs of Class A, 2, as geleran, Or., 124, 2, he gelerde ealle 
Crecas pet hie Alexandre widSsocen; similarly after swerian, 
Or., 190, 22; elypian, AH., 1, 425, 33; geleornian, CP., 32, 
22; manian, 191, 12; healsian, Bede, 372, 7; tican, gesettun, 
warnian, etc. As mostof the verbs of Class A, 1 have the force of 
commands besides their usual signification of simple utterance, 
they are also followed by this subjunctive, as AH, 1, 166, 13, 
ewed to pisum stanum peet hi beon awende to hlafum ; similarly 
after cySan, CP., 189, 1; after seegan, 215, 6. 

(2) Closely related to the use of the subjunctive in expres- 
sions of the will is its use in expressions of design or intention. 
When the idea of design is not present in the governing verb 
(as with simple verbs of saying), it is generally expressed by 
the use of the periphrastic construction with willan in the 
dependent clause; but after verbs of design the simple sub- 
junctive is generally employed, though the moment of inten- 
tion is frequently emphasized by the use of willan: AH, 1, 
484, 6, we sculon hogian pet we simle Sone maran gylt forfleon 
purh aitfere; Or., 188, 13, pencende pet he hine beswice ; like- 
wise with hycgan, Gen., 297; secan, John, vil, 4; smeagan, 
Mark, x11, 12. 

(3) As the subjunctive is the regular expression of con- 
tingency or uncertainty, it is the favorite mood after verbs of 
thinking and believing [Class B], where in general the event 
narrated in the dependent sentence is future with reference to 
the action of the governing verb. The subjunctive is, there- 
fore, used with almost entire exclusion of the indicative after 
wenan, ondredan, pyncan, gyman, geornian, and the like; as 
Or., 104, 27, on pam tohopan pet hie symle side God ponan 
ado to heora agnum lande; AH., 11, 310, 28, pet he truwode 
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on God pet he were acyrred. When future action is expressed 
in past time, the subjunctive is frequent after all verbs, as 
BH., 159, 26, wes cwedende pet his sed oferweowe ealle pas 
woruld ; similarly after cydan, LS., 174, 89; gesweololian, 
AH, 1, 564, 22. After gelyfan, although the subjunctive is 
the usual construction, the indicative is used to record belief 
in an established doctrine ; compare CP., 111, 11, with AH, 
1, 26, 8 [see geliefan]. Quite a number of governing verbs 
have a double meaning, according to the mood and tense of 
the dependent verb; as geSencan with the meaning of design 
followed by the subjunctive of the dependent verb, as Matt., v1, 
27, meg gedencan pet he geeacnige ane elne to his anlicnesse; 
but with the meaning of simple remembrance, when followed by 
the present or past indicative, as Matt., v, 23, pu per gedencest 
pet pin brodor hefS wnig ping agen pe; CP., 53, 17, is to 
gedencenne pet he underfeng martyrdom. In like manner 
compare gemunan with the subjunctive in BH., 73, 26, with 
the same verb followed by the indicative in Boe., 164, 18. 
(c.) The subjunctives of the third class are due to other causes 
than the direct influence of the governing verb. Although 
subject to some variation, the subjunctive is used when moments 
of interrogation, negation, condition, concession, and the like, 
enter into the expression, either in connection with the main 
clause or in the dependent sentence ; as Boe., 208, 8, hwseSer 
pu ongite pet ele yfelwillende mon sie wites wyrde?; LS., 
502, 542, ic nefre gyt nyste pet enig oper byrig us ware 
gehende; E/., 441, gif pet gelimpe on lifdagum pet pu gehyre 
frode frignan ; Boe., 242, 6, ic wat gif se delfere pa eordan na 
ne dulfe, ponne ne funde he hit no; W., 227, 8, peh hwam 
gebyrige pet his fyr ut gewite; Boe., 160, 2, er pu me gerehtest 
pet pet were sod God; similarly CP., 119,13; 195,15; 199, 
7; 285, 3; 341, 1; Boe., 16, 31; 34,11; 210, 8; W., 3, 3; 
273, 11; AHL, 11, 234, 12; Bede, 374, 26; BH., 181, 3; 
Matt., xx1v, 43; Luke, xu, 36; An., 714. It is more than 
probable that in many cases attraction to a subjunctive in the 
governing clause has exercised considerable influence in the 
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employment of the like mood in the dependent clause, as 
AH, 1, 328, 26, gif hit gylt nere ponne ne geswutelode pet 
halige godspel pet he were mid purpuran geglencged. 

A less frequent use of the subjunctive is to express a simple 
assumption ; this is seen in its most common form after the 
introductory expression pet is common in the Oura Past. ; as 
383, 4, pet is pet mon his sweord doo ofer his hype pet mon 
his lare late; 9, Set is Set mon ierne Surh midde pa ceastre, 
Sette mon swa emn sie betweox cristenum folce. Closely con- 
nected with this is the employment of the subjunctive to express 
indefinite action, as is well illustrated by its use after Seaw 
instead of the regular indicative, as Wand., 11, ic wat pxt bid 
on eorle Seaw pet he his ferd-lucan feste binde. 

A distinction is to be observed between the subjunctives of 
this kind and those previously considered ; while the latter are 
to be found only after special classes of verbs, the former may 
occur after all introductory expressions ; its use is however 
most clearly marked after verbs of direct perception, since these 
have least subjective color and the passage of the subjunctive 
idea from the main to the subordinate clause is more distinctly 
observable. 

2. The Indicative, 


(a) Verbs of saying, reporting, and the like [Class A, 1] 
are in the writings of the Alfredian period generally followed 
by the indicative only when the event recorded is presented in 
an emphatic and objective manner ; hence the variation is use 
of mood after cwedan, secgan, etc. By the time of Alfric, 
however, the levelling influence of the indicative has made 
considerable progress, so that there is a noticeable use of this 
mood where the subjunctive would have been required at an 
earlier period; to this tendency rather than to the simple 
objectivity of statement are due the numerous instances of the 
indicative after verbs of simple report in late Anglo-Saxon. 

Some of these verbs, however, have an inherent power of 
emphasizing the reality of the statements they record and are 
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generally followed by the indicative ; such are cySan, tacnian, 
sweotolian, gerecean, and bodian; as CP., 409, 19, mid Sem 
worde he cydde Set hit is se hiehsta creeft; similarly 295, 23; 
Beow., 1973; AH., 1, 116, 9; 246, 16; Boe., 160, 1. 

The indicative is often found in the dependent clause after 
verbs which require the subjunctive, when this clause is sepa- 
rated from the governing verb by another clause, since the 
subordinating force of the leading verb is in this way apparently 
weakened, as Boe., 140, 15, ic er seede peet sio sode geseelp woere 
God and of pre soSan geselp cumed eall pa odre god ; simi- 
larly BH., 29,15; AHL, 1, 532, 29; CP., 107, 18. 

After verbs of command and petition [Class A, 2] the indica- 
tive is seldom found; in most of its occurrences it denotes the 
result of an action prompted by the will, as BH., 191, 13, me 
bedon and lerdon Romane pet ic gewat heonan onweg; Beow., 
1662, me geuSe pet ic on wege geseah wlitig hangian eald 
sweord eacen ; 2873, him god ude pet he him sylfum gewrac 
ana mid ecge; similarly AH, 11, 594,15; Or., 148, 4; 262, 19. 

An indicative is occasionally set over against a subjunctive 
to distinguish a true from a false statement; as AH, 1, 328, 
18, ne sede pet halige godspell pet se rica reafere were, ac 
wes uncystig; 364, 15, sume men cwedad peet pu sy Iohannes, 
sume secgad pet pu sy Helias—ic secge pet pu cart stenen. 

(6) After verbs of thinking and believing [Class B] the 
indicative is rarely found: after wenan in the first or second 
person to express the assurance of the truth of the conception 
in the mind of the thinker, as Boe., 146, 29, wenst pu pette 
ealle pa ping fordi gode sint py hi habbad? 16, 27; AHL, 1, 
580, 26,—after gelyfan to express an established doctrine, as 
AH, 1, 26, 8,—after geSencan in the sense of remembrance, as 
CP., 53,17. It is occasionally used after other verbs to empha- 
size the reality of a statement; it is very probably for this 
purpose that the indicative is used in Boe., 164, 16, over against 
the usual subjunctive in 12: me pincd pet pu Awerfest sume 
wundorlice spreece—me pincd pet pu me dwelige and dyderie. 

(c) After verbs of direct perception [Class C] the indicative 
is almost universal ; in a very few cases the true subjunctive 
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of indirect report occurs [see Subjunctive]., When moments of 
condition, concession, and the like enter, the regular change 
of construction is required. 


B. The Moods in the Indirect Interrogative Sentence. 


The Indirect Interrogative Sentence is distinguished in two 
‘\ ways from the Indirect Declarative Sentence—by the intro- 
| ductory particle and by the mood in the dependent clause. 
Only the first distinction is consistently carried out. There 

. is great irregularity in the use of mood. When the dependent 
:, clause is truly interrogative in character, the subjunctive is 
employed; in a large number of instances, however, the de- 


| scriptive rather than the interrogative idea is present and 
td hence in mood they do not differ from the corresponding 
, declarative sentences; yet, in some cases, the interrogative 
4 construction of the dependent clause calls for the subjunctive, 
\ though there is little or no trace of any distinct interrogutive 


idea, The broad statement may therefore be made that the 
employment of the subjunctive in the Indirect Interrogative 
Sentence is somewhat more extensive than in the Indirect 
Declarative Sentence, 

The most practicable division of Indirect Interrogative 
Sentences with regard to the use of mood is a two-fold one; 
(1) Expressions in which the relation of the contents of the 
dependent clause to the principal is a matter of inquiry, so 
that either a positive or a negative answer is expected ; such 
clauses are introduced by gif or hwaSer ; (2) Expressions in 
which the dependent clause is introduced by interrogative 
pronouns, adverbs, or conjunctions, 


1. Interrogative Clauses introduced by Gif or Hwa®er. 


Gif corresponds in use both to Latin si and num; hwarder 
corresponds in use to Latin num and in form to utrum, to 
which, according to Maetzner, it is also analogous from the 
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fact that it introduces a double question. When an alterna- 
tive is expressed or implied, AwaSer is employed; in the 
simple question hwaSer and gif are used at pleasure. 

The subjunctive is the usual mood in clauses introduced by 
gif and hweder. This is the universal construction after verbs 
of inquiry, as LS., 76, 455, axode gif he oneneowe pet gewrit ; 
similarly after avian hweder, LS., 104, 264; gefandian hwaSer, 
Or., 164, 28; befrignan gif, LS., 74,410. In these expressions 
the interrogative idea in the dependent clause is at its highest 
point. It is often found after verbs of direct report ; after 
ewedan the clause introduced by hweSer answers to the Latin 
indirect question introduced by numquid, as John, vil, 26, 
owede we hwarder hi ongyten [numquid cognoverunt]; it often 
happens that the governing verb is not present and the ex- 
pression corresponds to the Latin direct question introduced 
by an or num, as Boe,, 120, 6, hwweSer pu ongite? [an causas 
deprehendisti?]. Other examples after verbs of this class are 
IS,, 494, 116, gehwa moste eySan hwader him leofre were; 
aeegan gif, Matt,, xxvi, 63, This construction follows some 
verbs of thinking, as gieman hwaSer, Mark, ut, 2; tweon 
hwarSer, W., 2,5; 196,11; BH., 205, 9, ete, It is also quite 
frequent after verbs of perception, as witan hwaSer, LS,, 256, 
293; onenawan hwaSer, LS,, 534, 743, 

The indicative is occasionally used with gif or hwaSer; as 
after geseon gif, CP., 157,16; geseon hwaSer, AH,, 1, 414, 19, 
In AH, 1, 532, 25, he nat hweSer he wurde is into pam ecan 
rice, absolute ignorance is thus predicated ; so with cunnan, 
Beow., 1356, ne hire feeder cunnon hweder him enig wes er 
acenned dyrnra gasta ; it is also used when complete knowledge 
of a fact is indicated, as A H., 11, 228, 22, he geenewd hweeder 
he is of Gode. The indicative is found after smeagan with 
the meaning ‘to consider,’ when there is a tacit assumption 
of the reality of the contents of the clause, as AH, 11, 228, 
22, smeage gehwa gif pa beboda habbad enigne stede on his 
heortan, The rare instance of an indicative after axian in 
Mark, x, 2, is due to the influence of the Latin: hine axodon 
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hweper a/yfS wnegum men his wif forletan [interrogabant 
eum: si licet]. When an alternative is expressed or implied 
the subjunctive is always found, as LS., 256, 293, nyte we 
hweeder se weardman wfre gefullod [compare A H., 1, 532, 
25, above]; John, vil, 17, he gecnewd hweer he sy of Gode, 
pe ic be me sylfum spece [compare AH, 11, 228, 22, above]. 


2. Interrogative Clauses introduced by a Pronomial. 


General observations—W hen the interrogative idea is promi- 
nent in the dependent clause the subjunctive is used, ‘rrespective 
of the character of the governing verb; as Bede, 178, 1, hwelc 
pes cyninges geleafa were pet efter his deade wees geeyded ; 
similarly after @tiewan, Bede, 292, 33; witan, CP., 427, 21; 
Boe., 46, 7; gehieran, AH., 1, 280, 2; behealdan, Bede, 288, 
14; understandan, AH., 1, 214, 1. This interrogative con- 
struction also seems to favor a ready passage to the subjunc- 
tive when negative, interrogative, and similar ideas enter the 
expression ; as, in a negative sentence, //., 860, ne meahte hire 
Judas gecySan on hwylene se helend ahafen ware; after a 
final expression in CP., 75, 7, pwt he ongite for hws gedync- 
Sum Set fole sie genemned heord ; in a conditional sentence, 
Bede, 328, 19; John, vit, 51; Luke, vit, 39, ete. The sub- 
junctive seems frequently to be due simply to the interrogative 
form alone, as A/1,, 1, 50, 36, is geawutelod hu miclum fremige 
pwre sodSan lufe gebed, 

In most cases, however, the predicative idea is predominant 
and the indicative is the usual mood, as is often seen after 
awritan when this construction is employed not in its inter- 
rogutive but in its highly descriptive character ; this is specially 
observable after strong objective expressions as gereccan, CP., 
333, 16, and bodian, CP., 163, 1, and after such verbs as 
leran, W., 242, 13, and redan, LS,, 426, 202, with the sig- 
nification of simple verbs of saying. 

These constructions may be divided into two classes :— 
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a. Indirect interrogative sentences introduced by pronouns 
or adjectives, as hwa, hwes, hwam, hwet, hwile, hwaer, ete. 

After verbs of inquiry the subjunctive is the rule, as LS., 
10, 9, pa iudeiscan axodon crist hweet he were; similarly axian 
hwa, AH., 1, 152, 14; frignan hwet, LS., 174, 76. 

After verbs of the other classes the subjunctive is employed 
when regularly required by the governing verb or when the 
interrogative idea is prominent in the clause, as CP., 273, 5, 
pet hie geSencen hwelce hi hie innan geemigen Gode; similarly 
geseon hwilene, AH., 1, 580, 29; secgan hwet, AH., 1, 386, 13. 
This mood is also used when the reality of the contents of the 
dependent clause is doubted, or when its action is regarded as 
indefinite or uncertain, either in present or in future time, 
as Mark, xv, 24, hi hlotu wurpon hwet gehwa name. It is 
often due to the negative, conditional, or adhortative character 
of the expression, as Matt., v1, 3, nyte pin wynstre hwet do 
pin swytre; Luke, vir, 39, gyf pe man witega were he wiste 
hweet and hwyle pis wif ware. 

In most cases, however, the indicative is found when it is 
the regular sequence of the governing verb, and oftentimes the 
interrogative pronomial is scarcely to be distinguished from a 
relative, as Boe,, 88, 2, ie wylle geeySan mid hwileere ende- 
byrdnesse he gestadolad; CP., 401, 15, ic eow secge hwet eow 
arwyrSlicost is to beganne; 429, 24, hi ongietad hwaet ymbe 
hi gedon bi3; similarly eySan hwader, Or., 100, 8; gedencan 
hwat, CP., 37, 23; witan hwele, Or,, 136, 20, “ Ea ist er- 
sichtlich,” says Miitzner [ Engl, Gram., 11, 443), “wie nahe 
bisweilen der Fragesatz an dem relativen Satz streift; die 
Entacheidung liegt in dem Priidicatsbegriffe des Hauptsatzes 
und ist auf die Analogie mit der Satzfrage zu begriinden,” 

b, Indirect interrogative sentences introduced by interroga- 
tive adverbs, such as hwonne, hweer, hwonan, hwider, humeta, 
hwi, hu, 

The same rules apply in general to these expressions, 

The regular subjunctive follows verbs of inquiry, as AH, 
I, 18, 12, axode hwi he his bebod tobrece: axian hu, AH., 1, 
182, 19; befrignan hwer, AH., 1, 78, 11. 
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The subjunctive occurs after other verbs when the inter- 
rogative idea is specially strong, as Or., 260, 6, gesecge hwer 
enig gewin swa gehwurfe; also CP., 433, 14,—in indefinite 
or assumed expressions, as OP., 45, 24, pencead ... . hwi hie 
Sara geearnunga bet truwigen Sonne; Matt., xxiv, 3,—in a 
conditional or concessive sentence as John, x1, 57, hefdon 
beboden gif hwa wiste hwer he ware,—after verbs which 
usually require the subjunctive, as Sencan hu, CP., 41, 23; 
ameagan hu, AfT., 11, 268, 7. 

The indicative is in general use after verbs of report and of 
perception ; here the interrogative idea is almost lost sight 
of and the attention is directed rather to the adverbial rela- 
tion, as CP., 225, 23, gif he him segS hwonon Set cymd ; 
similarly CP., 163, 11; 419, 10; Or., 24, 21; 210, 27; LS., 
302, 281; Jud., 174. 

The frequent use of the indirect interrogative clause intro- 
duced by hu deserves special notice; in most of these examples 
the attention is directed not so much to the interrogative rela- 
tion, as to the manner of action or the simple occurrence of the 
event ; as we should expect, therefore, the indicative is the mood 
employed; as CP., 163, 11, he him gecy3s Au sio byrden wierd 
and hefegad; LS., 302, 281, ne meg man awritan hu oft se 
welmihtiga God egelice gewrae his foresewennysse ; similarly 
after seegan, Or., 24, 21; sweotolian, AH., 1, 272, 22; smeagan, 
AHL, 1, 308, 19; ongietan, CP., 231, 16; onenawan, AH., 1, 
588, 8; gemunan, CP., 5, 8. 

A large number of these hu-clauses differ very little from 
the simple dependent sentence introduced by pat and sometimes 
even seem to replace the latter, as LS., 10, 11, nu ge habbad 
gehered Au se helend be him sprec, The two constructions 
are occasionally found side by side, as Jos., 11, }0, we gehierdon 
pet Drihten atrigde pa readan se and hu ge ofslogen sidSan 
twegen cyningas ; Chr., 58, C. 20, eydde hu his bredre hefdon 
wroht an minstre and pet hi hefdon gefrerd wid cyning; A //., 
11, 486, 25, to secganne hu Adam wear’ on Deofles Seowdome 
gebroht and pat se mildheorta God forgeaf pam mannum pe 
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hine enne wurdiad ; similarly in Luke, vis, 39, he wiste hwele 
and hwet pis wif were, pat heo synful is; also LS., 28, 77. 
By a careful comparison of the hu-clauses with the indirect 
declarative sentence introduced by pet, it will be found that 
the two constructions are not used indiscriminately : hu has a 
definite sylistic value ; it is the concrete, vivid introduction as 
opposed to the colorless pat, In the words of Miitzner (Engl. 
Gram., 111, 445), “Jenes (pet) fasst einfach die Thatsache 
zusammen, wihrend dieses (hv) malerich an den sinnfilligen 
Verlauf oder die Weise der Thatsache erinnert.” From a 
rhetorical standpoint, therefore, the construction introduced 
by Au is a most important means of graphic and picturesque 
representation and the frequency of its employment in Anglo- 
Saxon attests the value set upon it as a stylistic device. It is 
a common construction at all periods of the language, but the 
translator of the Pastoral Care shows a peculiar fondness for 
its use, especially when he exercises his power of description ; 
how vivid a picture does he in this way present to us of the 
gladsome days of old in England: ic geseah hu pa ciricean 
giond eall Angeleynn stodon madma and boca gefylde [ CP., 
5, 8]; me com swidSe oft on gemynd hwelce wiotan iu weron 
giond Angeleynn, and hw geseliglica tida 3a weron giond 
Angeleynn ; and hu pa kyningas Gode and his #rendwrecum 
hersumedon ; and hu him 8a gespeow egSer ge mid wige ge 
mid wisdome; and eac Sa godcundan hadas hu georne hie 
weron; and Aw man utanbordes wisdom and lare hieder on 
lond sohte, and hu we hie ne sceoldon ute begietan gif we hie 
habban sceoldon [CP., 3, 2 ff.]. 


IV. Tue Use or THE AUXILIARIES, 
Seulan., 


The original signification of seulan was a sense of duty. This 
original conception has suffered considerable transferrence in 
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meaning, until there remains only the idea of compulsion which 
easily passes over to that of cause, of occasion, and even of 
possibility.’ 

The signification of duty or obligation in seu/an is very 
strong in Anglo-Saxon; indeed there are few instances of its 
occurrence where this idea is not present to a greater or less 
extent; it is found after verbs of all classes, as C’P., 55, 19, he 
penced pet he sciele monig god weore peron wyrean; W., 298, 
2, nyte ge ful georne pet wle mon scel hyran his hlaforde? ; 
similarly after seegan, AH., 1, 604, 22; gesweotolian, AH., 1, 
382,17; pyncan, CP., 57,7; gehieran, AH., u, 544, 27; geleor- 
nian, Bede, 76, 7. 

The conception of duty imposed upon one by a person other 
than the subject of sculan is found in expressions in which the 
governing verb denotes command, prohibition, or admonition, 
as Or., 44, 8, het secgan pet hie sceoldon pet land et him 
alesan ; similarly after beodan, AH., 1, 246, 20, bead peet eele 
man swa don sceolde; after ewedun, AH., 1, 424, 9; awritan, 
AH., 1, 174, 20; gesettan, AH., 1, 150, 21; geleran, CP., 131, 
3; hatan, LS., 200,92; manian, CP., 97,11. It is the com- 
mon construction after such expressions in the indirect inter- 
rogative sentence, as AH., 11, 250, 4, wolde him eteowian hu 
he odrum sceo/de mannum gemiltsian on mislicum gyltum ; 
CP., 169, 20, Dryhten bebead Movyse hu he scolde beran pa 
earc ; similarly after reccan, CP., 73, 22; anstellan, W., 218, 
28; gestihtan, CP.,99, 11; getaenian, Bede, 90,5; radan, Chr., 
246, C. 22. Sculan is also frequent in threats, as Gu., 163, 
hwearfum cwedon pet he on pam beorge byrnan sceolde. 

From this idea of compulsion advance is made to that of the 
necessary occurrence of an event by reason of this exercise of 
force; hence scu/an is used to express absolute certainty in 
future time and, as closely connected with this, is frequent in 
indirect expressions of prophesy ; as LS., 446, 97, pam weard 


' Von Monsterberg Miinckenau, “ Der Infinitiv nach Wellen us w. in den 
Epen Hartmanns von Aue,” Z. f. d. Phil., 18, 148 ff. 
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geswutelod on swefne pet he sceolde gefeccan et SwySunes 
byrgene his lichaman hele; 152, 79, ic secge pet pu scealt 
gewitan on pam sixteodan geare; Or., 80, 35, we witan pet 
we ure agen lif forletan sceo/on; likewise after cwedan, CLP., 
329, 8; eySan, AH., 1, 152, 19; secgan, BH., 69, 18, 

There is considerable difference of opinion with regard to 
the power of scu/an to form periphrastic expressions of the 
future. Koch [ Engl. Gram., 11, p. 31] holds that seulan with 
the infinitive was used as an expression of future time earlier 
than willan and infinitive, and that the former construction 
places itself alongside the simple present as a representa- 
tive of the future in Anglo-Saxon. Miitzner [ Engl. Gram., 
1, 348], with his usual caution, does not go so far and only 
states that the use of scu/an with the infinitive approaches 
very near a periphrastic expression of the future. EIfric 
does not afford us much assistance here, though he shows that 
there was a distinct difference between the simple indicative 
and the auxiliary constructions, when he distinguishes stabo = 
ic stande nu rihte o3de sumne timan from loquaturus = se pe 
wyle o38e sceal sprecan. Liiittgens inclines to the belief that 
ZElfric here uses the auxiliaries to denote the various circum- 
stances contained in the sentence which lead up to the event, 
and sums up his conclusions thus (p. 48): “ li-st sich sagen 
dass dann wenn der Gedanke des Lesers der zukiinftigen 
Handlung gilt, zu welcher Vorstellung er in Zusammenhang 
Veranlassung verschiedener Art findet, sich auch das futurische 
Moment in sculan geltend macht, dass sewan in solchen Fallen 
aber dann einer futurischen Umschreibung sehr nahe zu kom- 
men scheint, wenn das Moment der Nétigung weniger beachtet 
zu werden verdient und kaum noch hervortritt.” There are 
numerous examples of such expressions as Bede, 198, 9, ic 
ongeote pet he hreedlice of pissum life leoran scea/; 188, 14, 
he seolfa onget pet hine mon ofslean sceolde; similarly Or., 
86,3; AH., 1, 152, 8; CP., 93,4. Most if not all of these 
statements lie on the border-line between prophecies and simple 
future expressions. After most verbs, ideas of necessity, com- 
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mand, and prophecy find so easy an entrance that it is impossible 
to state with any degree of certainty whether the construction 
with sculan represents these or the future conception. After 
verbs of thinking and believing [Class B] these ideas are more 
generally absent and we may speak with more assurance of the 
clear expression of futurity. In sentences like the following, 
then, there is the nearest approach to the modern periphrastic 
construction of the future: CP., 433, 28, he gesihd pa gearwe 
%e he wende peet he sceolde ungearwe findan ; AH, 1, 294, 1, 
we sceolon gelyfan pet ele lichama sceal arisan ; BH., 183, 31, 
wenstu pet ic sceole sprecan to pissum men? similarly W., 126, 
18; 152,20; CP., 5, 22. 

The construction with seu/an used as a periphrastic expres- 
sion for the subjunctive is rarely found except after verbs of 
design [ Liittgens, p. 18], as CP., 41, 23, Ponne hie pencead hu 
hi sylfe scylen fullfremodeste weorSan ; similarly Or., 216, 15. 

A greater degree of development has taken place in the 
signification of sculan when used after expressions of custom ; 
the primitive idea in this connection is evidently the obligation 
resting upon one to conform to a practice that has been sanctioned 
by continuous usage ; hence the construction with seu/an has come 
to be a common method of describing in detail a rite or custom, 
as Matt., xxvu, 15, hig hefdon heom to gewunan pet se dema 
sceolde forgyfan pam folce enne forwyrhtne mann; AH, 1, 
218, 1, se gewuna stent pet se sacerd bletsian sceole palm twiga. 
In the lengthy narration of a custom, sculan is inserted at 
intervals within the regular direct indicative narration, as 
Bright’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, p. 43 [Or., 20, 19], pzet is mid 
Estum peaw ponne per bid man dead, pet he bid unforberned 
and pa cyningas licgad bufan eorSan on hyra husum; and 
ealle pa hwile per sceal beon gedrywe ; ponne todeled hi his 
feoh and alecga’d hit on anre mile pone mestan deel from pem 
tune; and sceall beon se lesta del nyhst pem tune; ponne 
sceolon beon gesamnode ealle pa men... . and pet is mid 
Estum peaw pet per sceall swlces gedeodes man beon for- 
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berned ; and gif par man an ban finded unforberned hi hit 
sceolon gebetan, ete.; similarly Or., 70, 23. 

There is another peculiar use of scu/an, viz., in statements, 
the truth of which the writer or speaker will not vouch for, 
and, in some instances, in statements which he considers abso- 
lutely false. This use of scu/an grows out of its subjective 
nature. The construction is not very common, but is occa- 
sionally found in most Anglo-Saxon prose writings ; as CP., 
91, 8, sio godcunde stefn cweed pet hie sceo/den leasunga wit- 
gian [quas divfnus sermo falsa videre redarguit]; 431, 15, 
sede Solomon pet se mon sceolde ewedan ; Or., 206, 3, sume 
men seedon pet he sceolde beon gefongen on hergunga oppe 
wet wearde; AH., 1, 486, 5, sume gedwolmen cwedon pet 
pet heafud sceolde ablawan Ses cyninges wif; W., 197, 16,' 
ealle pa pe hepene men eweedon pet godas beon sceoldan ; 
572, sume gedwolmen cweedon pet seo halige Maria 
and sume odre halgan sceolon hergian Sa synfuldan of pam 
deofle ; Boe., 194, 30, ongunnon lease men wyrcan spell and 
redon peet hio sciolde mid hyre drycreft pa men forbsedon ; 
sume hi redon pet hio sciolde forsceoppan; LS., 526, 613, 
ewed pet per geleht were binnan pere byrig an uncud 
geong man pe yldrena gold hord sceolde findan; similarly 
Bede, 438, 32, gesegen was pet he heora aldor beon sceolde 
[major esse videbatur eorum] ; Chr., 315, E, 19. 

When the writer is narrating an extended story of this 
kind, he guards it either by the employment of sculan with 
every clause, as Boe., 162, 4, ic wat pet pu gehierdest oft 
reccan on ealdrum leasum spellum pet Job sceolde beon se 
hehsta god, and he sceolde beon pes heofones sunu, and scolde 
ricsian on heofonum and sceolden gigantas beon on eordSan 
sume, and sceolden ricsian ofen eorSan and pa sceolden hi beon 


1These examples are cited by Liittgens, p. 19, bb. as Bede, 495 and 196 
respectively; the edition of the Ecclesiastical History he has used is that 
of Wheeloc, who has inserted parts of Anglo-Saxon homilies at frequent 
intervals in the historical narrative. It is in these interpolations that this 
construction with seuwlan occurs. Bede offers no instances of this construc- 
tion after a verb of saying. 
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swilce hi weron geswystrena bearn fordam pe he sceolde beon 
heofones sunu, ete.; or, more frequently, there is variation 
with the direct narration in the indicative, as in the well- 
known passage in the Boethius, 168, 3, pa sedon hi pet pes 
hearperes wif sceolde acwellan and hire sawle man sceolde 
ledan to helle; pa sceolde se hearpere weorpan swa sarig, teah 
to wuda and set and weop and hearpode .... pa he pider 
com, pa sceolde cuman pere helle hund, ete. The original 
Latin is expressed in indirect discourse throughout. Sculan 
is therefore used here as a note of warning against the reader’s 
belief in this narrative which the author afterwards character- 
izes as ‘pas leasan spell.’ In Boe., 194, 13 ff., sewlan is 
again used in the description of heathen belief; 13, licette 
pt he sceolde beon se hehsta God; 16, pa sceolde pes Jobes 
feeder beon eac God ; similarly 19, 20, 29, 32, 34. An interest- 
ing example of this use of scu/an in later times is seen in 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, Act II, Se. 2, “Tib hath tickled 
in Gammer’s ear that you should steal the cock ;” also in As 
You Like It, iii, 2, 182. 

Sculan is occasionally used to express simple report in 
direct discourse; as W., 221, 24, he sende pa birnende regn 
ofer manna bearn; pa scoldon hie swide nioh mid ealle for- 
weorpan ; Beow., 1071, Heled Healfdena in Freawele feallan 
scolde; 1261, Grendles modor seo pe weter-egesan wunian 
sceolde; 2276, he gewunian sceall hreew under hrusan ; simi- 
larly Gen., 1776; Gu., 75. 


Willan. 


The original idea contained in willan is that of volition ; 
although this primitive meaning has remained to a greater or 
less extent in almost every occurrence of willan, there has been 
a strong development in the use of this auxiliary. Simple voli- 
tion has developed into the stronger moment of intention and 
design, and expresses the subjective element in a promise ; on 
the other hand, with a weakening of its original force, willan 
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is used to indicate future action and also to express prophetic 
utterances, Finally, it denotes a long-continued tendency 
toward a certain course of action, hence a habit or custom. 

The use of willan to express a wish pure and simple is not 
very frequent in indirect discourse, since the other meanings of 
this auxiliary easily enter in to modify the statement. Some 
clear examples are, however, found, as AH., 1, 136, 2, hit is 
awriten pet fela witegan woldon geseon Cristes to-cyme; LS., 
406, 372, sede pet he wolde hine wurdian for god; AH., 0, 
298, 31, eweedon pet hi woldon his lare gehyran; Bede, 438, 7, 
ewed pet he nolde his synna ondettan [respondit non se velle 
confiteri peccata sua}. 

The idea of volition necessarily contains in itself the element 
of futurity, and the moment of design is quite frequently sub- 
ordinated to that of future occurrence. The less the original 
meaning of willan is felt, so much the more forcible becomes 
the future idea in the expression. The entire elimination of 
the element of volition in willan is very rare, but in not a few 
instances it has become so weak that the simple future char- 
acter of the expression can hardly admit of doubt; as A H., 11, 
482, 31, cySaB pe pet Sa Ludeiscan willad beon eowere gafol- 
gylderas ; Or., 80, 20, write pret hie wo/don geornfulran beon 
pere wrace ponne opere men ; CP., 257, 25, is awriten pet sio 
wund wolde haligean efter pem pe hio wyrsmde; Beow., 13 
15, peer se snotora bad hweder him alwalda efre wille efter 
weaspelle wyrpe gefremman ; similarly C’P., 57,22; 387, 26; 
Or., 76,10; 136, 12; Boe., 76,22; BH., 135, 4,21; AH, 
1, 480, 1. 

Examples are far more numerous in which willan serves to 
express intermediate ideas between mere volition on the one 
hand and the simple future on the other. Most closely con- 
nected with the moment of volition is the use of willan with 
expressions of promise or threat, where this auxiliary is most 
frequently employed, as AH, 11, 26, 9, cwed pet he on Gode 
gelyfan wolde; Gen., 47, cwredon pet heo rice agan woldon ; 
IS., 416, 51, cwed pet he nolde his hesum gehyrsumian; W., 
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216, 8, Drihten self wrat pet he wolde ealle synfulle men for- 
bernan; AH, 1, 22, 8, pa behet God pat he wolde nefre eft 
eal mancynn mid wetre acwellan; similarly after gebeodan, 
Or., 54, 21; swerian, 68, 27; gebeotian, 72, 29; gesprecan, 138, 
3; also AH., 1, 172, 9; 246, 5; 502,7; Bede, 126, 19; W., 
206, 1; Chr., 212, A. 24. 

Closely allied in meaning to this use of willan is its use to 
denote intention or design, as Matt., xxv1, 16, he smeade pat 
he hine wolde belewan; xx, 15, pa ongunnon pa Pharisei 
redan peet hig woldon pone helend on his sprece befon ; simi- 
larly after pencan, AH., 1, 196, 2; smeagan, 206,19. When 
the moment of intention is conveyed by a verb of simple 
report, willan is almost universally used in the dependent 
clause, as AH., 11, 504, 1, sede pet he wolde his widerwinna 
beon ; Beow., 199, cwed he gudcyning ofer swanrade secan 
wolde; similarly after secgan, Or., 136, 14. 

The employment of this auxiliary in expressions of prophecy 
is very near to its use as a representative of the simple future, 
as LS., 342, 85, hi ealle cyddon mid wordum pet se wuldor- 
fulla Helend wolde us alesan fram helle; W., 251, 1, seedon 
pet se wolde cuman of pam cynestole hider on pas woruld ; 
206, 9, Noe hio mannum seede be pam flode pet he (= flod) 
wolde ealle synfulle men adrencan; LS., 104, 240; AH., 1, 
588, 25. 

It is to be noted as a general observation that in expressions 
of intention and design or of simple volition, the person of 
both the subordinate and governing clauses is usually the 
same, since the sense of volition is strongest when the speaker 
expresses his own wishes; on the other hand, in future or 
prophetic statements the element of personality is obviously 
less prominent, and the persons of these two clauses are most 
frequently different. 

The less common uses of willan are as follows :— 

To express customary or habitual action, as Bede, 318, 14, 
secgad men be hire pet heo nefre linnum hreglum brucan 
wolde; AH., u, 552, 31, ic wat pet pu eart swide styrne man 
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and wilt niman pet pu er ne sealdest, and wilt ripan pet pu 
er ne seowe; 138, 3, pes halga man wes gewunod pet he 
wolde gan on niht to se; CP., 419, 26, is awriten pet se hund 
wille etan pet he wr aspaw, and sio sugu wille sylian on hire 
sole ;' similarly Beow., 988; Or., 112, 19. 

In clauses introduced by hweSer after verbs of inquiry, willan 
expresses the idea of preference, as AH., 11, 50, 13, axodon hi 
hweeder hi wolden widsacan defle ; BH., 233, 26, axa hie hweder 
hie woldan to eorSan astigan ; DS., 376, 172, he mot afandian 
hweer his mod wille abugan from Gode; similarly 338, 29. 

In some instances willan has no more force than to express 
a courteous deference to the will of another, as LS., 506, 
300, we bidda®d pe, leof hlaford, pet pu gehyran wolde (instead 
of the usual gehyre) ure word ; 532, 732, ic bidde eow pet ge 
efter me ane lytle hwile willen gan. 

The two following examples illustrate very well the ordi- 
nary distinctions between sculan and willan: Or., 44, 8, het 
secgan pet hie oder sceoldan oSSe pet land et him alesan, 
od8e he hi wolde fordon; W., 99, 26, sedon pet he pider upp 
astigan wolde and englas hine per underfon sceoldon. 


Motan and Magan. 


There is great irregularity in the employment of these auxil- 
iaries; in most cases they appear to be used merely to form 
periphrases of the simple subjunctive. Motan, however, is 
specially frequent after verbs of permission as alyfan and for- 
giefan, and together with magan is very common in expres- 
sions denoting future or designed action, as after smeagan and 
gepeahtian, 


To determine the relative proportion of the simple subjunc- 
tive forms to the periphrastic constructions with sewlan, willan, 


) Liittgens wrongly regards these as simple futures, p. 84. 
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motan, and magan in indirect discourse, the following statistics 


Bede,| Poetry.| AH. | LS. | W. | BH, | Gosp. 


350| 211 | 489] 263) 214) 153) 156 
138; 122 | 300} 169| 111; 72) 16 


The conclusions to be drawn from these statistics are very 
evident. With the exception of the poetical passages, in which 
the endeavor to impart vivacity and energy to the statement 
calls for a more extensive employment of the auxiliary con- 
structions, and of the Gospels where the translator held slav- 
ishly to his Latin original, a remarkable regularity in use is 
observed. Regarding CP., Or., Boe., and Bede as representa- 
tives of Alfredian prose and AH., Boe., W.,and BH. as types 
of the language of the later period, the above statistics show 
that the relative proportion of the subjunctive to the auxiliary 
forms in the former period is as 3 to 1, while at the time of 
Elfric the proportion is as 2 to 1. This postulates, therefore, 
a growing tendency in the language to make use of the 
auxiliary constructions, and this tendency was fostered by the 
gradual breaking-down of the old subjunctive forms, until in 
course of time the periphrastic constructions almost entirely 
replaced the inflectional forms. The language of the poetry 
in the use of auxiliaries is almost identical with that of the 
period of AZlfric. The Gospels, in their almost entire neglect 
of the periphrastic forms, correspond to no other literary style. 


VY. Tse Compiex Inprrect SENTENCE. 


The complex indirect sentence consists of a principal and 
of a subordinate clause, the latter of which is either adjectival 
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or adverbial in character. Of complex sentences the condi- 
tional sentence is by far the most important and requires 
special treatment. 


A. The Indirect Conditional Sentence. 


The indirect conditional sentence in Anglo-Saxon offers 
peculiar difficulties in its treatment. The sequence of tenses 
is here more rigidly observed than is generally the case with 
most dependent clauses, hence many of the distinctions which 
would otherwise be determined by means of the tense of the 
conditional clauses are hidden from view by reason of con- 
formity to the tense of the governing verb; as, e. g., the simple 
logical condition following a verb of past time is thrown into 
the same tense as the true ideal or unreal conditional clauses, 
Again, the distinctions established by differences in mood fall 
into more or less obscurity by reason of the frequent occur- 
rences of the subjunctive as the regular sequence after many 
governing verbs; for this reason well defined examples of 
unreal and ideal conditions after verbs in past time are very 
rare and it is often almost impossible to distinguish the ideal 
from the logical condition. 

The usual introduction of the protasis is gif, with frequent 
occurrences of buton and occasional instances of nym®e. 

In considering the indirect conditional sentence, the treat- 
ment will be, as in the general discussion of the indirect 
sentence, a threefold one, according to the character of the 
governing verb. It will be seen, I think, that this principle 
of division will serve to bring out more clearly the peculiar 
constructions of the conditional clause falling under these 
respective classes. Dr. Mather has shown, in his dissertation 
on the Conditional Sentence [Munich, 1893], that there is a 
variation in the conditional construction according as the 
governing verb is in present or past time; this distinction 
has also been kept in view throughout the discussion. 
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1. The Conditional Sentence after Verbs of Saying, etc. 


a. The governing verb in the present tense. 

(1). After verbs of simple report—Here, as in the simple 
indirect sentences, are found variations in the use of moods. 

(a) Indicative in apodosis and protasis: CP., 233, 16, 
pem wefstegum is to secganne gif he hie nyllad healdan wid 
pem wfste pet hie weordSad besewde ; similarly AH., 11, 318, 
4; LS., 456, 244. In indirect interrogatives, as A/fric de 
Novo Teat., 12, 5, ic seege hu gif pu wiltest ealne pisne wisdom 
ponne woldest pu gelyfan ; likewise CP., 53, 10; W., 222, 13, 
In John, x11, 24, the protasis is in the invariable subjunctive 
after buton: ic secge eow pat hwwtene corn wunad ana buton 
hit fealle on eorSan. 

(6) The subjunctive in the apodosis, the indicative remain- 
ing in the protasis, as Boe,, 212, 18, hi secgaS pmt hi mayen 
py Se heora wisdome fylgan gif hiora anweald bid fullice ofer 
pwt folc; similarly Beow,, 1846, The foregoing constructions 
are generally to be regarded as logical conditions, 

(c) The protasis and apodosis are both with the subjunc- 
tive; the protasis generally expresses an ideal condition as, 
CP., 73, 22, we willad reccan gif he per swele toeyme hu he 
pwron lybban seyle; similarly Bede, 128, 25; CP., 253, 8, eac 
is to cySanne Sam mettrumum, gif hie willen geliefan, pet hie 
Sonne her on worulde Soligen earfedu ; the unusual subjunc- 
tive in the apodosis in the last example expresses problematic 
action in the future. There are also a few clear cases of the 
unreal condition with the usual construction of the preterite 
subjunctive in both members: W., 228, 7, ic seege pet ge 
scoldan ealle forweordan, nere pere halgan Sci Marian gebed ; 
Beow., 591, secge ic pe pet nefre Grendel swa fela gryra 
gefremede gif pin hige were sefa swa searo grim. 

(2). After verbs of bidding, promising, and the like, the 
apodosis, following the general rule, requires the subjunctive ; 
the mood of the protasis is frequently unaffected by that of the 
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apodosis and remains indicative, as in direct narration, as LS., 
478, 104, behat me gif pin dohter nu hal 673, pet pu hire 
gedsafige; similarly LS., 190, 353. In LS., 6, 74, ie bidde nu 
on godes naman gif hwa pas boc awritan wille, pet he hi wel 
gerihte, and AH., u1, 2, 20, the ambiguous form wille is used 
in the protasis; it is most probably to be regarded as subjunc- 
tive in a general and indefinite statement. In Exod., 431, 
occurs the usual subjunctive protasis after nymBe: a3 swered 
pet pines cynnes rim ne cunnon ylde nymde hwyle pes snottor 
in sefan weorde, 

b. The governing verb in past time. 

The most noticeable difference between these and the preced- 
ing constructions consists in the greater regularity observed in 
the use of the preterite subjunctive in the protasis; the indica- 
tive is entirely done away with when the regular sequence of 
tenses is observed ; the only exception is found when the in- 
direct clause is thrown back into the present, in which case 
there is a distinct tendency to retain the direct expression, as 
gy Mark, x11, 19, Moyses wrat, gif broSor dead bid 
and /a/f'S his wif and na nan bearn, pet his broSor nime his 
wif, The corresponding passage in Luke, xx, 28, shows only a 
partial attraction of the verbs of the protasis: M,. wrat gyf 
hwes broSor byS dead and wif habbe and se bid butan bear- 
num, pet his broSor nime; and this transition is complete in 
Matt., xx11, 24, sede gif hwa dead sy and bearn neebbe, pet 
his broSor nyme, ete. The mood in the original Latin is the 
past subjunctive in all the cases, save ‘non habens filium’ 
(Matt.) and ‘ habens uxorem’ (Luke). 

_ The usual construction in the conditional sentence after a 
verb in past time is the use of the preterite subjunctive in 
both members of the sentence, as Bede, 374, 25, segdon and 
eySdon heora biscope pet him licede and leof were gif hit his 
willa were; CP., 63, 23, pet he sceolde beodan Aron pet nan 
man to his Segnunge ne come gif he blind were ; similarly CP., 
96,3; Or., 194, 11; 266, 9; Bede, 122, 34; 126, 10; 234, 31; 
242, 31,33; 268,15; 274, 29; 306, 24; 308, 19; 316, 21; 328, 
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19, 34; 332,11; 390,19; 416, 17; Boe., 170, 10; 248, 8, 9; 
AH, 1, 134, 13; 138, 15; 1, 18, 23; 178, 23; Mark, x1v, 33; 
John, 1x, 22; Gen., 1443; Gu., 1131. 

In many cases ambiguity arises by reason of the similar 
forms for the indicative and subjunctive of weak and auxiliary 
verbs ; the auxiliaries may be generally regarded as used in 
their subjunctival modal function, and though we cannot 
speak with certainty with regard to the ambiguous forms of 
weak verbs, they at least offer no exception to the general 
usage; as LS., 36, 185, cwxed pet heo eode to hire and hi 
wolde forhyegan gif heo pet bysmor forberan wolde; 36, 204; 
Bede, 222, 18; 306, 22; 308,19; 380,2; W., 18,3; 209, 26. 
In the exceptional construction in AH/., 1, 246, 16, bodode him 
pet him wes Godes grama onsigende gif hi so Gode bugan 
wolde, the indicative is used in the apodosis to give greater 
vividness to the words of the homilist. 

After expressions of command, threat, or promise, an infini- 
tive is often used to take the place of the apodosis, while the 
protasis retains the regular preterite subjunctive ; as LS., 42, 
298, he het aewellan pone cristenan philippum gif hit sod 
were; similarly 38, 214. In AH.,, 11, 308, 18, the inflected 
infinitive is thus employed: pa pywde se casere hine to swin- 
genne gif he him sede swa hwees swa he axode; and in LN., 
174, 96, a substantive takes its place: behet manigfealde wita 
buton heo wiSsoce pone sodan helend ; similarly 72, 365. 

Examples are occasionally found of adjectival and other 
subordinate clauses, that play the part of a protasis; the pre- 
terite subjunctive is regularly employed ; as AH., u, 338, 34, 
God gecwed pet ele synn, Se nere ofer eordan gehet, sceolde 
beon on Sissere worulde gedemed [‘if it were not atoned for it 
should be judged’) ; 244, 17, cwed pet him selre were, pat he 
geboren nere; likewise Bede, 394, 24. 

In the indirect interrogative sentence the same general con- 
structions are observed as noted above: AH., 11, 242, 16, 
befran hwet hi him feos gewSon gif he Sone Helend him 
belewan mihte; AHL, 1, 82, 17, cydde him hu he ymbe wolde 
gif he him gemette; similarly W., 212, 5. 
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At times when a continuous action is expressed or the state- 
ment is of universal application, the conditional sentence is in 
the present tense after a preterite governing verb. Here also 
is observed a variation of moods similar to that which takes 
place when the governing verb is in the present, as—indicative 
apodosis and subjunctive protasis: AH., 1, 26, 17, cwed pet 
nan man ne meg beon gehealden buton he on Gode gelyfe,— 
subjunctive in both members: AH, 11, 94, 29, gesette canon 
pet nan messe-preost wifhades mann nebbe buton hit sy his 
modor,—indicative in both members, as John, x1, 40, ne sede 
ic pe pet pu gesyhst wuldor, gif pu gelifst. 


2. The Conditional Sentence after Verbs of Thinking, ete. 


a. The governing verb in the present tense. 

(1) Subjunctive in apodosis and indicative in protasis. As 
the general mood of subordinate verbs following verbs of 
thinking is the subjunctive, a large number of present sub- 
junctive forms in the protases would naturally be expected ; 
on the contrary we find that the independent construction of 
the indicative protasis is more regularly observed than in 
indirect clauses after verbs of saying: CP., 77, 1, is wen pet 
hio Sa odre wiers besmite gif hio hire anhrin’d ; AH, 1, 124, 
14, sume men wenad pet him genihtsumige to fulfremedum 
lecedome gif hi andettad ; likewise CP., 339,19; 425, 1; Boe., 
164,1; Beow., 442,1185; LS., 426, 181; W., 302,11; AH., 
1, 344, 33; 420, 12. 

(2) Subjunctive in both members ; an ideal or future rela- 
tion is here generally expressed: Boe., 144, 3, he wen® gif he 
ponne !ust begite pet he ponne habbe fulle geseelpa; CP., 185, 
25, wend gif he hit him iewe pet he him nylle geSafigean ; 
similarly Boe., 66, 2. 

(3) Indicative in both members: AH, 11,70, 14, we ondre- 
dad us pet ge pas getacnunga to gymeleaste dod gif ge eow 
swidor be pam gereccad ; AH, 1, 528, 21, ic wene pet pas word 
ne sind eow full cude gif we hi openlicor eow ne onwreod. Here 
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are to be placed such constructions as AH., 11, 462, 22, se Se 
hungre acwel3 we gelyfaS pat he gegad Gode buton he pe 
swidor forscyldgod were; W., 135, 14; the subjunctive is due 
merely to the use of buton. 

There are a few examples of the ideal or unreal condition 
with the usual preterite subjunctive in both members, as CP., 
187, 2, ic wene pet he hine snide slanclicor gif he him er sede. 
[‘I ween that he would not have cut him if he had told him’). 
Boe., 134, 20, 24, offers an excellent example of the change of 
construction due to the passage from the unreal to the logical 
condition, the preterite subjunctive being used in both members 
of the former and the present indicative in the latter: 20, hwi 
ne miht pu gedencan gif nan wuht full nere ponne nere nan 
wuht wana; 24, hwi ne miht pu gepencan gif pissa goda wana 
is Sonne is sum god full zlces willan. 

6. The governing verb in the past. 

The preterite subjunctive is here used very consistently in 
the protasis and usually the same form in the apodosis, though 
there are a few examples of the indicative: AH., 1, 82, 12, 
Sohte gif he hi ealle ofsluge pet se an ne etburste; similarly 
124, 25. The independent construction of the preterite indica- 
tive in the protasis is occasionally met with, as W., 260, 18, 
wendest pu gif pu me sea/dest owiht pines, pet pe ponne ware 
pin wuldorgestreon eall gelytlad ; similarly AH, m1, 2, 11. 


3. The Conditional Sentence after Verbs of Perception, 
Happening, ete. 


a, The governing verb in the present tense. 

The construction in such cases is very regular: the ordinary 
usage is a consistent employment of the present indicative in 
both protasis and apodosis, as CP., 377, 1, hie witon gif hiera 
niehstan friend weorSad weedlan, pxt hi beod Sonne fultemend 
to hiera wedle ; similarly CP., 273, 20; Boe., 174, 24; LS., 
268, 92; W., 155,15; BH., 181, 22; AH., 1, 528,21. When- 
ever butan introduces the protasis the invariable subjunctive is 
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of course found, while the apodosis retains the indicative, as 
AH, 1, 96, 2, wite gehwa buton he his lustas gewanige pet he 
ne Aylt his cristendom ; similarly W., 49, 13; 270, 26. 

When the ideal or unreal condition is to be expressed, the 
preterite subjunctive is used in both members of the condi- 
tional sentence; as Boe., 242, 6, ic wat gif se delfere Sa eordan 
no ne dulfe Sonne ne funde he hit no; similarly Boe., 210, 8 ; 
Matt., xx1v, 43. The indicative is occasionally found in the 
apodosis, due doubtless to the strongly objective nature of 
the governing verb, as Boe., 34, 11, ic wat gif pu me hafde 
fullne anweald Sines selfes, Sonne hafdest Su hwet-hwega on 
pe selfum, 

b. The governing verb in the preterite. 

Examples of this construction are not often found, but the 
subjunctive appears to be the mood in common use in both 
protasis and apodosis, as AH., 11, 454, 13, hit wes gewunelic 
pet gif hwem sum feerlec sar become, pet he his reaf totere ; 
similarly 166, 30. 


In indirect conditional sentences after verbs in the present 
tense there is a noticeable tendency to retain the indicative 
in the protasis, especially if the governing verb is usually 
followed by this mood ; and often, when the regular subjune- 
tive is used in the apodosis, there is a seeming independence 
of expression and an almost complete retention of the direct 
construction in the protasis. On the contrary, when the tense 
of the governing verb is past, the subjunctive is very con- 
sistently employed in the protasis after verbs of all kinds. 
These separate tendencies are, I think, to be explained by the 
peculiar characters of the two tenses. In the present tense there 
is a nearer approach to direct narration in which the logical 
conditional sentence has always the indicative in the protasis, 
and in many cases the event narrated is presented as actually 
taking place before the eye. The past tense on the other hand 
has not this picturesque quality ; the transition to direct dis- 
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course is not so easy or frequent; and, as the hypothetical 
statement contained in the protasis is made at a time remote 
from the vivid present and often with regard to an action in the 
future, there is naturally a strong entrance of the moments of 
uncertainty and unreality ; hence arises the predominant use of 
the subjunctive in conditional sentences after a verb in past time. 

The inversion of the protasis by reason of the omission of 
the conditional conjunction does not often occur in indirect dis- 
course; examples are W,, 228, 7, ic secge pet on pam monde 
peet ge scoldon ealle forweorSan, nere pare halgan Sed. Marian 
gebed, and AH., 11, 68, 7. 

With regard to the use and position of the conjunction pet 
in the indirect conditional sentence, the following observations 
may be noted, In the arrangement, apodosis-protasis, the con- 
junction is universally placed before the apodosis, as Beow., 
591, swcge ic pat nefre Grendel swa fela gryra gefremede 
gif pin hige were, In the arrangement, protasis-apodosis, the 
position of the conjunction between the two members is the 
rule, as Mark, xtv, 55, he bed gif hit beon mihte pat he on 
pere tide fram him gewite. Its position before the protasis 
is, however, quite common, as Matt., xxiv, 43, witad pet, gif 
se hiredes ealdor wiste on hwylcere tide se peof towerd were, 
he wolde wacigean. There are only occasional examples of 
its position before both members ; as AH, 1, 40, 34, hit wes 
gewunelic pet, gif enig wimman cild hefde, pat mon sceolde 
mid stanum oftorfian. Since, in this arrangement, the princi- 
pal indirect clause is separated from the governing verb by 
the intervening protasis, the conjunction is not infrequently 
omitted entirely, and it is sometimes difficult to draw any 
dividing line between the direct and the indirect conditional 
sentence. Of 114 indirect conditional clauses contained in 
various Anglo-Saxon writings, 54 had the arrangement, apo- 
dosis-protasis ; in all of these pet was used before the apodosis. 
In the 60 sentences with the arrangement, protasis-apodosis, 
pet was used between the two members in 40, it was found 
only before the protasis in 8, while in two examples the con- 
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junction was placed before both members. In the remaining 
10 pat was entirely omitted. 


B. Other Complex Sentences in Indirect Discourse, 


With the exception of clauses introduced by peah and ar, 
both the subjunctive and indicative are employed in the sub- 
ordinate clause, Under ordinary conditions the indicative is 
used when the principal clause also contains an indicative and 
frequently even when its verb is in the subjunctive, The sub- 
junctive is employed in the subordinate clause, when the latter 
isa hypothetical or assumed statement, when the modal idea that 
causes a subjunctive in the main clause pervades the subordi- 
nate, and also in many caves where the principle of attraction 
requires the same mood in the subordinate as in the main clause, 


1. The Subordinote Clause in the Subjunctive. 


The subjunctive is universally used only in two construc- 
tions: (1) In the concessive sentence, as Bede, 220, 29, ondette 
he pet he wolde cristen beon, peah he ne furdum pa femnan 
onfenge ; similarly CP., 99, 6; 415, 32; 423, 30; LS., 34, 160; 
36, 209; 266,77; AH, 11, 246, 5. (2) In temporal clauses 
introduced by @r or e@erpam, as LS., 162, 244, het se edela 
cyning pet Florus hine gespreece erpam he ponon ferde; Or., 
56, 19, aSas gesworon pet hi nefre noldon et ham cuman er 
hie pet gewrecen hafden; likewise 50, 11; AH., 1, 136, 6; 
Matt., xxvi, 34. 


2. The Subordinate Clause with Variation of Mood, 
a. The Adjective Clause. 


(1) In the indicative-—The indicative is the usual mood in 
the adjective clause when the latter is used to make a simple, 
colorless statement with regard to a certain object; in such 
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cases the naked adjective or participial form could be substi- 
tuted for the clause without detriment to the sense; as Bede, 
136, 17, ic lere pet pet tempel and pa wigbedo pe we halgodon 
pet we pa hraSe forleosan ; CP., 63, 14, gedencen pet pa pe 
Sone wilniadS pet hie mid hiora Singengum hefigre ierre ne 
astyrien ; 79, 2, is awriten pet mon sceolde writan on pam 
hregle, Se Aron ber on his breostum, pa lare ; similarly CP., 
259, 4; 277, 19; 387, 16; 449, 17; LS., 464, 388; AH, 1, 
610, 13. 

The indicative is specially frequent in adjective clauses when 
the verb of the principal clause of the indirect expression is 
also indicative, and is almost universal in sentences following 
verbs of perception, as CP., 109, 14, Sa lareowas ongitad pet 
pa pe him underSiedde biod him to hwon God ondredad ; 
similarly CP., 143, 1; 220, 16; 383, 34; BH., 13, 22; 125, 
13; Bede, 88,7; 386,18; Boe., 102, 24; Matt., 5, 32; Mark, 
m1, 29; vir, 20; x, 42; Wid., 131. 

(2) In the subjunctive.—In indirect expressions after verbs 
of saying, of advice and command, and of thinking and believ- 
ing [Classes A and B], the moments of uncertainty, of exhor- 
tation, or of supposition, which directly affect the principal 
indirect clause, often pervade the subordinate clause and cause 
its verb to be used in the subjunctive; the subjunctive in the 
dependent sentence is often due also to a general and indefinite 
assumption made by the adjective clause ; as CP., 85, 5, tacnaS 
pet eall, peet pees sacerdes andgiet purhfonan mage, sie ymb Sone 
heofonlican lufan; Bede, 80, 24, bibead psette se wer se Se were 
his wif gemenged pet he sceolde wetre bebadad beon ; in such 
cases this relative construction may be regarded as another way 
of expressing the condition than by the usual protasis intro- 
duced by gif.' Additional examples are CP., 95, 23; 215, 21; 
243, 10; 279, 11; 285, 23; Bede, 130, 2; BH., 49,15; W., 24, 
6; AH., 1, 50, 15; 338, 34. 

Very frequently, however, the subjunctive in the subordinate 
clause is to be explained as due to attraction to the subjunctive 


' Mather, The Conditional Sentence in Anglo-Sazon, p. 47. 
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in the principal clause or to the effort to maintain consistency 
of mood-sequence in the indirect expression, as CP., 191, 4, 
geleornigen pa federas pet hii gode bisne astellen pem Se him 
underdiedde sien ; similarly Bede, 388, 10, ete. Considering 
the fact that the indicative of the main clause of the indirect 
expression is accompanied almost invariably by the indicative 
of the adjective clause, and the subjunctive in most cases by 
the subjunctive, it is evident that the part played by attraction 
is a most important one. 


6. The Adverbial Clause. 


The observations with regard to the adjective clause apply 
also in general to the abverbial clause. 

(1) With the indicative-—CP., 271, 10, mon sceal leran 
pette hie, Sonne hie sumne undeaw fleod, pet hie ne sien to 
wiersan gecierde ; 388, 19, hit is awriten pet ure Heelend, pa 
he wes twelfwintre, wurde besftan his meder ; AH, 1, 38, 12, 
geswuteliad pet per wunad Godes sibb per se goda willa bid ; 
Bede, 228, 21, ic pe secge, forsam pu ne woldest, pet pu scealt 
sweltan; similarly CP., 385, 24; Bede, 200,2; Boe., 76,22; 
DS., 346,154; AH., u, 24,6; Matt., vu, 28; Beow., 411. 

(2) With the subjunctive.—Bede, 156, 22, beed he hine pet 
he him Ses arwyréan treos hwylenehwego del brohte ponne 
he eft come; Or., 18, 31, norSeweard, he cw, per hit smalost 
were pet hit mihte beon preora mila brad ; similarly AH., 1, 
110, 30.! 


VI. THe Orper or Worps Inpirect Discourse. 


The characteristic features of word-order in the Anglo- 
Saxon sentence have been considered by C. A. Smith in his 


1The above general observations must suffice for this subject. A minute 
study of the Complex Indirect Sentence is reserved for a future paper. 
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dissertation, The Order of Words in Anglo-Saxon Prose; Dr. 
Smith selects Or, and AH. as representatives of the earlier and 
of the later period of the language respectively. To supplement 
his work on the dependent sentence, I have given below in a 
tabular form statistics of the order of words of all indirect 
statements contained in the greater part of Anglo-Saxon prose 
works, The symbols employed are those adopted in Dr. 
Smith’s monograph. 


A, Order of Words in the Indirect Declarative Sentence. 


AH. | Gosp. 


SS: 


a 
e 
d 
f 


++ 


< 
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| 


— 


23 

et 
++ 


Now, a’, d, and f are regular exponents of transposed order, 
while c’, d’, h, i and j represent the normal order of the inde- 
pendent sentence, The remaining varieties of word-order here 
indicated may be left out of account as furnishing no aid to 
the establishment of any principle of order. From the above 
table, therefore, we find that the relative proportions of trans- 
posed to normal order are as follows: 


cP, | Boe, ut. | ob. | 18. | am | Gow, 
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There is thus observable a general tendency at all periods of 
the language to hold to the normal arrangement of words in 
Indirect Discourse ; and furthermore, this tendency is always 
on the increase, especially toward the later period of the lan- 
guage. There is a very curious predominance of normal order 
in Boe. not only in indirect declarative, but also in indirect 
interrogative expressions. 

This tendency to adhere to normal order is further illustrated 
by the large number of instances of inverted order to be found 
in indirect discourse. Examples of these may be grouped under 
the following heads :— 

1. In indirect imperative sentences where the original order 
of words is preserved, as A/T., 1, 30, 1, se Romanisca casere 
sette gebann pet were on gewritum aselt eall ymbhwyrft; or 
where the inverted order is also required by the precedence of 
an adverb or of an adverbial phrase, as CP., 27, 8, wes beboden 
pette on Arones breostum scolde beon awriten sio racu, 

2. Where the principal indirect clause is the apodosis of a 
condition, whether or not preceded by ponne; as AHZ,, 1, 124, 
5, seo ealde w bebead pet gif he nere swutelice hreoflig, ware 
ponne he his dome clane geteald ; gif se sacerd hine hreofligne 
tealde, ponne sceolde he pancian; similarly CP., 383, 31; W., 
155, 15. In such constructions the retention of the original 
inverted order is almost universal, 

3. When the indirect expression is a correlative sentence, as 
OP., 463, 33, pet is pette pet mod swa swa hit God forsih’, 
swa secS hit his agene gielp; similarly W., 238, 4; AH., 11, 
446, 24. 

4. When a direct or indirect object or an adverbial expres- 
sion directly precedes the verb of the indirect clause, as AH, 
1, 516, 26, is geswutelod pet eleum geleaffullum men is engel 
to hyrde geset ;'600, 19, he geswutelode pet sefre beod him geco- 
renemen; 446, 6, Drihten cwed pet on his Feder huse sindon 
fela wununga; similarly Or.,72, 20; 148, 16; Bede, 216, 23; 
BH., 153, 27; 203, 23; 217, 28; 219, 11; 225, 4; LS., 524, 
612; 528, 668; W., 18, 8; 19, 2; 82, 4; 88, 19; 291,14; AH., 
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I, 228, 21; 406, 16; 1, 12, 23; 152, 15; 464, 33; 562, 20. 
There is at times a perceptible effort to preserve the original 
order of words, especially in Biblical quotations, as AH., 1, 
446, 6 [quoted above]. 

5. When the substantive subject of the indirect sentence is 
followed by a long attributive expression, the sentence is often 
continued after this expression in inverted order, reference to 
the subject being made by the pronoun, as CP., 383, 34, pet 
hi gedencen pet wif Se Sa geacnodan bearn cennad ne fyllad 
hie no mid pam hus ac byrgenna ; similarly 99, 6; 311, 14; 
383, 33; Bede, 134,18; Boe., 20,17; BH., 29,4; AH., 1, 
134, 19; Matt., vir, 28; xu, 53. 


Order of words when peet is omitted. 


1. Omission in the simple indirect sentence. Examples of 
this construction are very rare. Among the instances given 
in a former section [see Omission of pet], there are several 
which cannot legitimately be termed indirect discourse but 
merely direct clauses introduced by verbs of command or peti- 
tion, as AH, 1, 332, 12; 434,13; 446,13; Boe., 40, 31; 98, 
33. There are, however, thirteen clear-cut examples of true 
indirect discourse with no conjunction; the normal order is 
found in twelve, viz., CP., 389,11; 423,19; Bede, 34,8; 200, 
25; Boe., 82,27; 182,8; 192,11,29; BH.,71,25; LS.,72, 
273; AH., 1, 374, 4; John, xx1, 25. Transposed order is 
found only once: Boe., 12, 22, ic wat ele wuht fram Gode com, 
and this is probably due to the influence of the Latin: novi 
deumque esse respondi. We are at liberty, I think, to con- 
clude from these statistics that Anglo-Saxon, like the Modern 
German, tends to return to the normal order whenever the 
conjunction is omitted. 

2. Omission of pat before the second or third codrdinate 
clause of the compound indirect sentence. The arrangements 
of words in these clauses are as follows [examples of actual 
passage to direct discourse are, of course, excepted] :— 
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Comparing these figures with the statistics given above for 
the ordinary arrangement in the indirect sentence, it is seen 
that the proportion of normal to transposed order is here not 
essentially different. In general, therefore, the omission of the 
conjunction before the second or following indirect codrdinate 
clauses does not effect the order of words. 


B. The Order of Words in the Indirect Interrogative Sentence. 


The statistics are as follows :— 
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The relative ratios of transposed to normal order for the 
various works are :— 


oP. | Bue | Bx. | Ww. | 2s | 42. | con 


The Indirect Interrogative sentence shows a great difference 
from the Declarative sentence in its abundant use of the trans- 
posed order. There is, however, observable, though fainter 
than before, a tendency toward the normal order of words. 
The reason for this excessive predominance of transposed order 
is due to the fact that interrogative introductory words possess 
a strong subordinating power ; each indirect interrogative ex- 
pression is therefore felt to be truly dependent and the conscious 
effort to show this dependence occasions the frequent use of that 
order of words which most appropriately expresses the relation 
of subordination—the transposed order. 


VII. Tue InFinitive CLAvsE. 


Anglo-Saxon shows a pleasing regard for variety of expres- 
sion by the frequent use of the infinitive instead of the usual 
subordinate indicative or subjunctive clause. 

The simple infinitive is not often found except after expres- 
sions of command or design. In such cases an accusative 
subject is at times associated with the infinitive, a construction 
corresponding to the accus. with infin. to be found in late Latin 
writers though unknown in classical Latin.’ Only after hatan 
is the infinitive the prevailing construction, as AH, 11, 66, 22, 
het hi geedstaSelian pa burh Hierusalem [See hatan]. With 


1J. G. Schmalz, “ Lateinische Syntax,” 2 227, I. Miiller’s Handbuch der 
Klassischen Altherthums - Wissenschaft, 11, 325. 
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other verbs of this kind it is less frequent, as LS., 76,439, bed 
hine ealle wacian ; Jud., 58, pohte pa idese mid widle besmitan ; 
similarly AH., 11, 182, 18; 254, 16; 262,9; El., 297, 979; 
1018; 1101; Dan., 359, 542; An., 773, 779, 1614; Byr., 170. 
The inflected infinitive is sometimes found, as A H., 1, 218, 30, 
circlice peowas forbeodan to secganne enig spel; similarly 122, 
5; CP., 55, 21; Matt., xrx, 14. 

Anglo-Saxon, like the other Germanic tongues, has some 
traces of the genuine subject-accusative construction,’ but it is 
very rare: AH., 1, 590, 25, pet pu wenst me for tintregum 
geopenian Sa gerynu; 48, 18, gemunde pet godcunde gewrit, 
mannes Sunu standan et Godes swidran. After verbs of say- 
ing there is a near approach to this construction by the use of 
the accusative of the substantive and the predicate adjective, as 
Gu., 90, pas eordan ealle segde lene under lyfte; similarly 
BH., 165, 3; Cr., 136. The extention of the subject-accusative 
construction in the later language is due to classical and romance 
influences.” 

After verbs of perception this construction is more frequently 
employed than elsewhere, as Wid., 101, hweer ic wisse gold- 
hrodene ewen giefe bryttian; Beow., 1970, geongne gudcyning 
godne gefrunon hringas delan; Dan., 1, gefregn ic Hebreos 
eadge lifgan; W., 2, 1, we geacsodon his geceasterwunan beon 
godes englas, and we geacsodon pera engla geferan beon pa 
gastas sodfrestra manna; similarly An., 183, 941, 1094; Cr., 
78; Jud., 7, 246; Beow., 2485, 2695, 2753, 2774; Gu., 976, 
1059; Rid., xxxv1, 3. The subject-accusative in these in- 
stances is obviously used with more meaning than that of 
simple report, and it is necessary to bear in mind its stylistic 
character in order to get at the real meaning conveyed by these 
expressions: the traveller in his mind’s eye views his queen 
distributing treasures as of old, the herves in the Beowulf 
behold their youthful monarch engaged in the same gracious 
act, the poet of the Daniel brings before our eyes the picture 


Ubid., 3 224, * Miitzner, Englische Grammatik, 111, 28. 
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of the happy life of the ancient people of God, and Wulfstan 
gives a vivid Cescription well in accord with his highly 
rhetorical style. A glance at the other examples will estab- 
lish the fact that by the use of this construction the writer por- 
trays the events narrated in the strongest manner, as actually 
taking place before our eyes ; it is mainly the picturesque style 
of poetry. When the more vivid expressions of sense-percep- 
tion are used this construction is still more frequent, as Gen., 
2777, pet wif geseah for Abrahame Ismaél plegan; Cr., 797, 
gehyred rodora dryhten sprecan reSe word; similarly E/., 243; 
An., 847, 992, 1004, 1009, 1448, 1492, 1690; Rid., x1v, 1; 
Wand., 46; Or., 498, 506, 511, 740, 925, 1154; Dan., 726; 
Gen., 661; AH., u, 272, 16; 468, 18; W., 199, 13. 

By far the most numerous instances of the infinitive clause 
are those modelled after the corresponding Latin construction ; 
it is to be observed that, with the exception of the infinitive 
after hatan, there is here an obvious departure from the general 
Anglo-Saxon usage, for the construction can be regarded in no 
other light than a slavish imitation of a Latin original. It is 
very frequent in Bede, very rarely found elsewhere; as Bede, 
404, 21, he geleornode monna cynne ingong geopenian pres 
heofonlican lifes [didicerat generi humano patere vitae celestis 
introitum]; 322, 19, ic gemon mec geo beran pa iidlan byrdenne 
[me memini supervacua pondera portare]; similarly 36, 17; 
58, 9,19; 80, 31; 82, 4; 84, 2; 88, 4; 138, 10; 178, 31; 
186, 4; 190, 21; 206, 31; 232, 30; 264, 27; 266, 13; 270, 
23; 286, 17; 288, 11; 308, 26; 310, 3; 316, 21; 320, 3; 
322, 19; 326, 27; 330,13; 334, 4; 340, 7, 14,19; 344, 21; 
34; 426, 8; 430,12; 440,1; 456, 24; 460,3; 462, 18, ete. 

As the translator of Bede followed the Latin in this respect 
more closely than any other writer, a careful study of this work 
will enable us to determine the exact influence of the Latin 
infinitive construction upon the Anglo-Saxon idiom, I pre- 
sent the following statistics: there are in Bede 331 Latin infini- 
tives following verbs which act as introductions to indirect 
discourse; in 263 instances the Latin infinitive is rendered by 
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the regular Anglo-Saxon construction with the subordinate 
clause ; in 68 cases only does the Anglo-Saxon agree in con- 
struction with the Latin, 28 of these are found after hatan (its 
usual native sequence), 8 follow geseon, 6 occur after gehatan, 4 
after gehyran; witan, twygean, gelyfan, gelimpan, and secgan 
are each followed twice by the infinitive; while bebeodan, bid- 
dan, bewerian, etiewan, gemunan, geleornian, leran, onenawan, 
ongytan, tellan, pyncan, and wenan are followed once by this 
construction. Since the infinitive clause is quite frequent after 
hatan and verbs of perception, we may conclude from the above 
statistics that the influence of the Latin infinitive construc- 
tion upon the Anglo-Saxon is very slight even in the closest 
translations. 


VIII. Revation or Inprrect To Direcr Discourse. 


In all languages there has been more or less freedom in the 
syntax of the indirect sentence; the cause of this variation 
is due to the two different points of view with which these 
expressions are regarded ; the interest may be centered about 
the speaker and the time when the statement is made, in which 
case regularity of syntactic structure is generally the result; in 
many cases, however, the attention is directed more especially 
to the statement itself, and oftentimes, by reason of this, all 
connection with the governing verb is lost sight of and the 
exact words or contents of the narration are given in direct 
form. This intermingling of the indirect and direct construc- 
tions is found in the earliest periods of language. The Hebrew 
shows a most primitive condition in that, without being pre- 
ceded by the indirect construction, the contents of the statement 
are given in direct form immediately after the verb of saying. 
In the Greek (especially in Homer, see Iliad, 368 ff.) there 
are frequent instances in which a governing verb of saying is 
followed by a series of indirect clauses, and at last the direct 
words are taken from the mouth of the speaker to give a more 
energetic conclusion. Latin furnishes numerous examples of 
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the same construction: “It must be remembered,” says Prof. 
Gildersleeve [ Latin Grammar, § 652, Rem. 1], “that Oratio 
Obliqua is necessarily less accurate in its conception than 
Oratio Recta, and hence it is not always possible to restore 
the Oratio Recta from the Oratio Obliqua with perfect cer- 
tainty ; hence, when accuracy is aimed at, the narrator takes 
the point of view of the speaker, and at last passes over to 
Oratio Recta.” Similar constructions are found in Old High 
German and Slavie. 

In Anglo-Saxon this transition to direct discourse is by no 
means infrequent; it is due to a great extent to the require- 
ments of style; the advantages to be derived from its use are 
obvious; it is leas cumbersome, more accurate, and lends a 
greater degree of vivacity to the narrative, 

It is employed in some cases to emphasize an important or 
contrasted statement, as LS,, 36, 185, cwwd pet heo eode to 
hyre licgendre on lwceshiwe and hi wolde forhyegan gif heo 
pet bysmor forberan wolde, ac ic hrymde sona mid sarlicre 
stemne; AH, 1, 596, 30, ewedSende pet swa halig man hangian 
ne sceolde ; #%ele lareow ne sceolde swa preowian, ac sceolde 
beon alysed, fordam Be he ne geswicd 808 to bodigenne. 

It is very frequent after expressions of saying, happening, 
and the like, when the narrative consists of a number of codrdi- 
nate clauses ; the indirect form is regularly employed in the 
first or first few clauses and the remaining statements use the 
direct construction, as AH., 1, 452, 12, cwed pet seo fyrd 
wicode wid pa ea Eufraten, and seafon weard-sett wacodon ofer 
pone casere. Pa com per steppende sum uncud cempa and hine 
Surhdyde, and Iulianus pa forswealt ; 230, 19, we redad pet 
pa heafod-men gebrohton Cristes apostolas on cwearterne, pa 
on niht com him to Godes engel, etc. ; 44, 9, we redad pet pa 
apostolas gehadodon seofon diaconas; para diacona wes se 

forma Stephanus, He wos swide geleafful, ete. ; CP.,379, 6, Sat 
is se cwide hu mon pet feoh befteste pem ciepmen %e he scolde 
forSsellan to westme, and pa fordSy Se he forwandode.... 
pa geaf he hit to unBances and his eac micelne dem; AH, 1, 
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152, 2, her is gered on pisum godspelle pet se Helend gename 
onsundron his twelf leorning-cnihtas and ewed to him... . 
pa nyston his leorning-cnihtas nan andgiet; LS., 488, 16, Pa 
gelamp hit et sumum cyrre pet he ferde into anre byrig pe 
mon constantinopolim nemned; and panon into Efese; pa he 
Sa preo burga gefaren hafde pa het gelangian him, ete. ; similarly 
OP., 181,18; Chr., 373, E, 36; Bede, 352,15; 213, 29; 
W., 221, 7,10; 223,8; 227,15; 233,2; A//,1,114,1; 152, 
2; 340, 23; 470,14; 11, 96,19; 104, 30; 272, 13; 296, 2; 
542, 18. 

In Chr., 84, 39, we notice the rare example of the direct 
together with the indirect expression in the first dependent 
clause; pa cwedon hie pet hie pas ne onmunden pon ma pe 
eowre geferan pe mid pam cyninge ofslagene weron, [A and C, 
eowre; B, D, E, heora,] 

One of the finest passages that can be selected to illustrate 
the transition to direct discourse is the well-known account 
of the voyages of Othere and Wulfstan [ Bright’s Anglo-Saxon 
Reader, p. 42; Or., 19,32], The introductory verb is seegan ; 
the narrative is a long one, and it can be seen that if indirect 
discourse were kept throughout, the manner of narration would 
be simply intolerable. Let us note the steps taken by the 
writer to present the statement in an acceptable form. The 
first two sentences follow the laws of indirect speech in every 
particular: Wulfstan sede pet he gefere of Hedun, pet he 
weere on Truso, etc. As the formal connection with the govern- 
ing verb becomes less distinct, the indicative is employed : 
pet pet scip was ealne weg yrnende under segle. From this 
point on the narrative is continued by giving the substance of 
Wulfstan’s description: WenoSland him wes on steorbord 
and on becbord him wes Langoland ; and finally his exact 
words are quoted: and ponne Burgenda land wees us on bec- 
bord and Wenodland wees us ealne weg on steorbord. In 
Boe., 166, 27 ff. and 194, 2 ff. there is a like use of indirect 
and direct constructions after gelympan and gebyrian; the 
general sense of indirect report is expressed by the occasional 
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insertion of secgan with the dependent construction in the 
following clause, and by the use of seuwlan. A similar con- 
struction is found in Bede, 154, 23-28. The parenthetical 
insertion of he cw to preserve the sense of quoted statement 
is seen in W., 89, 8, he sede eac pet peoda sceoldan winnan 
heom betweonan and fela eord-styrunga geweorSan on worulde, 
and pet beod pas angin, he ewad, para sarnessa. 

In many instances, however, these constructions can be 
regarded in no other light than as direct discourse introduced 
by a verb of saying or happening; but, instead of the entire 
preservation of the direct form, the clause immediately follow- 
ing the introductory verb falls into the indirect construction, 
while the remaining part of the statement is retained in its 
original form; as Boe., 216, 19, swa mon segd pet an meddre 
were pe hefde nigon heafda, and simle gif mon anra hwile 
ofsloh, ponne weoxon pat seofon; pa gebyrede hit pat par com 
se foremere Erculus to; pa ne mihte he gedencan hu, ete.; AH, 
11, 572, 1, Gregorius sede pet se mon se Se Sa micelan feorme 
worhte is ure Heelend Crist ; he sende his peowan to letigenne 
manneynn ; and ele pe pa bodad is Godes bydel ; similarly 330, 
24; 354,29; Matt., xv1, 18; W., 156, 7; 205, 5; also many 
of the examples introduced by gelimpan, and the like, indi- 
eated in a preceding paragraph, The indirect construction is 
occasionally followed by a long stretch of direct discourse, giv- 
ing merely the contents of the statement ; as AH., 1, 332, 9, 
Paulus awrat pet he ware geledd up to heofonum oddet he 
becom to pare Sriddan heofonan; and he was geled to neorrna 
wange and per pa gastlican dygelnysse gehyrde and geseah, etc. 

In expressions introduced by verbs of command and peti- 
tion, there is a decided gain in style by bringing in the direct 
imperative form after the usual indirect sequence with the 
subjunctive ; as CP., 213, 14, ic eow healsige pet ge us to 
hredlice ne sien etyrede from gewitte, ne ondreda®d for nanes 
mannes wordum [rogamus vos ut non cito moveamini a vestro 
sensu]; A/Z., 1, 334, 25, Ic bidde eow pet ge beon gemyndige 
Ses Lazares reste, and dod swa swa Crist sylf tehte; Boe., 
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260, 2, Ic bidde pxt pu me gewissige bet ponne ic awyrhte to 
pe, and gewissa me to pinum willan and gestaSela min mod 
and gestranga me; W., 229, 6, Ic hate pet ge gangen to minum 
ciricum, and per ge eower geswine sellad ; AH., 11, 20, 20, Ie 
sette nu pis gebann on eallum minum pet nan man ne beo swa 
dyrstig pat he enig word cwede ... . gif hit hwa ponne dod, 
he sceal polian his wehte ; 296, 2, Ie pe bebeode pet pu gewite 
of pyssere stowe and far to Westene, and pu nanum men on 
pinum fram-fere ne drece; LS., 240, 32, pa cwed se dema 
pet hi oder pera dydon, swa hi pam godum geoffrodon and 
arwurdnyase hefdon,’swa hi pa offrunga forsawon and ges- 
cynde wurdon ; smeaga nu, ete, 

The transition from the subjunctive to the indicative in the 
second and following codrdinate clauses after a verb of saying 
or thinking is probably an application of the same principle 
that causes the passage from indirect to direct discourse ; in 
such cases the conjunction pet, the formal bond of connection, 
is almost always absent and the statement is naturally in some 
degree independent of the governing verb, This is of common 
occurrence in Anglo-Saxon ; as CP., 85, 26, oSrum monnum 
Syncd pet hie mestne demm and meste scande Srowigen and 
hie forswencte beod for worulde; 107, 18, ic cwweS pet wegh- 
wele monn were gelice oSrum acenned, ac sio ungelicnes hira 
gearnung hie tiehS sume [dixisse me memini quod homines 
natura equales gemit, sed variante meritorum culpa post- 
ponit]; LS., 62, 202, sede pet he nefre on his life ne come 
neah wife, ac heold his clennysse; Boe., 140, 15, ic wr sede 
pet sio soSe geseelp were god and of pre sodan geseelpe cumad 
eall pa odre god ; Bede, 164, 29, secga3 men pet pet gelwmpe 
pet he sete et his undernswesendum, and him wes hefed 
beod [fertur quia consedisset ad prandium positasque esset in 
mensa coram se discus argenteus]; BH., 159, 22, Mattheus 
wes cwedende pet Drihten astige on sume tid on anne munt 
mid mycelre werode and pa geset he on pam munt; W., 240, 26, 
we wendon pet pu were godfyrht and hefdest gastlice geberu 
beforan us; similarly BH., 29,15; AH., 1, 196, 33; 532, 29. 
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When an adverbial clause of time, place, condition, or con- 
cession comes between the governing verb and the principal 
dependent clause, the connection between the latter expressions 
is much weakened, pet is frequently omitted and the principal 
indirect clause put in inverted order, with the use of the same 
mood as would be required in the corresponding direct state- 
ment ; as Bede, 191), 8, segde he pet in pa tid... . pa wes 
geslegen sum leornung-man; 161, 21, secgaS men, pa Oswald 
biscepes bede, pa was him sended oer biscop; Boe., 142, 13, 
hu ne miht pu geSencan gif pa god weron pere sodan geszel)e 
limu, Sonne weron hi hwathwegu todeled ; BH., 29, 4, gepen- 
cean we eac gif odre nyten were to halsigenne, ponne onfenge 
he heora hine; similarly Boe., 210, 8; 216,19; AH,, 1, 134, 
13; Chr., 358, E. 26. 

In late Anglo-Saxon, especially when allusions are made to 
the Scriptures or to the writings of the Fathers, there are fre- 
quent examples of the employment of pat with the paratactic 
sentence, The direct narrative is evidently used here to pre- 
serve the exact words of Holy Writ and of the no less sacred 
patristic writings; as AJ, 1, 360, 31, be him awrat se witega 
Tesaias pot he is stemn clypiende on westene; 542, 19, he him 
behet pwt hi ofer twelf domsetl sittende beod ; 528, 30, Grego- 
rius spree and ewe pet ure Drihten as manad hwilon mid 
weorcum ; efne he asende his leorning-cnihtas , . . . he acea! 
beon Godes bydel; ZS,, 214, 79, se apostol behet pam pe 
healda®d clennysse pat hi synd Godes tempel ; similarly A//., 
1, 338, 9; 364, 13; m1, 394, 31, 

Direct discourse with the conjunction is a marked character- 
istic of the Anglo-Saxon Goapels ; it is due to the influence of 
the corresponding Greek construction with ori, through the 
medium of the Latin;' as Luke, vir, 16, cwedon pet mere 
witega on us aras, The same construction is also observable 
in the Gothic, due to the same cause: qipandans patei prau- 
fetus mikils urrais in unsis. 


1 See E. H. Spieker, “On Direct Speech introduced by a Conjunction,”— 
American Journal of Philology, v, 221. 
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RESULTS. 


The following is a brief summary of results established by 
this study of Indirect Discourse. 

1, The use of the conjunction pet in the compound indirect 
sentence is regulated by the requirements of emphasis or con- 
trast; its use in the complex sentence is determined by the 
conscious effort to attain ease and clearness of style. The 
omission of the conjunction is mostly found in the complex 
indirect sentence with a preceding subordinate clause ; in the 
simple sentence this omission is extremely rare. 

2. The subjunctive of reported statement after simple verbs 
of saying is the rule in early Anglo-Saxon ; but chronologically 
considered, the use of the subjunctive and of the indicative 
after such expressions vary inversely, Inthe Alfredian period, 
since the subjunctive is the usual mood of indirect discourse, 
the indicative conveys a decidedly objective conception ; in the 
later period, the great levelling of moods under the indicative 
forms tended to limit the use of the subjunctive after verbs of 
saying to expressions of possibility, contingency, condition, ete, 

The presence of an intervening codrdinate or subordinate 
clause between the indirect clause and its governing verbs fre- 
quently weakens the sense of dependence and causes the use 
of the indicative instead of the regular subjunctive, 

When the nature of the expression is objective, as is the case 
with verbs of perception, the indicative is employed in the 
dependent clause ; this mood is also used after some verbs of 
saying with objective force, as cySan, 

The use of the subjunctive in the indirect interrogative sen- 
tence is somewhat more extensive than its use in the declarative 
sentence ; it is employed when the interrogative idea is promi- 
nent and is sometimes due merely to the interrogative form ; 
but, in most cases, the dependent clause has a descriptive rather 
than an interrogative force, and the use of mood is the same 
as in the declarative expression. 
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3. Seulan, in its original sense of duty or obligation, is fre- 
quently used in indirect discourse ; from this is developed the 
idea of duty imposed by another, and hence its regular employ- 
ment after verbs of command ; its primitive meaning is further 
extended to denote an event sure of fulfillment in the future, 
and thence it easily passes into expressions of prophecy and 
even of simple future action. The duty implied in a con- 
formity to universal usage accounts for its frequent employ- 
ment after expressions of custom. As an indication of mere 
possibility, it is used to show that the truth of a statement is 
not vouched for by the narrator, and it is occasionally employed 
as a sign that the statement is false. 

Wilan has a somewhat similar development; from the ex- 
pression of pure volition, it passes through the intermediate 
stages of promise, threat, and prophecy, to be used as an indi- 
cation of the simple future expression. As denoting the action 
of the will for an indefinite period, it is used after expressions 
of custom. 

In later Anglo-Saxon there is a decided tendency to indicate 
ideas of probability, contingency, and the like, not by the simple 
subjunctive, but rather by the periphrastic constructions with 
sculan, willan, magan, and motan; this tendency is greatly 
favored by the breaking-down of the old subjunctive forms. 

4. In Indirect Conditional Sentences the subjunctive is 
regularly used in the protasis when introduced by butan, and 
in both members of ideal and unreal conditional expressions ; 
it is the prevailing mood when the governing verb is in past time, 
especially if it be a verb of belief or command. After simple 
introductory expressions and verbs of perception the indicative 
is more frequently employed ; this mood is also in general use 
whenever a governing verb is in the present tense, since in this 
case there is a decided tendency to revert to direct discourse. 

The subjunctive is always used in complex indirect sentences 
introduced by er, 03, and peah. In other complex sentences 
there is variation of mood, dependent mainly upon the character 
of the governing verb. 
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5. There is a strong tendency, especially in later Anglo- 
Saxon, to employ the normal order of words in indirect dis- 
course ; adherence to the word-order of direct speech is further 
shown by the remarkable persistence of inverted order in the 
indirect expression. When the conjunction pet is omitted in 
a simple indirect sentence there is almost exclusive use of the 
normal order, but the omission of this conjunction before the 
second or following coérdinate clause of a compound sentence 
produces no affect upon the order of words. Transposed order 
is most consistently observed in indirect interrogative sentences, 
due probably to the conscious effort to express subordination. 

6. The infinitive clause is mostly used after hatan, with less 
frequency after other verbs of command. The subject-accusa- 
tive construction is in general use only after verbs of perception 
in the picturesque language of poetry ; its occurrence after 
verbs of saying or thinking is very rare, and is mostly confined 
to direct copyings of the corresponding Latin construction ; 
this method of rendering the Latin prevails, however, to no 
great extent even in the closest translations. 

7. Transition from Indirect to Direct Discourse is very 
frequent in Anglo-Saxon. It is to be generally observed that 
the farther the clause is removed from the governing verb, its 
sense of dependence is diminished and there is a stronger 
tendency to revert to the direct construction. This transition 
is specially frequent when the statement is a lengthy one, by 
which means a long continuation of indirect constructions is 
avoided. It is often employed to emphasize an important 
statement or to establish a contrast, and has a distinctively 
stylistic force after verbs of command or petition. 
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